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STATE 


The Manner in which Go p created and adapted 
the conftituent Corpuſcles, the Manner of their Con- 
ſtitution, the Quantity, Situation, &c. of every thing; 
and the Figure, Size, Numbers, Parts, Inftints, Abili- 
ties of every Sort of Creatures, and the Order in which 
He deſigned Man, and every thing in the Creation, 
ſhould act. 7 | g 


Taken from the Original Manuſcript of 
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2 ANY ingenious Men have 
made particular Obſervations 
of the Earth and Elements, 
of it's Product, and of the 
Tribes of Creatures, ſingle 
cs and Parts; how the Earth, 
and the ſeveral Elements, produce Ne- 
ceflaries and Conveniencies for Man, -and 
—each Animal, &c. how ſeveral Sorts of 
Creatures are fitted with Parts, In- 
ſtincts, &c; for their Manner of Feeding, 
Generation; - and Growth; Sc. and Mr 
Aae has made a vaſt Collection, with 
Vol. XII. B Additions 


— 


Db $1 State of N ature, &c. 


Addo, ta thoſe Obſervations, which 
affords Matter of Admiretion; but has 


not ſbewed how ſeveral Things, Situation 


of Things, and Creatures, ate uſeful to 
Man; nor ſcarce at all mentioned, that 
any of them are adapted to the Uſe of 


Men only in Society, nor ſhewed how 


the Inſtincts of Brutes are adapted for the 


Service of Men! in Society; nor how the 
Inſtincts of Men differ from thoſe of 


Brutes, nor how theſe Differences in In- 
ſtincts in Men from Brutes are adapted 


for Society, nor how Society is adapted to 


anſwer the End of Man's Creation; 
which, if clearly deſcribed, would not 


only afford many great Subjects for Ad- 
miration, but for Gratitude and Love to 
the great Creator and Contriver of that 
Scheme ſo beneficial; for Man. | 
I intend not in this Sketch to enter into 
Particulars, but to recite in grols what 
they have taken Notice of, or what may 
occur in Courſe, and make ſome Applica- 
tions which they have not made, 
I be Atheiſtical Arguments are found- 


ed upon a Suppoſition that Things are not 
diſpoſed in proper Order for the Good of 


Man, but that ſeme are for his Goed and 


| tine for his Hurt, and therefore that all 


Thing happened: by Gs.” e Pt 
. he 
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The State of Mature, &. 
The Arguments of the Libertines ate 


founded upon a Suppoſition that each Per- 


ſon is born free, and left to his own Rea- | | 


_ fon and Choice, Se. 


The Diſcontents of many well meaning 
Chriſtians, ariſe from a falſe Notion ; that 
as we are in a fallen State, God has or- 


dered every Thing to be a Puniſhment 


to us, and put us under ſevere Laws and 
hard Conditions of Salvation; to ſhew 
the contrary, that in Truth he has adapted 
every Thing for our Benefit in the State 
we are in, and that his Laws are adapted 
to the Nature of Things, and ſuch as 
we ourſelves ſhould chooſe to be go- 
verned by, if we underſtood our own 
Condition, is the Deſign of theſe Lines. 
God created this Globe and it's Appur- 
tenances, for a Nurſery to raiſe up Plants 
to be traniplanted into his Celeſtial Gar- 
den, or Paradiſe above; or for a Colony 
to breed up and diſcipline Snbjects for his 
Imperial City, or Celeſtial Empire. | 
. God foreſaw what Things, and what 
Quantity, and what Diſpoſition of each 
Sort of Things, would be neceſſary for 
the Good of the Race of Men, at the 


ſeveral Times, and in their ſeveral Con- 
ditions, during their feveral States; and 
rern Thing that was made, was good, 
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De State of Matere, &c. 


and made in proper Quantity, and pro- 


perly diſpos'd for Men, and for the Good 
of Men, and was, in his Beneficence to 
Men, adapted at the Creation for their 
general Good, at the ſeveral Times and 
Conditions they would be in, even in 


their fallen State; thoſe Things which 
.were only to be uſed before the Fall to 
that State; thoſe Things which were 
to be uſed both before and after the Fall 
to both. States, and altered thoſe Things 
which were adapted to the State before 
the Fall, and were to be uſed after the 
Fall to that State. Nay, even the De- 
ſtruction of the moſt Part of the Race of 


Men; the Deſtruction of other Crea- 


tures at the Deluge, and the Alterations 
which we ſuppoſe were made upon the 


Earth, by making it leſs fertile, by diſ- 
perſing the vegetable Matter, changing 


the Productions of the Earth, the In- 
ſtincts of Men and other Creatures ; ; 
whether they were made then, or are as 
they. were firſt made, are adapted for 
the Good of the future Race of Men, 
and for their Change in Condition; nay, 
even thoſe Puniſhments which naturally 


attend every Breach of Duty, and the ſu- 
pernatural ones, whether general or par- 


| ticular, were intended, have been, are, 
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The State of Mature, &c. 
and will be for the Good of Man; and 


he that made every Thing, has made 
each Thing in, upon, and about this 


Globe, ſquare, or tally with the reſt, 


to that every Thing either has, or does, 


or will anſwer the End it was Aide for, 
which Was for the Benefit of Men, as 


they have been, are, or will be, and 


every Creature in the Creation, from the 


ſmalleſt to the greateſt has laboured, does 
labour, and will labour for Man ; and 
notwithſtanding common Notions to the 
contrary, and our miſtaken Notions of 
| Goodneſs, it may be: demonſtrated, that 
| moſt; nay, almoſt, every one of theſe 
Things, and Situations of Things, which 


our: Predeceſſors and we have taken for 


Evils and Puniſhments, were intended, 


have been, are, and will be, for the good 
of human. Race; and if there be a yery 
few remaining, which when we have 
done what we can, appear either not to 


be underſtood, or appear prejudicial - to 


Man; we have the ſame Reaſons to think 
ourſelves liable to be miſtaken, as we find 


our Predeceſſors have been, and to be- 
| beve. that, they have been, are, or will 


be, for the good of ſome Age of the Race 


. Me and chat that Service oyerballances 
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The State of Mature, &c. 

any Inconveniency they have been, or 

will be at, at other Times. | 
God created the Earth of ſuch Mag- 


nitude, and compos'd of ſuch different 


Sorts of Matter, diſpos'd and plac'd'the 
Parts of thoſe {ſbverat Sorts of Matter, 


fram'd the Sea of ſuch Extent, compos'd 


of ſuch Mixtures of Salt, Waters, Sc. 
made the Outlets like Water-Pipes under 


Ground to the ſeveral Parts of the Earth, 
and the Returns in Channels and Rr 


above, either at the Creation or in the 


Flood, and plac'd the whole at ſuch Di- 


Nances from the Sun, made the Heat 
and Light of ſuch a due Force, and en- 


clos'd it with ſuch a due Thickneſs and | 


Preſſure of Atmoſphere, gave each Part 


ſuch Motion, ſuch Proportion of Gravity, 


and other Properties, made each Part of 
fuch Sizes, Figures, &c. to expand, 


contra&t, unite,” and operate upon other 


Parts, die the Froſts and Rains diſſolve 


the Surface of the Earth, and prepare it 


for yielding vegetable Matter ; and the 
Heats raiſe that Matter, that the whole 
ſhould afford ſuch Materials, produce 
ſuch Products; ſome for the Uſe of 
Beaſts, Birds, And Inſects; ſome for the 
Uſe of Man, and ſome for the Uſe of 
both, as ſhould be. fit for maintaining, 
and 
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The State of Nature, &c. 
and require fo much Labour and Skill in 
procuring, and fitting thoſe Materials and 


Products, as ſhould be fit for employing, 
the Race of Men, ſuitable to their ſmall 


Numbers, and little Knowledge at firſt ; 
and to their greater Numbers, as» they 


ſhould increaſe in Numbers, Knowledge, 


Invention, Induſtry, Extravagancies, c. 
What Alteration was made at the Flood, 
in the Parts of the Earth, in the vege- 
table Matter, in Stones, Minerals, Ge. 
In the Extent of the Sea, in the Propor- 
tion of the Salt to the Water, &c. I 


ſhall not meddle with here. 


God, doubtleſs, made the whole Sur- 
face of the Earth (Paradiſe diſtinguiſh'd) 
produce Graſs, Herbs, Trees, each Plant, 
Tree, Sc. compos'd of proper Corpuſ— 
cles, and properly combin'd ; and each 
Sort of proper Shapes, Sizes, &c. for 


their Uſes, each Sort in the Climate pro- 
per for them; and in each Climate, each 


Sort, in the Soil, Situation, Cc. pro- 


per for that Sort to grow in, where it's 


Roots might gather a proper Quantity, or 
proper Corpuſcles for it's Compoſition ; 


and proper for the Uſe of Creatures, pro- 


per for, and the Inhabitants of, that Cli- 
mate, Soil, Sc. In ſhort, made it produce 


| Trees of proper Sizes, &c. for Tim- 
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The State of Mature, &c. 


ber, Utenſils, Sc. The Fruit Trees of 
ſuch Heights, that they would preſerve 


the Fruit from ſuch Beaſts as would have 


eaten it. The Underwoods, Shrubs, &c. 
of proper Sizes for Fences, Fuel, &c. 


The Plants which yield Fruit, Seeds, and 
other Neceſſaries 2 the Uſe of Man, of 
ſuch Sizes, and in ſuch Quantity, as 


would employ Men in cultiyating the 


_ Ground, planting, ſowing, gathering, 
and manufacturing them, and the Graſs 
of ſuch ſeveral Sizes, and in ſuch Diſ- 
poſition, that it would employ the Beaſts 
of ſeveral Sizes that were to feed 


upon it, in gathering it, or Men in col- 
lecting it for them. Many Plants, or 


Weeds, which ſeem fit for no other Uſe, 
the Leaves of the Trees, Cc. for Inſects 
to breed in and feed upon, and gave each 


Sort the ſame Qualities, the ſame Method 


and Proportion of Growth, Increaſe, Du- 


ration, Decreaſe, and Method of renewing, 
or multiplying, either at the firſt, or at 
the Flood, which they have now. Whe- 
ther the Vegetables were preſerved at the 

Flood in the muddy Water, and rais'd 
from the Roots or Seeds in it, or repro- 
duced after the Flood, whether they 


were caſually preſerved in ſome Parts, and 
the Seeds carry'd- by Wind and Water 


from 
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The State of Mature, &. 6 


from Coaſt to Coaſt ; ſome ſpread over 


Land by the Winds, other carried by 


Birds which feed upon them; others 
by ſuch Creatures as Squitrels, Mice, Ec, 


which hide them for Food, and ſo ſow 
them. Or means have been uſed by Man 
to tranſplant them, each to their proper 
Climates and Soils, where each would 
grow and be uſeful as they are now found; 
or whether the Species of ſome more 
wholeſome, delicate, or uſeful Sorts of 
Fruits, Seeds, &c, were deſtroy'd at the 
Flood, or the vegetable Matter were 
diſp esd too much to ſuſtain them, and 
were only left in Quantity ſufficient to 
nouriſh the common Fruits, Plants, &c. 
in ſome Parts, and in others only to nou- 
riſh Thorns, Furze, Heath, &c. I only 
guere here, But I think if ſome Sorts of 
Plants, Trees, Sc. had not covered the 
Face of: the Earth ſoon after the Flood, 
the Earth would have corrupted and be- 
come unwholeſome. 

God made the Earth, Seas, Ge. produce 
Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, Inſects, Fiſhes, 
Sc. I think oyer the whole Surface, each 


Sort of proper Size and Shape; with pro- 
per Inſtincts, and with Parts of ſuch Sizes 


and Figures, and placed their Parts in 


fr Order, as were Proper for the Places 


of 


TO 


The State of Nature, &c 


of their Reſidence ; the Food they were 


to eat; the Manner of procuring it; the 
Places they were to procure it in, {o that 
that they ſhould not procure it too faſt 
nor too ſlowly; fitted them with Sight, 
Smell, and Taſte, whereby they ſhould. 
purſue and chooſe their Food, as ſoon as 
they were created or produced, by the 
agreeable Senſation it made upon ſome of 


their Parts, and gave them Parts adapted 


to grow, Eggs, Spawn or Seed, with 


Inſtincts to couple, or mix their Eggs and 


Seed without coupling, as ſoon as they are 


fit to execute the parental Offices, and at 


proper Diſtancesof Time, before the Aſſiſt- 


ance or Food for each of their Voung will 


be ready in every different Climate. And 


thoſe Inſtincts to vary thoſe Times, or the 


Climates occaſion a Variation in them, 
as the Creatures are ſhifted out of one 


Climate into another. And more remark- 


ably in ſeveral of the tamer Sorts, which 
are to be kept in every Climate, and to 
pair only during the Time they are 
about coupling or mixing their Eggs and 
Seed, or till their young are able to pro- 
vide for themſelves, as the Neceſſity of 
the-Dam or Young, from the Manner of 
procuring their Food, requires ; have dif- 
ferent Manners of producing their Nai 

ive 


1 The State of Nature, &. 11 


alive, or by Eggs, Spawn, &c. in ſuch 
| Manner, 'that the Parents may be leaſt 
XZ hindered in their Manner of | living, 
moving, and ſuited to the Places they — —"o 
live in. The Manner they procure Food, = 


_— 


protect or hide their Young, &c. go dif- 
ferent Times with Young, in the fame 
Manner thoſe who are to procure their | 1 
Food, or to eſcape by running, flying, e | 
Cc. a thort Time, others longer, in Pro- | 
portion to their State; to bring forth 
their young alive, or hatch their Eggs, or 
leave their Eggs or Spawn, that they 
may be brought to life at different Sea- 
| ſons, each when, and where their pro- 
| per Foods will grow, breed or be'ready. 
And thoſe whoſe Parents are to make 
their Eſcape, or the Young to be hid 
when the Graſs or Corn is upon the I 
Ground grown up, the Leaves of the | '1 
Trees, &c. to breed different Numbers, | 
according 'to the Means their Parents 
have, or the Provifion Nature has pro- 
vided for their Food, c. The Young . 
to be different Lengths of Time in being 
7 able to move, follow their Parents, or 
provide for themſelves according to the 
means Nature has provided their Parents 
with to aſſiſt them, and the Occaſion they 
have for Strength or Inſtruction to pro- 2 
| | cure 5 A 
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The State of Mature, &c. 


cure their Food, to eſcape thoſe which 
feed upon them, c. or the Means they 
are provided with other ways; the old 


Ones to breed at ag Diſtances of 


Time, ſuitable to the Time each ſort of 


them are diſcharged of their Young, at 


leaſt once a Year, when new Proviſion 
for their new Young returns. The 


oung of each to have different Times of 
coming to maturity for Uſe or Service, 
according to the Uſes they are deſign d 


. and to live different Numbers of 


Day s, Months, or Vears, according to the 
Ends they were deſign'd for; and adapted 
their Nerves and Parts, ſo that each could 


be incited by a ſecret Pleaſure to do, 


and in doing their reſpective Duties. 
And as ſome were to be fed upon Graſs, 
ſome upon Fruits or Seeds, ſome of them 

were to be Food for Men, ſome for the 
Service of Man; ſome were to feed upon 
thoſe Creatures Which were for the Food 
or Service of Man, and ſome upon thoſe 
which were neither for the Service nor 


Food of Men. And as all vegetable Bo- 


dies were to grow or increaſe by the Cor- 


puſcles of ſuch Matter in the Earth, or 
of Vegetables, or other Bodies corrupted | 


and all Animal Bodies from the Corpuſ- 


cles of Vegetables or Animal Bodies, 


there- 
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The State of Mature, &c. 


therefore all Bodies for Nouriſhment or 


Food, were corhpos'd of diſſolvable Parts, 


and fram'd to diſſolve by other natural 


Agents, if not apply'd to their Uſes; 


and as eſpecially thoſe Corpuſeles, which 


were volatile would be noxious, there : 
were infinite Numbers of Sorts of ſmall 
Inſects, Birds, Fiſh, &c. created and 


fram'd to breed in vaſt numbers-yearly, 
ſome in a ſhorter Time; the ſmaller 
Sorts to breed upon the Leaves of Trees, 
uſeleſs Weeds, &c. and to gather up, 
what would, if let alone „be obnoxious 


] 3 to Man, or in the Earth, Airs, Seas, Ri- 


vers, &c. The larger Sorts. of Inſects, 
the Birds and Fiſhes to gather up them, 


and ſo in Proportion, till they were at laſt 


all gathered up for Food, by thoſe which 


are for Food or Service of Man, ſo that 
nothing is loſt, nothing deſtroy' d, no- 
thing impoveriſhed, nothing ſuffered to 


be. prejudicial ; and fram'd the Parts, 
Abilities, and Tempers of each Species of 


thoſe ſeveral Ranks of Creatures, an- 


ſwerable to thoſe of other Creatures they 
were to keep Company with, to thoſe 
they were to feed upon, and to thoſe which 
were to feed upon them; and to the 


Strength and Knowledge of Man, which 
- Way to o take ſome for Food, protect ſome 


Sorte, 
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The State of Mature, &c 


Sorts, deſtroy other Sorts, 
others ſerviceable ; 


made fome arm'd, 


fome meek and without Defence, fome 


fierce; and fleet to purſue, ſome fearful 
and ſwift to efcape ; fome cunning, ſome 
fimple, ſome wild, ſome tame, ſome to 
be able to preſerve and feed themſelves ; 


ſome to need the Aſſiſtance of Man to 
feed and 


Inſtruments to-purſue and deftroy the fear- 


preſerve them; gave the cruel 


ful; fome Inſtruments to run, fly, or 
ſwim from Danger; or Inſtruments to 


make, or Policy to find themſelves ſhel- 


ter in the Ground, Rocks, Trees, Weeds, 
Shoals, Sc. and ſome Inſtruments and 
Courage to defend themfelves without 
annoying others. 
uſeful Sorts, which were intended to be 
tame and, preſerved. by Man, no other 
Means of Defence, or to eſcape; or to 
make or find Shelter ; ; and the Means of 
procuring each their Food, the Quantity 
the difficulty of obtaining it, 
are ſo proportion. d, that thoſe which have 
the greateſt Abilities to procure: Food, 
chooſe Food which is moſt difficult to be 
procur di; ſo tkat neicher Men; nor thoſe 
Ant 
mals, ſhould take them tod faſt; fo 
tens: each of them may be fully em- 
| | ploy'd 


and make 


1 Some, eſpecially the | 
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The State of Nature, &c. 


ploy'd in procuring their Food, purſuing 
their Inſtincts for Procreation, and whe- 


ther the Beaſts, Cc. had any new In- 


ſtincts given at the Fall of Man, or after 
the Flood, or whether they had the ſame 
at firſt, they have now, I intend not to 
difpute. But thoſe Inſtincts and Proper- 


ties they have now, were to continue from 


the Time they firſt had them; and they 
all have purſued and will purſue thoſe In- 


ſtincts, without erring, for the Service 


and Employment of Man, as well when 


XZ there were but few, as when the Earth 


thould be peopled, and Man improve in 
Knowledge, &c. . 


The Animals which could only live in 


the Air, perhaps were only taken into the 


Ark, and have been diſperſed or carried 


from one Part to another. But it is like- 
ly the Amphibious, and Inhabitants of the 


Waters, and many of the Inſect Kind, 


which are preſerv'd in Spawns, Eggs, 


Caſes, &c. were preſerved in the Waters 


quite over the Surface, 


God created Man an Agent capable of 


acquiring ſufficient Knowledge and 
Strength, in a ſhort Time after firſt ſtart- 
ing, though limited in both, free, or at 
Liberty to do his Duty, or the contrary ; 
but-upon bis Behaviour, neither free from 

„ Laws 
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ledge, Sc. or whether they 2 
rally. by Deduction from right Reaſoning, ® 
will be conſidered afterwards, _ I 

And the corporeal Part, endowed Gib 

: inſtinct, or what you pleaſe to call that 

common to Brutes, and with Paſſions 

which flow. from thoſe Inſtincts, and are 


one another, Sc. 
together under Laws and Reſtraints during 
their State of Probation. 
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Laws here, nor Puniſhment hereafter 4 


compoſed of two Parts, Angelick and 
Corporeal united; . the Angelick fitted 
with Powers for Reaſoning, Contempla- 


in his little Sphere; . inviſible to any other 


Being belides the great God, with Power 


to conſult itſelf what is moſt fit to be done, 

and to move or direct the Motions of the 
Parts of his little World without viſible 
Means; and ſo we can only judge of the 
Abilities of that Part by it's Operations. 
Whether there be ſome Inſtincts in the Soul 
to love the great Creator, or to Know- 
follow natu- 


alſo common to Brutes, and fitted with 
Parts and Organs to procure Neceſſat ies to 
keep it in Repair, to generate, to aſſiſt 
and they were to act 


And framed that Part of the Earth call- 


1 e e fit for the firſt Pair to live in, 


which 


to act like a little God with- 


. P 
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which required little or no Labour to 
- procure Neelie nor little or no 
Kare but to feed themſelves with what 
it naturally produced fitted for them: 
Whilſt they had no Duties except Ho- 
mage and Thanks to their Creator, nor 
Reſtraint, except forbearing to eat of the 
Fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, or 
touching it; and whilſt they had no 
Temptation nor Opportunity to break any 
of the Commandments given ſince, nor 
to ſeck for any Thing except Knowledge, 
and were only forbidden to attempt to at- 
tain it by eating that Fruit, had ſufficient 
Time, and ought, if they wanted any 
uſeful Knowled ge, to have acquired that 
uſeful Knowledge by Study and Contem- 
plation, which was the only Thing they 
had to purſue; which, if they had pur- 
ſued lawfully, would have heightened 
their Admiration of, and Love to, their 
Creator, and made them capable of that 
Happineſs defign'd for them. 

If J might offer my humble Opinion, 
I think Adam and Eve, beſides their In- 
ſtincts (if they had any at firſt) had been 
taught, or had acquired ſufficient Know- 
ledge for their State, had Directions, 
becauſe they had Means to inſtruct 
them; becauſe they pleaded nothing in 
Vol. XII. Cc abate- 
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cauſe, as it happened, they were to in- 
ſttuct others; and giving hem that Com- 


— 
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abatement upon that Account, and be- 


mandment, was a Teſt or Trial, whether 
they, without bodily Labour, with fuch 
Knowledge, could keep themſelves em- 
ployed in the proper duties of the Mind, 


without ſeeking unneceflary or uſeleſs 


Knowledge; and that it is written for A 
warning to their Race, to follow their 


. reſpective Duties, and not ſeek for Im- 


pulſe, or unneceſſary Knowledge. 

What Advantage Man had obtained if 
he had performed theſe Conditions, has not 
been fully revealed, and therefore I leave 
it to the Divines to reaſon about it. But 


after thoſe Conditions were broke, Man 


was put upon another foot, whether the 
Inſtincts in Man and Woman were 
altered after their Fall, and adapted to their 
new State, and fitted for Society, or 


Whether they are now as they were at 


_ firſt, I undertake not to determine, But 


their Bodies and Minds were both to 


grow and keep pace one with another 


their Souls were to have no means 0 
communicatingKnowledge one to another, 
but by Inſtruction or Example, nor 
any means of acquiring it (except im- 
mediately from God) but by the joint 

| 5 Aſſiſtance 
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The State of Watuye, &.. 
Aſſiſtance of their Bodies, and by com- 
paring things tranſmitted to the Soul by 


their Senſes. The Race of Man were to be 


compos'd of two Sexes of different Ages, 
and each Perſon, in a different Rank or 
Station, were to have different Capacities 
of Mind, and different Abilities of Body, 
and perhaps different Inclinations to this, 
ot that Study, Employment, Labour, &c. 
Man was not, now, to eat the delicate 
Fruits and Herbs of Paradiſe, but to eat 
the Herbs of the Field, which wonld not 
be procured without Labour, and when 
procured would be far ſhort in Goodneſs; 
Men were to live after different manners; 


feed upon different forts of Food, wear 


different ſorts of Habits, ſo that all ſorts 
of Studies might be purſued, all ſorts of 
Employments and Labour performed, all 
ſorts of Food conſumed, all ſorts of 
Neceſſaries for Habits, Cc. uſed. And 
they were to be under Laws and Re- 
ſtraints to one another, and from above, 


were tobe under the government of their 
Parents whilſt young, and under their 
chief Parent afterwards; were to live in 
Families and Societies, were to employ _ 
their minds in purſuit of Knowledge, In- 


vention, Sc. and their Bodies in Labour, 


to procure Nereflaries and Conveniences 


C 2 | were 
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were to uſe their Inſtincts, Paſſions, or 
Inclinations, to provide for their well 
being, and for Procreation, Education, 


Sc. according to Rules and their Affections, 
ſuch as Conjugal, Paternal, Filial, 


Fraternal, Servial, and Political, to 1 e 


all the ends of F amilies and Societies, 
and were obliged to be juſt, merciful, 
and kind; ſo that, as they were to be 


of different Ages, of different Capacities 


of Mind, and different Strength of Body, 


they might each have opportunity in 


their ſeveral Stations, to exerciſe docial 
Virtues, and affiſt each other in procu- 
ring each, Neceſſaries and Conveniencies, 
and in improving Knowledge, Divine and 
Human. Indeed at firſt it was neceſſary, 
that the Life of Man ſhould be very long, 
that the firſt Parents might inſtruct their 
Race, and each Parent their Children, 
before their Fore-fathers had acquired 

ſufficient Knowledge to inſtruct them, 


that they might gain it by their own Ex- 
perience. But the Life of Man was after- 
wards (as their Numbers, means of attain- 


ing Knowledge, &c. have increaſed) by 
degrees ſhortned, and adapted to depend 
upon his Parents and Tutors, till he be 


inſtructed, afterwards to Vos till his 


Children were educated, inſtructed, 80 
till 
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by the decay of his Body, to bring his 


The parts of their Bodies, the length of 
their Infancy, the neceſſity they have for 
Food, Clothing, Inſtruction, Sc. were 
all adapted for being educated in Society; 
their Hands were to procure what they 
wanted; their Minds were to direct, and 
their Tongues were to inſtruct, others; 
and every part of Body and Mind were to 


in ſocial Duties. Every ſort of neceſſary 
Science was to be firſt diſcovered with 
great difficulty, and to be communicated 
by ſome, and underſtood by others, with 


degree or proportion of Labour; and 
moſt things by the joint Labour of many, 
to afford them Neceſſaries to keep their 


ſome (I may ſay ſome few) whoſe Minds 
were endowed with Intelle&s, and their 


many to Labour purſue thoſe Dictates, 
Sc. And ſome for their Incapacity, whilſt 
„%%% young, 


till he might have an opportuinty to-per- 
form all the ſocial Duties; and after that, 


mind to Submiſſion, Contemplation,” &c. 


be employ'd in every part of their Lives 


much Time and Labour ;- and every thing 
was contrived to be procured with ſuch a 


Bodies in repair; ſo that ſome might em- 
ploy their Minds and Strength to govern; 


Bodies with Organs to reaſon, invent, 
dictate, and inſtruct, might inſtruct; and 
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The Stats of Mature, &c. 
young, were to be maintained and in- 


ſtructed; and others, for want of Abilities, 
or for want of Strength in old Age, were 


to be maintained without Labour, or 


other preſent advantage to the reſt ; fo that 
the Government of ſome, the Knowledge 


of others, and the Labour of others, was 


to contribute to the Good of all. If the 


Angelick Part governed the Corporeal 
Part, exercis'd it's own natural Functions, 
kept the Inſtincts and Inclinations of 
Bs Body, within the lawful Rules for 
procuring Neceſſaries for keeping it in re- 


8 pair, for Propagation, Gc. an directed 


the effects of thoſe Inſtincts, it's Paſſions, 
as Love, Hatred, Deſire, Averſion, Fear, 
Anger, Sc. to their proper Objects, ac- 
cording to the Laws of Nature ſince re- 


vealed, or rather explain'd in the ſeveral 
Dif venſations, it has pleas'd God to re- 


at that that Agent, which the Atheiſts 
call Chance, ſhall, after the Death of the 


Body, and Diſſolution of the Parts at the 


laſt Day, jumble, as they call it, the 
Atoms of our Bodies together again; and 


after the two Parts have been ſeparated, 
they ſhall be united and advanced to an 
Angelick State. If the Corporeal Part 
prevail, and ſeduce the Angelick Part to 
Diſobedience, to fix it's inclinations on 

wrong 
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wrong Objects, contrary to the Rules of 
In ſtinct, Reaſon, and Revelation, they were 
alſo to be re- united, but degraded and 
and puniſh'd, equally to their degrees o 
Demerit. 17 5 


Man havu 


| in purſuing his way 
to Hes 


en, by a State of Life nearly An- 


gelick, was, through. God's intetvening 


Mercy, by new Conditions, or a new 


Covenant, put upon trial to work his 
1 . 6 | 
way thither, by paying a grateful Ho- 


mage in Mind and Body to his Creator, 


and performing ſocial Duties. It was 
found now by dear Experience, that jf 


Mankind had not bodily Employments, 


they would be continually doing Miſchief; 


and what fitter or more natural Employ- 
ment could God find Men, than to aſſiſt 


 # i 


in producing, educating, inſtructing, and 
maintaining their own Species, to bring 
them to the end he defign'd them for, to 
join with him to procreate and make thoſe 
Creatures happy, which he had created a 
Race of, and done his Part to make them 


ſo. What could he do more to reaſonable 
Creatures, than to create them, and means 


to ſuſtain them, and give them Parts and 


Powers to. go forward, and make it the 
terms of their Happineſs, to do the reſt 
reciprocally for one another themſelves. 
| 2 
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24 The State of ature, &c: 
The Parts of the World might have been 
adapted to yield Food, Clothing, &c. 
and the Parts of the Body, &c. might 
have been more properly adapted to pro- 
cure Neceſſaries with leſs Labour. Nay, 
Man might have been made Angelick, 
and needed none of theſe Things; but 
being maintained without Employment, 
would not anſwer the ſtate of his Pro- 
bation, in this ſtate of Society. If there 
had been too much Plenty, and too little 
Labour, tis pretty eaſy to gueſs how the 
caſe would have ſtood, between Parents 
and Children, Maſters and Servants, 
Princes and People; but the ſize, quantity, 
number, duration, &c. of Man, and each 
other ſort of Creatures, and Things, were 
made in tv av to one another, and 
to the ends aforeſaid ; and every Thingout 
of Paradiſe, in the whole Creation, ap- 
123 to this Globe, was adapted to 
keep them in Societies, and to keep them 
employed in thoſe Duties, during the 
ſeveral Ages of the World. Some Things 
were framed to afford Things in that pro- 
portion; and ſome Things to deſtroy and 
hinder Things from increaſing in Plenty, 
beyond that proportion. Some Things 
were difficult to be taken, ſome difficult 
to be produced, and ſome difficult to be 
5 made 
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made uſeful, and ſome difficult to be dif- 


covered; ſome difficult to be won when 


diſcover'd; ſome to be fetch'd from dif- 


tant Places; ſome Creatures to keep them 
in Societies, and ſome to oblige them to 
preſerve thoſe which are uſeful; ſome 
Things to employ the Heads of the In- 
telligent, to diſcover and contrive, and 
others the Hands of the Labourers to 


Work, and moſt things to need the 


Aſſiſtance of many Heads and many 


Hands to contrive, procure, and make 
them uſeful; and all the ſeveral Diſpen- 


ſations were ſuited, to keep up this pro- 


portion. To Adam and Eve, as it ſeems 


were only given Fruits, and Seeds for 


Meat, whilſt in Paradiſe, two Fruits 


excepted, If it was forbidden to eat 
Fleſh before the Flood, there was no other 
uſe to propagate the number of the Beaſts, 
except to offer in Sacrifice, or to eat up 


the Graſs, &c. and keep the Earth clean, 


as they were all to be deſtroy'd, except a 
Pair of each at the Flood. But to pre- 
vent Man from having too great Plenty of 
Food; if the unclean were only forbidden, 
the Inſtitution of ſacrificing the clean 


Beaſts (though the practice only, and not 
the Inſtitution is mention'd) *tis likely 
was to the fame end. It ſeems as if either 


Adam 
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Adam knew the uſes of each Beaſt, Bird, 


&c. and that Knowledge was deliver d 


. down, or elſe that it was reveal'd and di- 


rected, for before the Flood, the Text 


diſtinguiſhes them by Clean and Unclean; 


and though Moſes mentions the Sorts of 
Vegetables Men might eat, there was no 
Occaſion to mention the Beaſts, becauſe it 


Was to be done in his Law, There is no 


mention made of any Order of Men at 
firſt to inſtruct the reſt but Parents, and 
there ſeem'd no Neceſſity in N atural Re- 
ligion, becauſe it was imprinted in every 


one, and every one was thereby impuls d 


to perform his own Duty, in inſtructing, 


| obeying, and acting; who were to offer 
the Sacrifices, whether any one, or only 


the Fa athers or Heads of Families, is not 
clearly directed but by Practice. The ge- 
neral Permiſſion to uſe all Fleſh, F ith, 


&c. except Blood, from the Flood, to the ; 


Moſaic Laws, ſeem'd to be abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary, the 8 the Earth was ſterile and 


— ef no great Plenty of Fruits or 


Herbs, till it was meliorated by the natu- 


ral Agents, or cultivated by Labour, and 
the Trees, Plants, Cc. had ſprung, 
ſp read, or been planted, ſown, @c. 
The Confuſion, and thence the Neceſlity 
of 4equiring the eee of Lan- 
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uages to thoſe who would ſtudy, was 


likely contrived - to employ Youth, 
whoſe Parents being rich, would not 
ſuffer to labour ; and its being generally 
unpleaſant to the Mind of Youth, perhaps 
to make the Acquiſition of Knowledge 
more difficult, eſpecially to thoſe whoſe 
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Minds are not adapted for Knowledge, 


and perhaps alſo to prevent more being 
bred to ſtudy than are neceſſary, and to 


prevent unprofitable or unneceſſary Studies 
to which Mankind is ſo prone. 


Pbaraoh a Heathen could fay, that Idle- 
neſs, or want of Employment, made the 
People of Mrael aſk to go to worſhip the 
Lord, which he took to be falſe Worſhip, 


and whenever they were idle, and well fed 


in the Wilderneſs, they fell to Idolatry 


or Rebellion. Thoſe Beaſts, Birds, &c. 
which were called unclean at the Flood, 


and 'tis likely were forbidden, and were 
as it appears expreſsly forbidden in the 
Moſaic Law, appear plainly to be ſuch as 
moſt of them were intended for other uſes, 
and to be of greater Service to Man, than 
they would be for Food, and thoſe Sorts 
forbidden, which have no other uſe but 
Food, were *tis likely forbidden, to pre- 
vent their having too great Plenty of Food 
in that large. plentiful Country, from 

| 20 whence 
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The State of Nature, &c. 
whence they had driven the Inhabitants, 

= - and were not able to ſtock it; and the In- = 
| : ſtitution of Sacrifices, the Ceremonies of 7 
1 bs the Levitical Laws, &c. beſides, their 2 
| religious and typical Ends, ſeem to be : 
= contriv'd to diſcipline, and keep the Jews ' 
1 employ'd, to prevent them from falling 0 
= into the univerſal Cuſtom of Idolatry, uſed { 
= among their Neighbours, and Idleneſs; : 
= and the Expence of Riches, and Beaſts 5 
1 employ'd in Sacrifices, and the Numbers [1 
| of Hands employed about ſacrificing, the 4 
x | Number of Feaſts, Holydays, &c. to pre- f 
$ vent their Exceſs of Food; and after- . 
| | wards the Prophets make frequent Com- ; 
= plaints, that fulneſs of Bread, was the Oc- 7 
1 5 caſion of their Idolatry, Rebellion, and 0 
= bother Vices. 7 


There was a Neceſſity far Orders of 
1 Men, to officiate and inſtruct in Revealed 
„ Religion, and of a conſtant Succeſſion, as 
5 much, or more than there was to promul- 
gate it at firſt ; becauſe there has been a 
_ conſtant Succeſſion of new People, who 
could not ſee the Execution of the Powers, 
by which it was eſtabliſh'd or promul- 
gated, and who were not born with any 
Inſtincts to direct themſelves, or inſtruct 
their Children. And becauſe the Know- 
| ledge i in reading at firſt, and after of un- 
derſtanding 


The Sian of Mature, &c. 


derſtanding Languages and Study, was ne- 
ceſſary to inform, thoſe Orders how to un- 
derſtand, believe, and act themſelves, and 
to enable them to direct others how to 
believe and act. The Chriſtian Religion, 
in great Mercy, is quitted of that load of 
Ceremonies and Expence, and adapted to 
the Time when the Earth ſhould be more 
fully ſtock'd with People, when they 
ſhould have more Employment in pro- 
curing Neceſſaties, and greater Neceſſity 
to relieve the Poor; and is abſolutely 
adapted to the natural Rules of Society, 
and was never intended to drive People in- 
to Monaſteries and Nunnefies, but to keep 
them out, and make them perform the 
Duties of Society, and prevent them from 
falling into the Vices and Errors which 
recluſe People unavoidably 1 
Exhortations in the Goſpel, were to 
wean the Rich from an over-fondneſs of 
this World, ſo much in Practice among 
the Heathens, and to perſuade them to 
relieve the Neceſlities of the Poor, af- 
flicted, which would increaſe with the 
Changes! in Government, Changes in Re- 
ligion, Changes of Neighbours, and by 
a vaſt increaſe of People, upon a Motive 


of Charity, or brotherly Affection to all, | 
nin return of Chriſt's Redemption, and to | 
| make 
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30 De State of Malure, 86 
make both depend upon hereafter for theit 


i Happineſs. 5 

1 The intricate Studies of Languages, 1 

| „ Law, Science, and even of the Works of 2 

= God, were adapted to employ the Time 3 

u of thoſe, who, by being freed from La- 

[| bour by their Eſtates, have little other 

iS Employment, which were antiently the 
Work of the Chiefs of Families, who 

1 had the greateſt Eſtates. If this Duty 

= were well perform'd, many Perfons would 

5 1 be better employ'd than they are; and 

ne there needed not be fo great Eſtates dedi- 

nn aated to educate and maintain Perſons of 

= - low Eſtates, without extraordinary Parts, 

2 to ſuch Uſes; nor the Sciences would not 

1 become à Trade for the Profeſſors to extort 


_ vaſt Eſtates from the reſt, nor the Perſons 
would not diſgrace the Offices, nor 
I thoſe who were made fit to labour, be 
1 maintain'd to no Purpoſe by ſuch Settle- 
3 . ments. d 5 
F The vegetable Matter, the Origin of 
. all Food, which was to be cultivated, and 
. produce Neceſſaries immediately for ſome, 
aal and they for others, and ſooner or later 


for all Creatures, lay & 85 the Surface, or 

was to be brought thit 

i natural Agents, ſuch as Exhalations, 
ü Rains, &c. and moſt of the natural Masa 
f 1 | Nures 


her by Degrees, by 
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The State of Nature, &c. 


tes lye near it. The rough Stones com- 


monly lye upon or near the Surface; and 


thofe Sorts in 
convenient Sizes ready for building Houſes, 
Fences, &c. 


Quarries are crack'd and in 


'The better or more curious 


Sorts lye ſome deep, ſome difficult to be 
cut to proper Sizes, ſome far diſtant from 
the Places where they are to be uſed; 
where there is no Stone, commonly there is 
Clay upon the Surface, or Timber, &c. or 
other Things which with near the ſame 
Degree of Labour ſupply their Uſes. The 
Metals and Minerals (except Bay-Salt) in 
the hot Countries lye ſome deep, ſome 
difficult to be diſcover'd, fome charg'd 
with Water, all difficult to be prepar'd, 
and made of proper Size, Figure, &c. 


and uſeful to employ the Heads and 
Hand of Men, and alſo to ſecure neceſſa- 


ry Proportions to every Age. The Eatth 
had the Properties or Abilities of pro- 
ducing, and the Seas of breeding and 


feeding at the firſt, or ſoon after the De- 
luge, as plentifully as they have nd 


elſe / 


they would not have maintain'd Men as 


— * 


tp 


they have been, or ſhall be farther Mul- 


lied; and perhaps, if they had not 


produced in every Part, ſome Sorts of 


Trees, Plants, &c. and the Land been 


ſtock'd with Beaſts, Birds, Inſects, &c. 


and 
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5 the Sea been ſtock'd with Fiſh, ſoon 
r the Creation or Deluge, the vegeta- 


ble Matter would have corrupted for want 


of Circulation, and render'd the Air un- 
wholſome, or the Earth unfruitful, when 
Men increas'd, and by Degrees, have 
ſtood in need of almoſt every Part of it 


and them. Indeed the Rain waſhes the 
_ Ground, and carries away the looſe vege- 


table Matter, and diflolv'd Parts of Bodies 


intothe Rivers and Seas, and perhaps brings 


it back again by Exhalations and Rains me- 


liorated. But I think that would not have 


been ſufficient, eſpecially in great Droughts, 
to have kept the Air wholſome. If the 
Earth had needed no cultivating, and the 


Stones, Minerals, Sc. had been laid 


ready upon the Surface, fit for Uſe in every 


Place, there had been leſs Occaſion for 
Man's Labour, or the joint Knowledge 
and Labour of Men, and leſs Engage- 
ments to enter into Society upon that Ac- 


count. And if the Climates had been 


moderate and uniform, there had been 
leſs Occaſion for [Shelter or Defence 


againſt Heat and Cold, leſs Occaſion for 


Houſes, Fuel, Sc. But as theſe Things 
are, the Ground cannot be cultivated, 
Buildings cannot be rais'd, no Minerals can 
be procured and made aſeful; nothing can 


be 
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be made convenient and fit for con- 


ſiderable Numbers to inhabit, notaing 
can be exchang'd from remote Parts, 


but by the FE Aſſiſtance of Num- 
bers of Men, of different Capaci- 
ties, Abilities, and Employments; ſome 
to invent, ſome to make Inſtruments, 
ſome to contrive, ſome to labour, Ce. 
ſo that one may conclude, the Earth 
was made for Society; and the greateſt 


5 


Part of the Materials in it, can only be 


enjoy d by Society, and that every Thing 
in it is uſeful to, or made uſeful by, So- 
ciety. 

The Graſs, Herbs, and Trees, which 
were ſome for one Uſe, and ſome for ano- 


and decaying ſucceeded one another ſo at 
the Beginning, that thoſe Creatures which 
were to feed upon Graſs, Seeds, Fruits, 
Roots, &c. ſhould each find Employment 
in gathering their Food; that Men at firſt 


Seeds, ſufficient for their Suſtenance; cut 
down Timber or Wood for Shelter or 
Houſes, and that as Men ſhould increaſe, 
they ſhould find Employment, in invent- 
ing Inſtruments and Means, and labour 
in weeding the uſeleſs Plants, Buſhes, Ge. 
„„ D out 


ther, were ſo interſpers'd and mixed upon 
the Surface, and the Times of growing 


might gather Plants, F ruits, Roots, and 
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ment in collecting it. 
Trees, which are moſt of them out of the 
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out of the Ground they intended to im- 
prove; in cultivating the Ground, ſowing 


the uſeful Seeds, planting the uſeful Plants 


and Trees, gathering the Fruit, Seeds, 
Sc. making them fit for Uſe, cutting 
down, hewing, and carrying the Timber, 
building Houſes, Ships, &c. The Ho- 


ney is ſodiſpers'd upon the Leaves of moſt 


Sorts of Plants, that the Bees find Employ- 
The Leaves of the 


Reach of Cattle, and the Leaves of Shrubs 


and Weeds, whoſe Taſte prevents Cattle 


from eating them, and ſeem to be Food 
for notlfing, employ moſt of the Inſect 
kind in making their Neſts, and laying 
their Eggs in them, in their Seaſons, and 


i though there be ſuch a great Quantity of 


ſuch Leaves, almoſt in every Place, the 
Inſects are fully employed in gathering the 
proper Parts for each of their Food, and 
moſtly prevented thereby from breeding 
and feeding upon the Grats, and Flants, and 
Grain, commonly made Uſe of by Beaſts 


and Man. Though ſometimes the Labour 


of Man, and Products of the Earth, are in 
ſome Parts inviſibly deſtroy'd by the ſmall 
Animals, and thereby too much Plenty 


prevented. If the vegetable Matter were 


more upon the Surface before the Flogd, 
an 
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and readier to yield Fruit, or purer Fruit, 
with little Labour, and had continued lo 
after the Flood, and had produced all uſe- 
ful Fruits, Seeds, Plants, Herbs, Trees, 
Se. and no Weeds, uſeleſs Shrubs, Buſhes, 
Woods, &c. and had continued to pro- 
duce them with little Labour, it would be 
the ſame as Paradiſe, and Men. would, 
have had more Opportunity of Idleneſs 
and Exceſs, and little Employment to 
2 re chem, and would have had no 
ngagements upon that Account to enter 
into Societies, nor no Opportunity of per- 
forming many of the ſocial Duties in So- 
ciety. In the hot Climates, where Man 


ſet out at firſt, ſome few Plants, and 


Fruits, and Roots, which were neceſſary, 
were ready, and but few Things were 
neceſſary there for a few People. Few 
Things will be produced now out of the 
Earth without that due Proportion of the 
joint Labour of Men in Society, every 


thing is difficult to be produc'd, and then 


to need ſo much manufacturing before 
they are fit for Uſe, as to afford Employ- 
ment in the ſame Proportion. Every fort 
of Food, Cloathing, &c. to be produced 
or manufactured, requires ſo many Hands, 
or ſo many of ſeveral Sorts of Employ- 


ments, that eyery thing is made to force 


D 2 us 
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us into Families, and to keep us in Tribes 
and Societies, the ſeveral Seaſons of the 


Year are contrived, ſome to corrupt 8 


the other has produced of ſome things 

and that one Part may ſpend what anot er 
has produc'd of other things, ſo that 
there may be no Exceſs, or want of Em- 


ployment for Man's Induſtry and Labour. 


Night is contriv'd that Man might not 


have too much Time to labour abroad, 
and might ſtand in need of Houſes, Com- 
pany, ſhelter from Heat and Cold, and 
Wet, Light, Fuel, Sc. As Men have 


increas'd in Number and Knowledge, 


they have found out Means to make Beaſts, 
Ho: les, &c. aſſiſt in tilling the Ground, 
and carrying the Products, Sc. and in- 


vented Engines and Mllruments of Wood, 


Iron, Sc. and made Water, Wind, . 


Fire, aſſiſt in preparing them for Uſe, to 


ſhorten their Labour, and afford Ne- 
ceſſaries for greater Numbers: And though 


they have invented Ships, and made the 
Wind ſerve to tranſport things from 


Place to Place, yet the Diſtance by Sea 
or Land, from Hes where Things are, 
or are pr oduc'd to where they are needed, 


ate contrived that thoſe things may not 


be procur'd without a due Proportion of 
Labour, and of joint Numbers in Society: 
Though | 
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Though as Men have increas'd in Know- 
7 ledge and Invention to ſhorten Laboug 
; they have increas'd in extravagant Ex- 
pence, ſo that their Labour to procure 
what they fancy they Want is almoſt as 
great as formerly. And as they have re- 
moved into colder Climates, where the 
Earth affords greater Quantities, and more 
ſubſtantial Food for uſeful Beaſts, and 
1 Man thicker Habits, warmer Houſes, 
greater Plenty of Fuel, &c. there the 
Winters are longer to conſume the Pro- 
ducte, and the reſt are more needed. 
4 Whea Societies ſettle upon Parts of Con- 
= tinents, where there are great Deſerts ad- 
Joining, which yielded nothing but a wild 
Beaſt, or a Bird by Chance ; the Timber 
Trees, which were too ſtrong for Shrubs, 
Plants, Graſs, and Weeds, overſhaded, 
and over-run them, and cover'd the Coun- 
try in thoſe Deſerts, are uſeful in many re- 
ſpects for Building, Shipping, Turpentine, 
Roſin, Pitch, Tar, Fc. and pay for the La- 
bour of cleanſing che Ground ; and as far as 
they go, all uſeleſs Woods, Weeds, Sc. are 
deſtroy'd, or kept within Compaſs ; nay, 
ſometimes deſtroy'd too near; for the 
_ Furze, Heath-Broom, Cc. are Weeds in 
ſome Places, where they have Plenty of 
Wood, Coal, Sc. and are ſow'd, and 
e 0. _ _ found 
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found uſeful in others; be ſo, 


and may 


where they are Weeds now, when the 


Wood, Coal, Sc. are ſpent there, It 
the moſt uſeful Sorts of Vegetables had 
been produced without Labour, Mankind 
would have liv'd wild, as they do i in many 
of the hot Countries, where they can ſub- 
fit to this Day; and the colder Countries, 
where nothing can be procur'd, without 


fowing and Labour, has been a means to 
force their Inhabitants more ſtrictly into 


Societies, and other Reaſons, of which 
more hereafter. And I may conclude of 
Vegetables, as of the Parts of the Earth, 
that the greateſt Part of each was made 
for, and only to be enjoy'd by, Society, 
and that every one of them is uſeful to, or 


made uſeful by, Society. 


Some Beaſts were to feed upon Graſs, 
ſome upon ſeveral forts of them; ſome 
were tame and depended upon Man, and 


required Man's Care and Labour for 
managing and protecting them; 
Were eaſy to be taken; 
and made to deſtroy and prevent the uſe- 


ſome Renee 


tul Creatures from increafing too faſt, 


and growing too plentiful, and forced 
Man to take Care and Labour to protect 


a compleat Number of the tame uſeful 
Creatures from being deftroy'd by them. 


{ome- 


Some 
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Some were wild, fleet or cunning, and 


difficult to be taken, and Inſtruments and 
Labour were neceffary to take them. 

Some other Creatures which naturally de- 
ſtroyed thoſe Sorts, were made tame, or 
capable of being made tame, and affiſtant 


to Man in deſtroying the uſeleſs wild ra- 


venous ones, in taking the uſeful wild 


ones, in protecting the tame ones, 


Some were tamed and made uſeful to 
Man, to aſſiſt him in cultivating the 
Ground, Carriage, Sc. 
out at firſt, if they eat Fleſh then, or 
however, after the Flood, they had no 
Fleſh but what they could catch ; ; and 


when they had made ſome tame, the 


Fleſh of a few tame Beaſts, and the 
Milk, Butter, and Cheeſe, they produc'd, 

was with great difficulty ſecur'd from the 
ravenous Beaſts. And if there had been 
no other Sorts of Beaſts created, but ſuch 
as are tame or eaſy to be taken, and for 
the immediate Uſe of Man, and no others, 


either to eat up their Food, or to defiroy 


Part of them, when there were few Peo- 
ple to take and uſe them, and they had 
all multiply'd in Proportion as they do, 
there would foon have been ſuch Swarms 
of them, that there would have needed 


no Care in 1 preſerving the tame Sorts, and 
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little Labour in procuring that Sort if 


| Food for Man; and thefe Sorts which 


are uſeful and breed faſt, then, and for 
which there is a Neceſlity, that they breed. 
as faſt now, would at firſt, in a ſhort 
Time, if there had been no 'other Sorts 
to devour Part of them, have overſtock'd 
the Earth, and ſtarv'd one another. But 


as thoſe wild Sorts which devour, hurt 


not one another, but only feed upon the 
uſeful Sorts, that was prevented. And 
though this ſeem Deſtruction and Waſte, 

ſo long as Man in each Age has that due 
Proportion deſign'd, there is no more 
loſs by one Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, &c. eating 
another uſeful one, than by Water being 
ſpilt out of a Veſſel upon the Ground ; 


ſince the vegetable or animal Parts, when 


eaten and converted, paſſed to the Parts of 
another Animal; Part to Excrements, are 
nat loſt, but put intoa new Motion, ap- 
ply d to new Uſes as Water ſpilt is. If 
there had not been monſtrous, ravenous, 
deſtructive Bzaſts, ſuch as Ly ons, Ce. 

and terrible Creatures, ſuch as 2 Set- 


pents, and where Men ſet out at firſt, 


not only to deſtroy the Superfluity of oſe⸗ 
ful Creatures, &c. but to fright People 
from ſeparating, and deſtroy the 3 
glere, as there was ſufficient Means in thoſe 
Climates, 
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Climates to live alone, while few: Men 5 


were ſo proud and averſe to Subjection, 
filial or political, and ſo fond of Liberty 


and Independency, that each couple 


would have ran from the reſt, liv'd to- 


gether upon the Fruits, Beaſts, Sc. 


which thoſe Countries afforded i in Plenty, 


left their Parents when old, to ſtarve and 


turn ſavage, as many are at this Day, 
and created infinitely more Tongues, Re- 
ligions, Sc. than can be imagined, and, 
in the main, loſt all Knowledge of God, 
et their ſocial Duties, all Poflibility of 
Improvement in Science, &c. and when 


the Parents had died, and left young 


Children, they would have been ſtarv'd, 
and thoſe ravenous Creatures abound moſt 
in the hot Countries; I think ſeveral 
Sorts, peculiar to each Country, where 
Men are moſt liable to be tempted to 
run out, and turn ſavage; whether there 
were more placed there of each Sort, or 


they are ſuffered to increaſe there more 


by Man's Savageneſs, deſerves Confide- 
ration, But were there not ſuch Crea- 
tures in thoſe Countries, where Men are 


almoſt ' ſavage, to keep them toge- 


ther in Tribes, or Bands, they would 
ſeparate more, and be more ſavage. 


e Societies of Men have eſtabliſh'd 


and 
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and cultivated the whole Country, ſavage 
Beaſts are deſtroy'd, or brought within 
Compaſs. Thoſe which deſtroy other 
Sorts, are deſtroy'd by the Strength or 
Policy of Men, by Dogs, Nets, Guns, 
Traps, &c. and the neceſſary Inſtincts, 
manner of breeding, growing, &c. in the 


uſeful Sorts remain; Where Societies are 


ſettled upon Parts of Continents, where 


there are great Deſerts adjoining, and 


thoſe cruel ravenous or deſtructive "Beaſts, 

which ſhun Societies of Men, are in thoſe 
Deſerts, Inſtincts to breed, Temptation of 
feeding upon Graſs, Greens, Sc. drive 
thoſe Beaſts which are anarm'd, fearful, 
and uſeſul, out of thoſe Deſerts, to among 


Men, and give Men an opportunity of 


taking them ; and as thoſe Deſerts are 
improv'd and inhabited, thoſe ravenous 
Beaſts are deſtroy'd, or remove; ſo that 
one may truly ſay, the moſt ravenous 


_ Beaſts, are friends to Society, and the 


uſeful Sorts cannot be protected, enjoy'd, 
or taken out of Societies, and that "= 
Beaſts are uſeful to, or made uſeful by, 
Societies, and both find Men Employment 


to provide for, incloſe, preſerve, and ma- 


nage, the uſeful Beaſts, deſtroy the de- 


ſtroyers, take the wild and ofeful ones. 
Some 


De State of Nature, &c. 


Some Sorts of Fowls, or Birds, are 
ealily made tame, and depend upon Man 
for Food and Preſervation ; ſome which 
are uſeful, are not very difficult to be 
taken; ſome devour and deſtroy the uſe- 
ful ones; fome which are wild and de- 
ſtroy, and ſome which are wild, and do 
not deſtroy, are made ſo tame, as to aſ- 
ſiſt in taking the uſeful wild ones; ſome 
are wild and ſwift, and require Inſtru- 
ments and Labour to deſtroy the uſeleſs, 
and take the uſeful; ſome of them feed 
upon uſeful Grain, and require the Labour 
of Man to deſtroy them; ſome of them 
feed upon, and deſtroy the Seeds of Weeds, 
and hinder them from propagating too 
faſt; ſome feed upon Carrion ; ſome 
upon Inſects at Land; ſome upon In- 


ſeas and ſmall Fiſh in the Waters, and 


ſome amphibiouſly, both at Land and 
in the Water. When Men ſet out at 


firſt, *tis likely very few Fowls came to 


their Share, they had neither {ill nor 
means to take them ; and when at firſt, 
they took and kept ſome of the Sorts 


which may be tamed, they were a Prey. 


both to the voracious Birds, and to ſeve- 
ral of the voracious Beaſts, and very dif- 
ficult to be protected and preſerved ; and 
as I ſaid of Beaſts, if none but uſeful aud 


no 
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no Deſtroyers had been created, they 
would have bred ſo as to have eaten up 


every Thing, Fruits, Grain, &c. and 


Man with Bow and Arrow, or ſuch In- 
ventions as they had for a long Time af- 
ter, could never have kept them under, 
but they would have eaten up every 
thing, and in the End have ſtarved one 
another ; but that has been prevented 
by the Deſtroyers, not only at firſt, but 
in the uninhabited Countries ever lince. 
If there had been no Deſtroyers, 'and 


the uſeful ones been tame, or not ſwift, 
but eaſy to have been taken, mankind. 


would have had no Employment upon 
that Account, but would have been 
tempted to have run out, and liv'd ſavage 
as aforeſaid; but as they are difficult to 
be taken; Men at firſt had, and even 
the ſavage wild People have ever ſince 
had, ſufficient Employment in taking 
them, even with the Helps of Societies, 
Inventions of Guns, Sc. Where So- 


cieties of Men have eſtabliſh'd and inha- 


bited whole Countries, the voracious, 


and thoſe which deſtroy the Fruits, 
Grain, Cc. are deſtroy'd or brought 
under by Hawks, Dogs, Nets, Guns, 


Engines, Decoys, &c. and the tame 


Sorts are preſery” d with leſs . 
but 
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but both the tame are protected and pre- 
ſerv'd, and the wild taken with ſuch a 
due Proportion of Care and Labour, as 
anſwers the Pains taken about other Pro- 
ducts of like Value. Where Societies are 
ſettled upon Parts of Continents, where 
there are great Deſerts adjoining ; the 
voracious Fowls, drive the unarmed, fear- 
ful, and ue out of theſe Deſerts, to 


among Men, and give them an opportunity 

of taking them. And as thoſe Deſerts are 

inhabited, the voracious and uſeleſs Sorts 
are deſtroy'd or remov'd: As their Wings 


make the uſeful Sorts difficult to be taken, 
yet they give thoſe Sorts, an opportunity 
to come in our way to be taken, which 


without Wings, could not; for Inſtincts 
to preſerve their young, from Creatures 


in Deſerts, and deſert Countries, drive 
many Sorts of Fowls annually into inha- 


bited Countries to breed; other Inſtincts 


make other Sorts ſhift, from one Cli- 
mate to another, to Places where proper 
Food, Seeds, Grains, Inſects, Sc. will 
be ready, and make the deſert Countries, 
and Deſerts, pay their Tribute to Socie- 
ties. Tempeſtuous Weather makes the 
mountain Fowl, which feed upon Crops, 


Buds, Berries, and perhaps ſome of them 


upon the Inſects there, come down into 


the inhabited Vallies, and yield a Tribute 


from 
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from the wild Mountains. Inſtinct to 

breed in proper Places, drives many ſort 
of Sea Fowl to Land; and tempeſtuous 
Weather, or, Sc. drives great Quantities 
of Sea Fowl, which feed upon the Sea, 
into the freſh Rivers, Meers, Ponds, &c. 
and give Men an opportunity of taking 
them, and reaping that Fruit of the Sea; 

and what is moſt remarkable, each Sort 
give an opportunity to take them in that 
Seaſon, when they are in the beſt Condi- 


tion, fatteſt, and fitteſt for Food, for 


Men. What Government, or Direction, 
the . Sorts of Birds, which ſhift 


from Climate to Climate, have among 
them; whether they can trace one 


another by Smell in the Air, or how they 
collect into Flights, and go the fame 
Courſe, I know not; ſome Birds, and 
Beaits, which are Rarities, are difficult 
to be taken; and ſome which deſtroy 


Birds, Se. and {ſome of ſmall V ilo- 


which are not Deſtoyers, are fo cunning, 
or fleet, or ſwift, that they cannot be 


taken- without great Charge and Pains, 


by hunting, fowling, Fe. ſeem to be 
made to employ thoſe Men who live in 
Society, and ſcorn to do any real good 
in Labour or Study, and keep them out 


that 
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that the tame Sorts cannot be preſery'd 
but 1n Society ; 
taken, nor the Deſtroyers deſtroy'd, with- 
out great difficulty, but by Societies, or 
by Inſtruments, which are the Inventions 
and Labour of People in Societies, and 
which the ſavage People could not have, 


but from Societies; and keeping thoſe 
Things from them, would be the moſt 


likely Means to bring them into Society, 
and 1 be of greater Advantage to 


the Race of Man, than the Skins or Furs 
of a few ravenous or wild Beaſts, which 


they give us in Exchange. And that the 


ravenous as well as the uſeful Fowls, have 
the one been uſeful to, and the other 
made uſeful by, Societies; the Uſes of 


thoſe which feed upon latens at Land, 
and many of the Sea Fow], will appear 


more properly under the Heads of In- 


ſeats and Fiſh; and as thoſe two Heads 
have not been explained in general, but 
only in Particulars, I muſt beg leave to 
be a little more prolix. 

As there was to be a continual Circu- 
lation of Things, and each of the Vege- 
tables was to caſt forth Effluvia and Ex- 
crements, ſuch as is ſenſible in Heath, &c. 
and perhaps, that which diſorders Peo- 
ple i in a Wind, which paſſes over a Con- 

tinent, 
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Honey, 
- rupted Parts for Food; 


it was neceſſary 


as Bicds, Fiſh, Cc. ſhould be prepared 


5 the Earth, ? iR the Air, "and ſome 1 "he 
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| tinent, not fit for their Nouriſhment or 


Growth, or the Compoſition of their 


Parts; :as ſome of the Vegetables were to 


be eaten by Animals, and thoſe Ani- 


mals were to Caſt forth Efluvia, and 
leave Excrements, 


and ſome of theſe 
Animals were to periſh, and the Parts 


corrupt; and as ſome of thoſe, Vegeta- 
bles were yearly, ſome at longer Periods 
to grow and decteaſe; and thoſe Parts 


which were not eaten, were to corrupt, 
and as ſome corrupted Parts were to afford 


Matter to ſupply the Production of others; 
it was neceſſary, | 
are not apply'd to thoſe Uſes, and wlych 
would fiy about in the Air, and corrupt 
the Air, and render it not fit to breathe | in, 
| ſhould be gather'd up by ſome ſmall A- 
. gents, ſach as Flies and Inſects of _ 
rent Sizes, either from the 


that thoſe Parts which 


Bodies, 
flying in the Air; fome to gather that 
which ſhould be uſeful {or Men, ſuch as 
Silk, Sc. and others to gather 
thoſe Effluvia, Excrements, and thoſe cor- 
and as thoſe ſmall 
Agents were not fit for the Food of Men, 
that other Creatures, ſuch 


to gather them, and fo on; ſome upon 
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the Water, and ſome as Snakes, Ge. 


in the Walls, Holes in the Earth, Ce. 


where thoſe other Creatures could not 


come; and that the Birds, Frogs, Ge. 


which: collect thoſe Inſects in the Air, on 
the Land, &c. and are not to be taken, 


or not Food for Man, ſhould afterwards 


go into, or fall into the Water, and 


become Food for the Fiſh ; and as the 


Rains, Floods, Tides, &c. were to waſh 


the Soil and vegetable Matter into the Ri- 
vulets, they into the Rivers, and they into 


the Ocean; and as the Fiſh were to caſt 


forth Slime, Effluvia, and Excrements, 
and ſome of them to die and corrupt in the 
Sea, or upon the Shore; it was neceſſary 
there ſhould be infinite Numbers of 
ſmall Animals, Inſects, or ſmall Fiſh in the 


Rivers and Ocean, perhaps ſome of them 


to breed in, and their Young to feed on the 
Leaves of Vegetables there; ſome to lay 
their Spawn, and breed upon the cor- 
rupted Parts of Fiſh, and ſome to ga- 
ther up the vegetable Matter, Soil, Ef- 
fluvia, and Excrements; others to gather 
up them at Sea, and Fowls, Fc. to ga- 
ther up Corruption on the Shores. And 
as all Sorts of Animals were liable to 
Difſeaſes, and to caſt forth unwholeſome 


Effluvia, or to be wounded, or have 
e le, ib Sores, 
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Sores, Sc. and thoſe Wounds or Sores to 
caſt out corrupt Humours; and as the 
Excrements of ſome Creatures would ſtick 
upon their Coats, ſuch as Sheep, Gd. it 
was neceſſar 5 that ſeveral Sorts of Lice and 
Flies, ſhould lay their Eggs, where there 
th happened to be corrupt Effluvia, Hu- 
5 5 mours, or Excrements, to gather up the 
Matter that perſpires out of the Skin, runs 
but of the Wounds, ſticks upon the Coats 
of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Sc. and 
might be infectious; and the Inſeas, by 
Inttinct, ſome chuſe to lay their Eggs, 
Kt and make Repoſitories for their Young 1 in 
ll ttuhe Leaves of one Sort of Trees, Plants, 
ii Sc. ſome in thoſe of others, to eat up the 
Effluvia, or Excrements of them; others 
1 chuſe different Sorts of corrupting Matter, 
| þ lay their Eggs in, and feed upon, the 
Sort they like; and as they cannot breed, 
nor live, but where the Food they chuſe is, 
they have each Means to convey themſelves 
to Places where it is, ſo that nothing may 
Eorrupt without being caten up, by Land, 
Water, Sc. That the Earth, Air, Water, 
0 Oc. might be freed from Corruption; 
46 and that that Cortuption, aftet paſſing 
ll; many Diffolutions in ſeveral Stomachs, 
ll = Separation by Strainers, Gc. ſhould at laſt 
Wl terminate in Food for Creatures fit for the 
&: Food of Man, and furniſh TR 
for 
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for Food, not much inferior, and in con- 


ſiderable Proportion to what the Plants 
themſelves afford. 


As Things ſtood, there er to be a 
Neceſſity at the 8 for the Earth to 
produce Inſects of all Sorts and Sizes upon 
every Part of the Surface, each proper for 


che Parts where they were produced, and 


of Sizes proper to gather the ſeveral Sorts 
of uſeleſs or corrupted Matter; and that 


the Waters and Sea ſhould produce other 
Sorts. to like Purpoſes ; And that they 
ſhould breed in — Numbers, and ſpee- 


| dily. in Proportion as the ſeveral Sorts of 


Corruption, each Sort chooſe for Food in- 
creaſed; nay, as ſoon as any corporal thipg 


cient to devour it, that they might lay 
theit Eggs for young ones to breed imme- 


diately, to devour the Carrion, or any 


great Quantity of corrupt Matter, offen- 
five Effluvia, Sc. and that the Maggots, 
F the firſt Figures, the ſeveral Sorts of 
Tung appear in, ſhould ſuddenly bave 
to fly, Inſtruments to ſwim, run, 

4 7 that when they have eaten up the 
non, they ſhould not die and cor- 
rupt themſelves, but ſhift to ſeek other 
Proper Food: And that thoſe Inſects bred 
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was ready to corrupt, or be obnoxious, and 
the then preſent Numbers were not ſuffi- 
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at Land, after their Service, might not be 
obnoxious either by Numbers, or corrupt- 
ing, it was neceſſary that there ſhould be 
Birds in the Air, Fiſhes in the Rivers, Sea, 
Se. to catch them, or receive them, as 
they come near the Surface of the Water, 
fall into it, or are waſhed into the Wa- 
ters: And that at the End of the hot Sea- 
ſons, when there is no further Occaſion 
for them, when the Heat is abated, which 
diſſolves and raiſes putrid Matter, the 
remaining Flies, &c, ſhould be removed 
without Offence ; that many Sorts of them 
ſhould change States, and be repoſited, 

ſome as Cod-baits, Sc. for Food for the 
Fich in Winter, and Ants, &c. wrapt up 
in Caſes for Food for Pheaſants and other 
Birds ; and others for Food for other Crea- 
tures; and that thoſe that eſcape ſhould 
preſerve themſelves alive, one would think, 

without Food to breed next Year : And 
that thoſe which had finiſhed their Pro- 
greſs, eſcaped being eaten, and died, 
ſhould be wafhed into the Water, and 
eaten up there: And perhaps thoſe In- 
ſects, which feed upon, and are compoſed 
moſtly of volatile Salts, Spirits, and other 
volatile Parts, are moſt proper Food for 
the Fiſh which live in that groſſer Ele- 
ment: of Water. And as thoſe Inſects, 

- which 
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which are Food for the Fiſh, could not, 
as their Buſineſs was to collect the Car- 
ruption in every Place, be confined to 


Places where Water would waſh them, 
all which eſcaped being taken by the Fiſh, 
into the Rivers, &c. nor by the Tides, 
which daily waſh them out of the low 
marſhy Grounds near the Rivers, &c. 


where it flows, and fetches them into the 
Sea, ſo there was a Neceflity that there 


ſhould be Agents at Land, and in the Air, 
ſuch as Birds, Snakes, &c. to deyour them 
where they were not ſerviceable, were in 
too great Numbers, had done their Work, 
or might be obnoxious, eſpecially in great 
Droughts, when the Ground is not waſh- 
ed, and their corrupting might occaſion 
Diſtempers. 'Tho' we have not Oppor- 
tunity to make Obſervations what the In- 
ſes, Natives of the Waters do, doubtleſs 
their Uſes are to the ſame End, the Dif- 
ference in the two Elements conſidered : 
And from thence it will follow, there was 
a Neceſſity for ſuch Birds at Land, and 


Fiſhes in the Water, quite over the Sur- 


face of the Earth: And as there were in» 
finite Numbers of Fiſhes, and Birds ne- 
ceſſary to collect, theſe Collectors of Cor- 
ruption, more than ever could be taken or 
uſed by Man, and many Sorts not fit for 
e N Uſe, 
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The State of Mature, &c. 
Uk, it was neceſſary that they, more e. 
ſpecially the Fiſh, ſhould breed vaſt Num- 
bers, beſides other Reaſons, which will 
be mentioned hereafter. And that there 
ſhovld be yet other Sorts to devour them, 
there ſeemed but to be Occaſion for a few 
of.thoſe Beaſts and Birds which were pre- 


ſerved in the Ark; nor that they ſhould 


"breed very faſt ; but there ſeemed a Ne- 


'cefſity that thoſe Sorts of Creatures which 


were to free the Earth, Air, and Seas, 


from unten. ſhould be preſerved in 
or upon the Waters at the Flood in greater 
Numbers; And that they ſhould breed 
great Numbers in a ſhort Space all over 
the Earth and Seas after the Flood; And 

though perhaps every living Creature out 
of the Ark was deſtroyed, yet the Spawn 
of the ſeyeral Sorts of Fiſh, and the Eggs, 
or Depaſits of the ſeveral Inſects, might 
be preſerved in one Climate or other; per- 
haps Swallows, &c.. which remove over 
the Seas from one Climate to another, ga- 
ther Flies, and breed here in Summer, in 
png over the Seas, moſt of them fall a 
Prey to the Fiſh, and perhaps many Sort 
of the Water Fowls, which clear the 
Shoars of Corruption, and are rank, and 
not purſued by Man, fall a Prey to Sea 
Fiſh, otherwiſe they would increaſe infi- 
8 „„ „ | nitely. 


nitely. Thoſe other Fowls, which fre- 
quent the Sides of freſh Rivers, Sc. ga- 
ther up Worms, and gather or fright the 


Prigs,. Sc. into the Water for Shelter, 


as they think, but indeed into the Mouths 
of the Fiſh, are ſome of them uſeful to 


Man, and the reſt ſerviceable ; nay, even 


ſome of thoſe Sorts of Fowls, which ga 

ther up the Inſects which feed on F les 
which feed on Corruption, are not Meat 
for Man; and thoſe which are not, but are 
deſtroyed by the larger, which are not Meat 
for Man, are like wiſe thereby ſerviceable: 
And thoſe Creatures which are deſigned 
for the Uſes aforeſaid, and not to be taken 
for Uſe, or Food for Man. The Inſects 
at Land, or Water, by reaſon of their Mi- 
nuteneſs, Swiftneſs, quick Sight, quick 
Motion, Shelters, or, Sc. The al. 
lows, and other Birds, intended for the 
ſame Uſe, becauſe of their Swiftnels, 
Places of feeding in the Air, or in the 
Waters, are ſcarce to be taken or dimi- 
niſhed conſiderably by Man, with the Aſ- 


ſiſtance of all his Inventions, or that of : 


other Creatures. 
At firſt ſtarting of Men, or EM the 


Flood, in the hot Countries, nothing 


could be preſerved without Houſes, Bay, 
or other Salt, &c. i a Man took wild 
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Beaſts, Birds, or Fiſhes, they were only 


Proviſions for that Day, the Flies would 
lay their Eggs upon them, corrupt them 

in a Day, and eat them in one or two 
more. In Societies Men preſerve Beaſts 
and Birds tame, take them when they 


want, divide them among Numbers of 
People, or preſerve them in Houſes, with 


Salt, Sc. Few Fruits, Roots, or Seeds, 

which grow naturally, without planting, 
or ſowing, will keep; and thoſe which 
will keep, could not be kept without 
Barns, Granaries, c. but Rats, Mice, 
Frogs, Moles, and many other Sorts of 
Creatures, would eat them, or carry them 
off ; and thoſe Sorts, which have Moi- 
ſure enough in them for the Elements to 


work upon, by endeavouring to make 


them ſpout and grow, renders them not 
fit for Uſe; and thoſe Sorts which have 


not Moiſture enough in them, *but are 


ſeemingly dry, when houſed, will, with- 
out great Care be taken, mould, or Worms 
will breed in them, and eat up the Ker- 
nels, and none of their Juice can be pre- 
ſerved without Cellars, Veſſels, &c. 
The natural Salts, Sc. in the Air, Water, 
Sc. canker or difſolve the Works of Man, 


in Metal, Stone, Timber, Sc. which are 
not worn, or uſed. The Moths and 


Worms deſtroy the Timber of Houſes, 
Ships 
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Ships, '@c- the Stores of Grain, &c. kept 
too long; the Garments, Houſhold- 
Goods, &c. not 'employed, or. worn ; fo 
that all theſe invifible, or ſmall Agents, 
labour to diſtreſs Men out of Society, and 
force them in, and to prevent their hoard- 
ing of Things in Societies, and having too 
great Store; and in an Age or two, to de- 
ſtroy the Things moſt uſeful and neceſſary, 
and the ſmaller Things in leſs Time, to 
find Employment upon that Account, 

for all Men, in all Ages. Whether the 
Winds, which we call Blights; bring the 
Flies, and they poiſon the Leaves, by 
making Neſts for their Voung, or thoſe 
Winds bring Effluvia with them, or 
wither and corrupt the Leaves, and 
ſo bring or make Food for thoſe Inſects, 
and give them an Opportunity to breed 
and eat it up, whether the Worms in the 
Stomach, Guts, &c. of ſome Creatures, 
or the Lice in the outward Parts, may 
cure any Diſcaſe in the Creatures, or they 
are intended to impoveriſh or deſtroy 
ſome of that Species, or to emplo 
Man's Care and Induſtry to deſtroy 
them, or, &c. whether thoſe Maggots, 
which breed upon the Filth or Sores of 
ſome live uſeful Animals are to keep them 
clean, or employ Man's Care and In- 
duſtry to keep them clean and ſound, or 
11 £ deſtroy 
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deſtroy ſome of the Species, and prevent 


their breeding too faſt, or to every one of 
theſe Uſes, they anſwer their Ends. They 
not only keep the Earth, Air, and Water, 

wholeſome, ſupport the Fiſh, of which 
next in Courſe, make it difficult for People 
to live out of Society; but ſometimes re- 


ſtrain the Exceſs of F ruits, waſte and con- 


ſume things, which would otherwiſe en- 
dure too long, and thereby keep Men in 


Societies employed in that Proportion, 
which is neceſſary for them in their Sta- 


tions, are conducive to, and made for che 
Good of, Societies. 

As there are ſuch infinite Number of 
Inſects in the Ait viſible, which breed 
ſuch infinite Numbers yearly, and ſuch in- 


finite Numbers of Earth- worms, and other 
Inſects in the Earth, almoſt inviſible, and 


which breed ſuch infinite Numbers year- 


ly, that perhaps, if gathered, the Quan- 


tity in each Acre of rich, dry Grafs 
Ground, would fill a Buſhel, and fuch 


vaſt Numbers of larger Creatures, ſuch as 


Frogs, Birds, Sc. neceſſary to gather o 
the offenſive and uſeleſs Mata” at Lan 
it was neceſſary there ſhould be a Subor- 


dination of vaſt Numbers of Sorts of Fiſh 
in the Waters, ſome to gather up theſe, 


e to | gather 4. them, "Op, each of 


Figures 
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The State of Mature, &c. 
Figures and Sizes adapted to their Man- 
ner of breeding, feeding, and to an- 
ſwer their ſeveral Ends: And though God 
has not made Fiſh Members for Coula: 
tion, wherewith they might engender and 
breed Young, or made the Spawn or Eggs 
of the female Breed, without further A- 
ſiſtance from the Male, nor has made the 
Females aſſiſt in breeding or hatching their 
young Ones, nor given them Breaſts, or 
other Means to feed their Young, or to 
defend their Eggs or Young from Injury, 
yet he has ordered the Spawn in each Sort 
of them, to be ready to be caſt at ſuch 
Seaſons, when they go to and from pro- 
. -per Places, and given each Sex and Sorts 
of them Inſtinets, or Knowledge, to an- 
ſwer all thoſe Ends by other Means; for 
the Males attend the Females when they 
go to ſpawn, and if the Males be not pre- 
ſent when the Females are ready, the Fe- 
males will fetch them to caſt their Milt 
upon the Spawn, or Eggs of the Females, 
which produces Generation, and to caſt 
their Spawn in ſuch Places where it will 
come to Life, and where there will be 
proper Food for their Young as ſoon as 
they are bred ; and has made ſuch Sorts 
of Inſects, &c. as are proper Food for 


weir Voung by ſeveral fuch like Inſtincts, 


to 
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to be ready for them at ſuch Seaſons, and 


in ſuch Places; and to the moſt uſeful 
_ Sorts of Fiſh to breed in ſuch Places where 


thoſe other Sorts, which would deſtroy 


them whilſt ſo young, cannot come, and 


at ſuch Time as there is Opportunity for 


the young ones to go down to the Places 


proper for their Growth: And notwith- 


ſtanding the different Seaſons in which 
different Sorts caſt their Spawn, and the 
different Places each Sort caſt it in, all 
Sorts of Spawn comes to Life here, I think 


in Spring or Autumn, at the Seaſotis their 


ſeveral Sorts of Food will be ready, ſome 


ſooner and fome later ; and fince ſome Sorts 
of Spawn lie fix Months, and ſome but 
one, it is certain there was ſome other 


Ends to be anſwer'd beſides hatching the 
Spawn. 


It is likely Salmon-Trout, and thoſ: 


Sorts of Fiſh which ſpawn in the Begin- 


ning of Winter, preſs up as near the 


Heads of the Streams as they can go, be- 
cauſe the nearer they come to the Heads 
of the ſmall Streams, or Springs, the leſs 


liable the Spawn they caſt, and cover or 
bury, is to be removed by Floods, or op- 


preſs'd with the Weight of too deep Wa- 


ter, or- to be deprived of the Influence of 


leſe 
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les liable in Spring-water, or running 
Streams, to be prejudiced by Froſt, and 
where the Gravel or Sand 1s ſo ſmall, and 
ſo little preſſed with Water, that they can 
dig Trenches to cover their Spawn, and 
that the young Fry, when they breed, 


can get out; and that is not only the moſt 


proper Seaſon, when the Water is at the 
higheſt, for them to chooſe the moſt pro- 
per Places where it will not increaſe to 
prejudice their Spawn: But when there is 
moſt Water, they can get up to the Places 


wWhhither they could not go up in Winter 


for Ice, nor in Summer for Want of Wa- 


ter; nor return, if they went up in the 


Spring, and ſtaid caſting their Spawn till 
the Water abated; and in thoſe ſmall 
Streams, their Fry not only meet with 
Flies and Inſects, the moſt proper Food 
for them in their Return, but are preſerved 
from ſuch large Fiſh as would devour 
them, if they were among them before 


they got Strength or Speed to eſcape them. 


Pikes, .. . . . . Sc. whoſe Young feed 
upon the Spawn and Young of Inſects, 
Frogs, or other ſmall Reptiles, or Fiſh, 
have their Seaſons of ſpawning in the Be- 


ginning of the Spring, about March, ſuit- 


ed to the Seaſon proper for the old ones 
to get up into the Ditches, Carrs, or 
Pools, the Places proper for caſting their 

| Spawn, 


| 
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Spawn, whither they could not get up in 


Winter, becauſe ſuch Places freeze, and 
where their Spawn would be deſtroyed by 


Froſt, if caſt before, or in. Winter, and 


whither they could not go later in the 
Spring, becauſe few Floods happen after 
that Seaſon, nor Rains ſufficient to ſwell 
the Rivers, ſo. as the Waters may go up 


the Ditches into them, nor continue there 


Time ſufficient, and in Quantity ſufficient 
to bring the old ones down the, Ditche: 
into the Rivers, nor for theic Spawn to 
breed and return into the Rivers; and the 
Times of the breeding of the young ones 
are alſo ſuited to the Time, when the 
Spawn firſt, and afterwards the young 
ones of the Frogs, Inſects, ſmall and 


uſeleſs Fiſh, will be ready there to feed 


them, and where no Fiſh of Prey can 
come to deſtroy them: And Perches, &c. 
.. . . When young, feed upon the Spawn, 
or Young c of the ſmall uſeleſs Fry, caſt their 
Spawn in March, or the Beginning of April, 
upon the Shoals, Stones „or Roots in Rivers; 
and their Spawn quicken i in May or June, 


at the Time when the ſmall Fry caſt 


their Spawn, and breed there; and Roach 
and Dace ſpawn much about that 'Time, 
and moſtly in the ſame Places and Man- 


ner: And the Gudgeons, Minnows, &c. 


whoſe 
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whoſe Spawn is very ſmall, is caſt in the 
warmeſt Weather, and ſoon brought to 
Life, and their Young have the Eggs and 
Young of ſmaller Inſects provided for them 
in that Seaſor, . 
Thoſe Sorts of Fiſh, which live in ſtil- 
ler and fouler Water, and are ſo inactive, 
that neither the old ones could get up to 
the Tops of the Rivulets, nor into the 
Carts or Pools, ſuch as Chevins, Bream, 
Carp, Tench, Sc. which only feed upon 
Maggots, Worms, Flies, and Inſects, or 
the Niles in the Waters, caſt their Spawn 
in May, when Flies, and moſt Sorts of 
Inſects breed to feed their Young, and go 
not far to caſt it, only into the neighour- 
ing Shoals or Edges of the Rivers, or a- 
mong the Roots, or Buſhes in the Banks, 
are not able, do not attempt, nor need 
not cover it, becauſe the Froſts, or Floods 
do not happen to deſtroy it then, and be- 
cauſe it will ſoon come to Life; and the 
young ones feed on the Shoals and Edges, 
and fome take Shelter under Stones, and 
ſome among Weeds, Roots, &c. on the 
Edges of the Rivers, to preſerve themſelves 
from great Fiſh of Prey, which would de- 
{troy them; and by this Means alſo, each 
Sort of Fiſh are kept to their proper Places; 
for as the Spawn of Stream-Fiſh will, if 
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caſt in ſtill, ſhallow Water, be deftroyed 


by the F roſt: On the other hand, if te 
pen of Carp, or theſe Sorts which caſt 
in May, and in very ſhallow Water, be 
caſt in Rivers, which have too great a 
Deſcent, it is left dry by the ſinking of 
the Water, or is hindered: by too great a 
Feed of Water, or ſome other Cauſe, and 
they ſeldom grow numerous there, ſo ſeem 


to be deſigned for ſtanding Water, or for 


Climates where the Waters r ku in 
that Seaſon. 

Chars, and ſome hes Sorts of. Fiſh, 
which are peculiar to great Lakes, which 
are fed immediately by Springs, and there- 
fore do not freeze, caſt their Spawn in 
the Beginning of Winter, upon the Shoals 
and Edges of the Lakes, - it is likely for 


the ſame Reaſon, as Salmon and Trouts 


caſt theirs, in ſuch Places at the ſame Sea- 
ſons; and the ſeveral Sorts of Fiſh which 


are common to Rivers and Lakes, go out 


of the Deeps in the Lakes to the Shoals, 
or neighbouring Streams, Ditches, Carrs, 
Sc. as the ſame Sorts do out of the aps 
in Rivers, 


The moſt 1 ſort of Sew Fiſh, ach 


as Salmons, which I have. n d 


come ont of the great Deeps, in Spring, 


there 
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there in Summer, and in Autumn poſt upto 
the tops of the Rivers. And Mullets, — 
and ſeveral other ſorts of Sea-Fiſh, come 
up into thoſe Rivers, as far as the Tides 


flow, to the ſame Intent; and Herrings 


come every Spring and Autumn, out of 
the great Deeps, in the Northern Seas, 
into theſe Climates, where the Sun has 


more Influence; and unto the Coaſts of 


theſe Iſlands, where there are hard bot- 
toms proper for them to fix their Spawn 


upon, and never go to the Weſt ſide of 


the Channel, where the Coaſts are ſandy, 
and their Spawn, if caſt upon them, would 


waſh away; chuſe their places, fo that it 


may come to Life; and where their 
young may meet with proper Food, till 
- they are able to go to the North, the pro- 
per places for feeding and growing them 


and when they have ſhot, and are weak, 
retire into the Bays and ſtill Water, On 


e Coaſt, till they are recover d. And 
the Pilchards, Mackerels, and other Sorts 
of Fiſh, come likewiſe out of the great 
Deeps, perhaps from Places far diſtant, in- 
tothe Shoals, in theſe Coaſts. Cod, and 
larger Fish, to the Banks, each at certain 
Depths to the ſame Intent. And if due 
Ohbſervation wete made, of the infinite 

Numbers of other Sorts, I doubt not, but 
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ſpawns, in 


to anſwer all 


; Conveniences, both for che ae going ing and re- 
turning of the old ones, and the 

and feeding of the Voung; and that the 
young of Inſects, and the uſeleſs Fry, 


breeding 


proper for the Food of each Sort of the 
uſeful young ones, are ready at the Time 
and Place, where thoſe young ones breed. 

And as ſome Creatures ſpend much of 
their time, annually, in breeding and feed- 


ing their Young, theſe Fiſh ſpend as 
much Time and Pains, in going to, and 


returning from, Places, where their Young 


vill be bred and fed. What Government or 


Direction the ſeveral Sorts of Fiſhes have; 


whether thoſe in the Sea can trace one 


another by Smell, or how chey collect into 


Hhank, and go the fame Courſes, I know | 


But by theſe Inſtincts, and their 
0 accommodated to proper Seaſons, 
accommodated to 
the ſame Seaſons, Fiſh multiply; grow, 
and feed infinitely faſter, than any other 
uſeful Creatures, which breed or hatch 
their Young, and feed and defend them 


while they are young. And as Hiſh were 
intended to be taken when they came to 


tpawn, it was neceflary that the Numbers 


ch mould breed, e be ee that 


_ 
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perhaps if a Million came to ſpawn, and 
a thouſand ſcaped and bred, and the 
reſt were killed by other Fiſh; or taken 
by Man, the breed and number. might be 
upheld. The Bodies of Whales, and ſome 
of the uſeful Sorts of the greateſt Fiſh, 
which are too ſtrong for Hook, Net, or 
any Inftrument, Man has yet invented to 
ar them within the Water, are ſo con- 
triv'd, that they cannot ſtay many Minutes 
under Water ; and that when they fleep, 
reſt, or are kill'd, a conſiderable part 4 
each lies above Water, and thereby give 
opportunity to a few Men, ſiogle hand, 
to kill and take thoſe manſtrous Creatures, 
Which if they'd continue under Water, 
the united Rios of a Thouſand Men 
could not do. 
Though all this regular Scheme Geins 
to be contriv'd for the propagation and 
benefit of the Fiſh, their Creator and the 
Author of theſe Inſtincts could have adapted 
their Spawn, to have bred in any Climate, 
anti in the greateſt Deeps, and made Food 
for | their Young attend them there, 
28 well as he bas made the Food for the 
old ones attend them there, and given the 
Young ſhelter, or means for Protection 
there. But his providential Goodneſs has, 
by. theſe Inſtincts, render d all, even the 
F 2 moſt 
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moſt inacceſſible Deeps, and even thoſe in 8 


the moſt unhabitable frozen Parts of the 


World, almoſt as advantageous to Man, as 
the dry habitable Lands. For theſe, or 
ſome ſuch Inſtints, or Motives, make 
thoſe Sorts of Fiſh, which live in rapid 
Rivers, or great Streams, run up into the 
ſmall Rivulets and back to their Heads; 
and give thoſe who live all along, an op- 
portunity of taking them in that Seaſon. 
And others which live in deep ſtill Rivers, 
and are difficult to be taken, thefe run out 
into the neighbouring Shoals ; others into 


the Ditches, Lakes, Pools, &c. and 


give People who live upon their fides, an 
opportunity of taking them ; and ſome of 
thoſe Sorts which live in great Deeps] of 
Meers or Lakes, come out into the Shoals 
of thoſe Meers, or Lakes, and others into 
the Ditches, Carrs, &c. and give the neigh- 
bouring People an opportunity of taking 


them; and moſt Sorts of uſeful Sea-fiſh, 
- which live in the great Deeps, nay, even 


in the great Deeps of unhabitable Climates, 
and could not poſſibly be taken, travel 
out, ſome to the Shoals, or the Shoars of 
our Iſlands, and give thoſe who live upon 


 . the Sea Coaſts, an opportunity of taking 


them, and make ſome other Sorts follow 
them, and the ſmall Fry on the Coaſt to 
UT 5 prey 
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prey upon them, and ſo become a Prey to 
Man. And other Sorts to ſpawn, or ſeek 
Food upon the Banks, or Shoals, at Sea, 
and give Fiſhermen an opportunity of 
finding and taking them there. And other 
Sorts to journey out of the Deeps into the 
Rivers, as far as the Tides flow, and give 
thoſe on the ſides an opportunity of taking 
them; and other Sorts to poſt out of the 


great Deeps, up the Rivers to their Heads, 
to the greateſt diſtances from the Sea, and 


give all thoſe who live along their ſides, 
an opportunity of taking them; ſo that 
each Sort are to be taken when they are in 
their greateſt perfection; and the different 
Seaſons of the greateſt part of their coming 


to ſpawn, &c. furniſhes one Sort or 0 
another during the Spring; and that part 


of Summer before the Beaſts are fed, or 
the Fruits of the Earth, Grain, Sc. are 
reaped; and after the Fowls, which are 
moſtly in ſeaſon in Winter, are out, and 
thoſe cured by Salt for all the Vear; and 
other natural Inſtincts or Motives, make 
each Sort of the old ones, which are not 


taken, as ſoon as they have caſt their 
Spawn; and the young ones, as ſoon as 
they are able, make the beſt of their way 
down to the great Rivers, Lakes, or Deeps 


in the main Ocean; nay, ſome Sorts, not 
79 F 2 only 
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only of the old ones, but even their 
young, without, any Guides to the Deeps 
in the moſt diſtant, unhabitable Climates, 


each Sort to the places which afford that 


Sort the moſt proper Food, Ge. for 


growing or feeding, till the Seaſon of 


ſpawning returns; and they make their 


returns fat and full of Spawn, to the in- 


tents and places aforeſaid ; and each ſort 
of them in their proper places, and in the 
proper Seaſons feed upon, and deſtroy, 
thoſe Flies, Inſects, and Creatures, which 
are bred on uſeleſs Leaves, feed on the 


Patrefaction of Vegetables, or Animals, 


by Land or Water, which would be other- 
wife nauſeous, or noxious to Man; and 


perhaps ſome Sorts of them ſack the Juices 


of putrefied Matter out of the Waters, and 
prevent their further Putrefaction. There 
ſome feed upon Weeds, in the Waters, 
nay, ſome upon the vegetable Matter 
waſh'd out of the Earth into the Water ; 


and thereby all thoſe ſorts which ſeem 


uſeleſs, all 2 ſmaller Fry, and all — 
Inſects, even to the ſmalleſt, nay, even 


thoſe Things which ſeem ſuperfluous, 


needleſs, nauſeous, or noxious, feed thoſe 
noble Foods of F iſh, and F owk; ſo that 
we eat up 1 thing, e even Corruption, 


or uſeleſs Things, when they are brought 
to the utmoſt Ferfectis. 
_;Crabs, Lobſters, Oyſters, Cockles, 
Muſcles, and ſuch Sorts of uſeful Shell- 
fiſh, ſome which cannot move any con- 
fiderable diſtance, and ſome which cannat 
move at all, cannot be obedient to any 
ſuch Inſtincts, nor preſerve themſelves by 
Flight, have (though little abſerv'dby us) 
ſuch Inſtincts as propagate their Species, 
and are arm'd with Shells, &c. to prevent 
their Deſtruction by Fiſh of Prey, and 
have Food provided for them upon the 
Shoals, and in the Coaſt where they live 
and breed; and are ready, ſame upon thle 
Shoars, ſame at greater Depths, for the Uſe 
of Man. How ſome of theſe Sorts extend 
their Shells with their Bodies; how ſome 
of them caſt their Shells yearly, and grow in 
ſize before another Shell be form'd, what 
means thoſe Sorts uſe to protect themſelves, 
whilſt they are naked, deſerves Enquiry. 
Beſides thoſe uſeful Sorts of Fiſh, which 
are Food for Man, there are infinite num- 
bers of Sarts of different Shapes and Sizes, 
- which at firſt view ſeem, ſome of them, 
to be uſeleſs, and many of them Enemies 
to Man, becauſe they prey upon, and de- 
ſtroy the uſeful Sorts, nay, Men them- 
ſelves, if they can come at them; among 


3 which, 
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which, I may place the amphibious 
Animals, which inhabit always in or near 
the Waters. But if due obſervation be 


made, it will be found there is a neceſſity 


for every Sort of them, and for a due 
number of every Sort; for as all Fiſh prey 
in proportion to their Sizes, if the ſmall 
that prey upon Inſects, were not prey'd_ 
upon by larger, and they till by larger, 
up to the largeſt, and the greateſt were 
not made to breed ſlowly, or, &c. as Men, 
even in Societies, cannot proportion the 
numbers of Fiſh in the Rivers or Sea, to 
their Food or Uſe, or cannot increafe their 
Food by Labour and Care, as they can of 
of Beaſts and Birds; any Sort not prey'd 
upon, would exceed the proportion of 
their Food, overcome and deſtroy the 
Species which ſhould feed them, put the 


| Whole Scheme out of order; in the end 


want Food themſelves, ſuffer that Species 


which thoſe they feed upon, devour'd, 
and kept in proportion, to increaſe and 
eat up all the Sort they uſed to feed upon, 
till at laſt, thoſe Inſects which gather up 

the Corruption, would be deftroy'd * too 
near, and the Corruption become noxious. 


If thoſe which deſtroy, the Inſects, were 


deſtroy'd too near, the Inſects themſelves 
would be troubleſome, and perhaps 
FFF noxious; 
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noxious ; and the fame Diſorder would 
happen if any Sort or Size were wanting, 


among the other Sorts, upward to the 


higheſt; and beſides, keeping this pro- 
portion, ſeveral Sorts of Fiſh may have 


other ends, perhaps ſome of the ravenous 
Fiſh'in the great Ocean, drive ſome uſe- 


ful Sorts to the Coaft, and give Men an 


opportunity of taking them; and others 


which ſeem uſeleſs to us, eiche drive thoſe 


which are uſeful to purſue their Inſtincts, 
and remove to Places where they may be 


taken, or feed upon Animals, which are 


out of the Places where the uſeful Sorts 


are, and drive thoſe Animals to Places 
where they may be ready for Food, for 
thoſe which are uſeful; and thoſe Parts, 
Abilities, and Inſtincts, which each fort 
has to purſue thoſe below them, and eſcape 
thoſe above them, to propagate, &c. not 
only keep them in the proportion above- 
faid, but find them all conſtant Employ- 
ment; and find Man Employment in tak- 


ing them proportionable, Value for Value, 


to the Employment he has in producing, 
and reaping the Fruits of the Earth, pre- 
ſerving or taking Beaſts, Birds, Ge. 


When Men ſat out at firſt, few Fiſh 
came to their Share, none except a few 


n which lay upon the Shores; 


nay, 
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nay, when they, came to underſtand An- 
gling, only a few fall Fiſh in the Rivers, 
or on the Sea Coaſts, and - thoſe in con- 


tinual Jeopardy from the large voracious 


Fiſh, amphibious Animals, &c, moſt Sorts 
of Fiſh were not to be taken out of the 
Sea, Sc. without that due Proportion of 
the joint Labour of Men in Societies, in 


inventing and making Engines, Inſtru- 


ments, &c. Indeed if there had been no 
monſtrous Fiſh, nor amphibious Mon- 
ſters, ſavage Men, as they have improved 
in the Arts of darting, Cc. would have 
fſh'd . fafely on the Coaſts, or in the 


Waters, and by their great Agility, have 
taken conſiderable Numbers. But the 
amphibious Animals, ſuch as Crocodiles, 
Alligators, &c. upon the Coaſts, and they 


and monſtrous Fiſh in the Waters, in a 


great Meaſure, keep ſingle Men from 


coming upon the Coaſts, or into the Wa- 
ters, and from getting their Food there, 
And as I ſaid of Beaſts, thoſe amphibious 
Creatures, and ravenous Sea Fiſh, abound 
moſt in the Seas and Rivers in the hot 
Countries, where Men are moſt liable to 


be tempted, and run out and turn ſavage. 


And though Beaſts at Land can only breed 


on the Continent or Iſland where they 
Were left, or whither they are remov'd ; 


yet 
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yet as thefe Creatures can ſhift by Water 
whither pleaſe, there ſeems to be 
ſome Inſtin&, which keeps the peculiar 
Sorts in the particular Countries where 
they are found. As Men have increas'd 


in Numbers, and enter'd -into Societies, 


they have found out means, ſuch as Ships, 


Hooks, Darts, Nets, Gc, to ſhorten their 
Labour, and afford Neceſſaries for greater 


Numbers, And as they have remov'd 


into colder Climates, the Seas afford 


greater quantities of Fiſh, &c. and thoſe 


Societies by Inyention, can deſtroy or 
drive away thoſe amphibious Animals 
which are too ſtrong for ſingle Men, or 
thoſe which are unarm'd ; and the moſt 


monſtrous Fiſh are fo far from being able 


to annoy them in Ships, &c. that they 
cannot poſſibly protect themſelves, or eſ- 
cape their Strength or Art ; ſo that theſe 
Deſtroyers, for the ſake of Oyl, Bones, or 
tome oſefol Parts in them, are deſtroy'd by 
Men; ſo that I may fay, a greater Propor- 
tion of Fiſh, than of any other Sort of 
Product, was made for, and only to be en- 
joy'd in, Society, and that even every Sort, 
even the Deſtroyers, are uſeful to, or made 
uſeful by, Society. 

So Men out of Society muſt take what 
the Earth produces of itſelf, what they 


can 
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Can catch at Land or Sea, ſhift from Place 


to Place to ſeek Food or ſtarve, and Are 


forc'd to fight with all the Elements, With 
all the Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes o Prey, 


for what they get, and often fall à Prey 
to them. Men in Society can meliorate 


the Earth; and make it produce Food for 
Cattle, Fowl, Sc. to a very great Num- 
ber, and produce Grain, Fruit, Roots, 
and many other Sorts of Food for them- 
felves; almoft for an infinite Number, and 
take infinite Quantities of Fiſh out of the 
Sea, and ſuch Food from other parts in 
Scarcities or Famines. So that one may 
conclude, the Earth is fitted to produce by 
Labour and Improvement, Meat, Sc. for 
the Labourers, and to ſpare for the Go- 


vernors, Inſtructors, Sc. 


Since all inanimate Bodies, Fluids, Sc. 
are adapted and act by the Laws of the 
Creator, without Inſtinct or Knowledge; 
and all other Animals act by Inſtinct with- 
out erring, for the Benefit of Men in So- 
ciety ; and ſince the greateſt Inducement 
to a reaſonable Creature to obey, 1s Con- 
viction, that thoſe things which are com- 


manded are not the arbitrary Commands 


of a Superior, but Advice for his own 


good; and fince the beſt Praiſe that Man 
can offer to God, is to explain his Good- 


neſs 
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neſs to Man; I. ſhall endeavour to ſhew. 


rat all his Inſtincts, from whence his In- 
clinations or Paſſions ariſe, were adapted 


for his good; and that his Reaſon, or 
Knowledge, or Power of comparing and 


weighing. Ideas of things, was added to 
aſſiſt and limit thoſe Inſtincts, that none 
of them ſhould exceed their Bounds, or 
interfere with one another. That the 


Inſtincts in Man were ſufficient to enforce 


him to do his Duty, and purſue his own 
Good, that the two chief Command- 
ments to God and our Parents, were en- 
forc'd by Inſtinct, and that the negative 
Commandments, were only to prevent 
Men from purſuing any one of their In- 
ſtincts, to infringe or hinder other In- 
ſtincts from being purſu'd, or to hinder 
them from breaking through the Order of 
Things deſign'd for their Good, whereby 
thoſe Aﬀections become inordinate. And 
that God has required nothing of Man but 
Gratitude, and to proſecute things in the 
beſt Order he could contrive them for 
their own Good; and if when he created 
this Globe, he chiefly deſign'd to have 
Men propagated, inſtructed, and aſſiſted 
by one another, and has fitted them with 
Parts and Inclinations for that End, he 
is no hard Taſk-maſter; and ſince aN 
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if obſerv'd and purſued, would drive us 


The State of Mature, &c. 


could not manage Knowledge conferr'd 


without Experience, nor could not em- 
ploy himſelf in Worſhip and Contempla- 
tion, without performing ſocial Duties ; and 


ſince if he wanted not as many things ag 
he does, and had not as much labour as 
he has to obtain them, there would be no 


ſocial Duties, nor he would not be kept 


In Society, he has no reaſon to complain 


of the Situation of things, but great reaſon 
to be thankful. 

Gratitude either ee to God 
or to one another, or neceſſity from the 


Nature and Order he has placed Perſons 
and Things in, are the Cauſes of Love, and 
Reaſon for all other Duties. 


The Duties of Self. preſervation, and 
thoſe to Parents, Princes, Relations, Juſ- 
tice and Kindneſs to one another, ariſe not 
from God's Commands, or the Declaration 
of his Will as abſolute Lord, or from the 
Laws made by Princes, much leſs by Pco- 
ple and Commonwealths, but are conſe- 
quences of God's making Men ſociable 
Creatures, and whilſt God continues Men 
in that State, are in the Nature of Wop 
immutable. _ 

Our natural Inſtindts, and the Nature 
of Things, with a ſmall ſhare of Reaſon 


to 
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The State of Nature, &c. 

to the Performance of our Duties, or 
make us purſue our own Good; and we 
can never err in proſecuting any one of 
our Inſtincte, if we did not proſecute that 
ſo far, or to break through, or act con- 
trary to another of them, and thoſe In- 
ſtincts will anſwer the Teſt of true Reaſon; 
but depend not upon Reaſon, becauſe 
often where Reaſon is weakeſt they are 
ſtrongeſt ; Reaſon ſhould only prevent any 
one of them from breaking in one upon 
another, and take care that every one of 
them have it's due ſhare of our Time, 
Labour, Application, Sc. according to 
the different Times of Man's Life, the 
difference in Stations, or different Neceſſi- 
ties from Accidents, from Circumſtances 
of the Times, So. „„ 

People ſay, Self- Preſervation was the 
firſt Inſtin& ; as all Inſtincts were im- 
printed together, except what alterations 
were made after the Fall, I ſuppoſe they 
mean the firſt Inſtin that acted, perhaps 
it acted not before Gratitude in Adam and 
Eve, who had Reaſon at firſt ſtarting: Be- 
cauſe it muſt follow from want of Food 
or Danger, tis doubtleſs ſo in Infants, be- 
cauſe they cannot exerciſe any other In- 
ſtinct at firſt, till their Seng and Rea- 


fon grow. This Inſtinct is common bo 
ton 8e 1 al 
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The State of Nature, &. 


all other Creatures, and Man, grows up 
with them, is very ſtrong, and ſeldom too 
weak or defac'd ; in any Creature but Man; 
yet there are ſome other Inſtincts ſtronger, 
for though all Creatures, except-the large 
voracious Sort, which by that Inſtin& 
prey upon Van, ſhun and give way to 
Man, except their Property, their Life 
when they cannot eſcape, or their Females 
be parted from them in coupling time, or 


their Neſts, or their Young be in danger 


to be deftroy'd ; yet many ſorts of 
Brutes neglect Self. preſervation, and run 


any riſque to purſue Copulation, preſerve 
their Young, Eggs, Spawn, their Herd, 


Hive, &c. thoſe things being of greater 
Conſequence to Man than their own Be- 
ings; and all this Inſtinct in ſuch Creatures, 


is only to produce and preſerve their 


Young, till they be fit for the Uſe of Men: 
And there are ſome Inſtincts in Man, to 
negle& his own Preſervation for that of 
his Wife, Children, Parents, or numbers 
of People who are not his Relations, in 
procuring them Food, defending chem 
from Dangers, &c. 1 think theſe Inſtincts 


are in the Body and not in the Soul, be- 


cauſe it is not liable to want, or be act, 
or deftroy'd, nor does it procreate, ſo 
can have no lnſtincts of affection to Rela- 

tions; ; 


The State of Mature, &c. 


tions ; indeed it may be ſeparated from 


the Body by other Agents, but if that be 
not by it's own Fault, or that of the Body, 


ſince God can know what that Being 


would have done, if the two Parts had 
not been unnaturally ſeparated, he only 
knows whether it will be to their Preju- 
dice hereafter or not. The Uneaſineſs and 


Decay for want of Food, and the Pleaſure 


in the Taſte of proper Meat and Drink, are 


not only a means to diſtinguiſh, but an In- 


ducement to preſerve our Bodies; Neglect 
in Defe& occaſions Weakneſs, Sickneſs, 
and in too great a defect, Death. The 
Loathing, Load, and Uneaſineſs, or Stupe- 
faction from too much, is a ſyfficient 
warning when we have enough; and the 
Conſequences of Exceſs, as Fatneſs, Inacti- 
vity, Surfeits, Sickneſs, and untimely 


Death, ſufficient Reſtraint. Thoſe who are 


guilty of Exceſs, make that Pleaſure which 
was to induce them to eat and preſerve 
their Bodies, an occaſion to eat too much, 
or eat and drink things too highly re- 


fined, which tickle the Senſe of Taſte too 


much, and- has not placed any Agents to 
tickle the Senſe ſo much in Water, Air, 


or things common and moſt uſeful: And 


thoſe natural Conſequencesof Exceſs, De- 


bauchery, Quarrelling, &c, are not only 


. Xl.  G Warnings 
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warnings to the Perſons guilty to leave off, 


and to others to avoid ſuch Courſes, but of 


infinite Advantage to Society, by deſtroy- 


ing thoſe who will not live regularly, and 


making the Nature of the Things, nay, 
their own Hands, the Agents to puniſh 


them for thoſe Crimes which the Civil 
Magiſtrate cannot reach. This Inſtinct 
was the principal Agent to drive Men 


into Society and keep them there, and 


make them obedient to the Laws of · So- 
ciety ; yet there is one Inſtin& which, di- 
rected by Revelation, makes them con- 
temn what the human Laws of Society 
can inflict upon them for doing their Du- 
ty. And there is ſomething which 
mimicks that higheſt of Virtues, whether 
it be Madneſs, or the Work of the Devil, 
which they call Enthuſiaſm, 1 undertake 

not to determine, But where either the 
Virtue or the Shadow happens, this In- 


ſtinct is frequently ſuſpended, whilſt a 


Man believes he may be deſtroy'd, or 


ceaſe. tobe, or be made miſerable by hu- 


man Power, ſolong as you have his Body, 
you have ſafficient Security for his good 


Behaviour or Obedience; but when once 


a Man is perſuaded that he will not ceaſe 


to be, and that nothing but his Actions 


can make him Happy or wap whe- 


ther 


The State of Nature, &c. 


ther you call it a higher Degree of that 


Inſtinct, or a Deſire after Happineſs, it 
makes him act as if he were clad with in- 
vincible Armour or were immortal. And 
though the human Laws and Power of 
Societies may confine his Body, or 3 
his Actions, or put him to Death; 

ſtill as long as he does what he can to 40 
his Duty, he acts not againſt this Inſtinct, 
becauſe performing any one neceſſary 


Duty does not interfere with our Inſtincts 


to . r any other. 
The Inſtinct in Man, be it in «the Soul 


or in the Body, drives him to Homage and 


Thankfulneſs to his Creator, and to Depen- 
dance on him, how wide fever their No- 
tions be of him, in deſpight of all the At- 
tempts of practical Atheiſts ; and though 
thoſe Acts be chiefly in the Soul, yet the 


was to live in Society, the Body, nay, 


every part of the Body, was to act it's part 


for the Example and Incitement of So- 
cieties; all the Diſpenſations were atteſted 
by Appearances adapted to Man's Senſes, 
and all the Covenants and Sacraments be- 


tween God and Man, were compos'd of 


ſpiritual Grants, upon Conditions by cor- 
poreal means, that the Performance of 
each Man might be viſible to the Society: 
And tho much Time ſpent in Prayer and 
Gs  -*'- -- Ma 
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Body cannot forbear to join, and as Man 


The State of N arure, &c. : 


Repetitions, from ſingle Perſons to God 
who knows the Mind is uſeleſs, yet ne- 


ceſſary in Societies, for Example, Union, 


Sc. The ſeveral Sorts of Worſhip re- 
quired, were to be per form'd not only by 
the Mind, but by the Body alſo for the 


ſame Reaſon: And Baptiſms, Sacraments, 
Sc. were to be perform'd before Societies 


for reminding them, &c. and God in his infi- 
nite Mercy hath appointed us a Mediator, 
compos'd of the Spirit and the Fleſh, to 

promulgate his Will, atone for our Sins, 
govern and judge. The conſtant Depen- 


dance on God interferes with none of the 


Duties of Society, nor with none of our 
Inſtincts which lead us to them, and the 
Days ſet apart for publick Worſhip under 


the Law, were partly employ'd in reading 


and explaining the Law, which was made 
to induce them to obſerve the Duties of 
Society; and he requires not more upon 


that account under the Goſpel, nor ever 
intended that it which is adapted by all the 
ſacred Ties and ſtricteſt Rules to make 
People act in Society, ſhould, drive them 
out, and the Recluſe who binder them- 
ſelves from paying their natural Duty to 
their Parents, which nothing can excuſe, 
$ om propagating and educating Children, 


Ye. which I think will hardly be excuſed 


by ſaying it 15 Corban, 


1 here 
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The State of Mature, &c. 
There is in every Man Inſtincts that 
move him to Action and Reſt, alternately 
to Converſation, to Curioſity, or Improve- 
ment in Knowledge, a natural Awe or 
Fear of doing any thing amiſs fooliſhly, 
or which may diſgrace him, and an Emu- 

lation to excel others; theſe ſeem to be 
auxiliary, or flow from other Inſtincts, and 
ſeveral of them are ſubſervient to Virtues 

or Vices, as they are employed; and thoſe 
we call Paſſions, which proceed from In- 
ſtincts, and are auxiliary to them, ſuch as 
Love, Fear, Joy, Hatred, Anger, &c. 
act from the Inſtincts they proceed from. 
What Change of Inſtinct was made in 
Eve after her Diſobedience, whether ſne 
was then firſt ſubject to Adam, and had De- 
ſire to propagate, bring forth, nurſe, and 
educate Children by Pain and Labour, I 
undertake not to determine: But fince In- 
ſtin& to Procreation in Man, Woman, 
and Brutes, is the ſame, and the irreſiſti- 
ble Deſire placed in each Creatute, attend- 
ed with the great Pleaſure in the Means 
or Action, was intended as a Bait to 
make them purſue the Means to pro- 
cure the End; and it is equally a Duty 
in each Creature to purſue thoſe Deſires, 
and enjoy thoſe Pleaſures, which each of 
them only does, at proper Seaſons; only 
in Man they are to be purſued and enjoy- 
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adapted, happens to meet the Object 


The State of Nature, &c. 


ed, without thwarting his other Inſtincts, 
which anſwer the Ends of Society, other- 


wiſe, if they tend to hinder the Ends of 


Society, they are criminal. 

There is an Inſtinct in each Creature of 
each Sex, as well in thoſe which re- 
gard not one another after the Act 


of Copulation, as thoſe which live to- 


gether for a Time; if there be Choice to 


chuſe the moſt noble and beautiful of the 


Kind to couple with, to keep up the 


Dignity and Beauty of the Race; though 
there be the fame Inſtint in Men and 
Women, and an Inſtin& in them each to 


appear ſo, or aſſiſt their Appearance, by 
Dreſs, Ornament, Sc. as the Mind, as 
well as the Body, is concerned in Society, 


Reaſon ſhould affiſt to help to chuſe one 


who is moſt likely to perform the Duties 
of Wife, Companion, and Mother beſt; but 


the bodily Inſtinct ofteneſt prevails. This 


Inſtinct ſeems not to be general; for 
ſometimes there is ſomething in the Frame 
of the Senſes, or Mind, whereby one or 
both is adapted to be pleaſed with the Fea- 
tures or Actions of this or that Woman, 


as of this or that Friend, this or that Ob- 


ject, this or that Employment; and when 
the Perſons, whoſe Senſes and Mind is ſo 


1 


The State of Mature, &c. 


in which there is that Agteement, the 
Inſtinct acts with Force almoſt irreſiſtible; 
and ſometimes the falſe Notion of Riches, 
Honours, &c. or falſe Opinions of Per- 
ſons, and things over-rules this Inſtinct, 
and all the Aſſiſtance Reaſon can give. 
The End of this Inſtin& is anſwered a- 
mong the wild Brutes, which do not chuſe, 
by the ſtrongeſt Male, becoming Maſter 
of the Herd, or, &c. and among the tame 
ones by Man's preſerving the beſt Male, 
and gelding the reſt. EE . 

Thoſe Creatures, whoſe Spawn, or 
Eggs will hatch, and their Young pro- 
vide for themſelves, without the Aſſi- 
ſtance of their Parents, pair not ; thoſe 
whoſe Mother produces Milk for their 
Young, and has Graſs or Food ready, 
without the Trouble of ſeeking it, provid- 
ed for themſelves, produce their Young 


at the Seaſon when that Food is ready, 


and feed their Young with Milk till Food 
be ready for it, pair not ; thoſe which are 
tame, provided for by Man, and reſtrain- 
ed from breeding, as Man ſees fit, whoſe 
Females are moſt profitable, pair not, but 
one Male ſerves many Females. The 
Male and Female of moſt Sorts of Crea- 


tures, which procure and fetch Food far 


their Young, pair and keep to one anor 
ther, provide for one another, the Male 
ö for 
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for the Female, while great with Young, 
or each for other in Turns, while they 
a-e ſitting or hatching their Eggs, and for 
their Young, till they are able and in- 
ſtructed to ſeek or catch their Food, and 
provide for themſelves, which anſwers to 
the Ends of Marciage among Men and 
Women, becauſe the Eldeſt of their 


Young are not able to provide for them- 


ſelves, till the Parents be almoſt paſt Pro- 
pagation, and the youngeſt ſometimes, not 
till the Parents grow ſo old as to ſtand in 
Need of Aſſiſtance themſelves. 
All Females breed very young, ſome 
the firſt Year, more in the ſecond or third, 
Woman breeds not till ſhe be at Age to 
perform the Offices of a Mother; every 
Woman breeds not ſo conſtantly, becauſe 
the Children cannot provide ſo ſoon for 
themſelves; moſt other Females to within 
a Year or two of Death; Woman not to 
within thirty Years of the uſual Time of 
Death, that the Children may be grown 
and inſtructed before the Parents die. 
Man begets Children at a much greater 


Age than Woman bears, becauſe he is 
to make Proviſion for Wife and Children; 
becauſe Nurſing, Sc. are Actions of the 


Body, inſtructing an Action of the Mind, 


requires more Experience, and may be 
performed much later. 
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De State of Nature, &c. 
Marriage is abſolutely neceſſary for 
Women, becauſe otherwiſe, all the Trou- 
ble, Care, and Charge of educating Chil- 
dren, would lay upon them, and they are 
the only Creatures which are with Young, 
or. whoſe Young are not able to provide 
for themſelves before the Mother has more 
young; much more, who have ſeveral fingle 
ones, or Broods of young, before any one of 
them can provide for themſelves; and be- 
cauſe they require Neceſſaries and Educa- 
tion for a long Time, which becomes na- 
tural Ties to keepeach Woman to one Man. 
There is a Neceſſity, and it is a great 
Blefling that we ſhould be born in a naked 
helpleſs State; and that we ſhould conti- 
nue a long Time in that State, and grow 
ſtronger and wiſer by equal Degrees; and 
that the Mother ſhould not be capable to 
provide for /herſelf and her Infants: For 
if the human Race' ſhould have come to 
full Size and Strength in a Year or two, as 
other young Creatures do, they without 
ſufficient Inſtruction, Experience, &c. 
whence the Uſe of Reaſon: grows, would 
have made much madder Work than they 
do. Indeed; God could have given Man 
Powers of acquiring Knowledge faſter, in 
Proportion; but thoſe Powers were not 
found fit for this State; and if they had need- 
ed no Aſſiſtance, expected no Eſtates, We: 3 


De State of Mature, &c. 


they would have been under no Ties to 
Parents, and would never have ſubmitted 
to have been inſtructed, never obeyed 
their Commands, nor never returned any 
Aſſiſtance to their Parents in Sickneſs, or 
old Age; and except their being born in 
this Condition, had obliged each Woman 
to keep to one Huſband; none of the ſo- 
cial Duties could hold on both Sides, be- 
tween Men in their ſeveral Relations, but 
every one of them would have been pre- 
carious; the Father could have no Affec- 
tion for the Mother, nor Love for his Chil- 
dren, nor would not provide for them, 
nor inſtruct them, the Children would 
not honour their F athers, nor return Aſ- 
ſiſtance to them, in Sickneſs, or old Age, 
as to thoſe who gave them Being, fed 
and ſupported them whilſt young, and e- 
ducated them ; nor to their chief Parent, 
or Prince, as to him who protects their 
| Perſons when young, and their Perſons 
and Properties when at Age; nor would 
have no Affection or Regard to any Rela- 
tions on the Father's Side. 

Beſides the ſuppoſed Choice, Conſent, 
and Contract, each Perſon has a natural 
Affection for the Perſon, he or ſhe firſt 
conſummated that Contract with, and 

that Affection Is increaſed from their joint 
Deſigns 


The State of Mature, &c. N 


Deſigns of begetting, nouriſhing, edu- 
cating, and providing for Iſſue, by their 
joint Intereſts, Confidence in each other, 
Expectation of Aſſiſtance in Want, Sick- 
neſs, old Age, &c. Beſides their Duty by 
God's or Man's Laws, but falſe Reaſon- 
ings and vicious Habits, ſometimes deface, 
in a great meaſure, natural Inſtincts, and 
natural Ties or Obligations. 

As Marriage is a Compact, without 
which neither Families, nor Societies, 
could ſubſiſt; and as the chief Article of 
the Contract is at the Diſcretion of the 
Parties, as when each of them performs 
their natural Inſtincts and Duties as afore- 
ſaid, thoſe Inſtincts and Affections are 
heightened; ſo, on the contrary, where 

there is an Appearance of Want of Diſcre- 
tion, or Modeſty, which is an innate In- 
ſtinct, all ſlackens, as any of the Ends are 
neglected, eſpecially in the Concern of 
Faithfulneſs; the Inſtincts and Affections 
are frequently abated, and few of the other 
Ends purſued; nay, Ground of Suſpicion 
is ſufficient to put a Stop to all: If in the 
Wife, Affection to her ceaſes, Inclina- 
tion to beget Poſterity weakens, becauſe 
of Uncertainty; if any are born, the 
Huſband's to nouriſh, educate, and pro- 
vide for her and them; nay even to 
provide 
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Males act a little ſooner or later, when 


The State of Mature, &c. 
provide for himſelf, frequently abates, 


To prevent this Crime of Unfaithfulneſs, 


Women have a Privilege which no other 
Female has; for though they have a con- 


tant Inſtinct to propagate, they have it not 


in irreſiſtible Degree at certain Seaſons, 
becauſe they are not to execute that In- 


ſtinct, till they are contracted, and are to 
. Be governed by the Laws of that Contract, 3 
and becauſe, when they are contracted to 


one Man, he might be abſent, or fick at 
that Seaſon, and becauſe they can provide 
for their Young at any Seaſon of the 
Year. 

And as the Females of moſt other Sorts 
of Creatures, have their Seaſons of deſiring 
to propagate, only ſuited to the Diſtance of 
Time of their going with Young, to the 
Time when Food will be provided for 
their Young, or Plenty to make them pro- 
duce Food for them ; ſo the Males only 


have Ability to act at thoſe Seaſons, ex- 


cept only ſome few Species which are uſe- 
ful, tame, and in fome ſort, provided for, 


or aſſiſted with Food by Man, when the 


Seaſons do not naturally afford Plenty, and 


the Males and Females kept aſunder by 
Man, whoſe Females are ready ſometimes 
ſooner: or later than that Seaſon, and whoſe 
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The State of Nature, &. 93 
the Females are ready for the Convenience 
and Advantage of Man: But Man has the 
Privilege for the Reaſons aboveſaid, to 
have Ability at any Seaſon, when he is 
preſent with his Wife, in the beſt State 
of Health, -&c. How far theſe Privileges 
are abuſed, is not fit to be mentioned; 
and the Puniſhments which naturally at- 
tend thoſe Abuſes are proportioned to the 
Crime, ſuch as Inability, Barrenneſs, Loſs 
of Affection, Separation, Divorce, Same, 
Contempt. Many Men over- power theſe 
Inſtincts to Marriage and Affections to 
Relations, by attempting to be wiſer than 'S 
he ho gave thoſe Inſtincts to them, and 
commanded them to purſue them regu- 
larly here, upon Condition that they 
' ſhould have nobler Inſtincts, and nobler 
„„ 0.) io yiols los vr 
Ihe principal Pretences for hindering 
Marriage, or ſuſpending it, till it do not 1 . 
anſwer the End, is to acquire great E- 
ſtates, and live high, that is, if they have 
not enough to live upon themſelves, as 
they defire, and enough to ſpare, to pro- 
vide for Children at firſt, as they think 
proper, they are not bound to endeavour 
to produce any: And the Men now, as 
they call it, of refined Knowledge, talk 
of getting Children, as to no other "oy 
LEED I but 


who have no Eſtates, ought not to-get any 
Children: Others exclude themſelves from 
Society, under a Pretence of acquiring 
Knowledge of ſerving God better than in 


they be more holy and more at Leiſure to 


by neglecting all the ſocial Duties of Pro- 

pagation, to Relations, &c. and as much 

as in them lies, depriving an infinite Num- 

ber of Beings, from being propagated in 

Time. If Creatures, which are for the Uſe 
"or of Man, ſhould ebſtais; and not breed, 


ſhould take a Ahimant not breed, what 


| the Race of Man be deſigned for the Ser- 
vice and Glory of God hereafter, what 
| Excuſes will they make who have deprived 
him of Numbers of Subjects, or Servants; 
wass not this one of the Talents entruſted 


for every Talent, | 

Indeed, it ſeemed to be the Opinion of 
the Apoſtles, that they might ſuſpend 

Marriage, when the Deſtruction of Judes 

was at hand, and when the Chriſtians 
3 | were under thoſe terrible Perſecutions, that 
i Pods che e could not be anſwered, and that 


. they 


but to heir their Eſtates; and that thoſe 


the Manner he has directed: Others, that 
perform the Offices of Prieſtheod, there- 


\what would Man do; it Slaves, or Subjects, 


would the Maſters or Princes ſay; and if 


with them, and are they not to accoust 


The State of Nature, "oP 


they might do greater Service to Mankind, 
by flying from Place to Place, and pub- 
liſhing-the Goſpel, which they could not 
do if they had Wives and Children, with- 
out thing through the indiſpenſably 
Neceſſity of providing for them, and per- 
haps ſome Excuſes may be made by People 
who are Servants, or Slaves, or otherwiſe 
incapacitated to anſwer the Ends. 
Whether thoſe ſhort Hints before the 
Flood of — taking Wives of all that they 
cboſe — and, that their Children were 


| 


mighty Men, Men of Renown, — and the 


Earth was filled with Violence, were 1n- 
tended to expreſs, that thoſe Children born 
out of Families, not educated, inſtructed, 
nor provided for, were not to be govern'd 
by the Societies, but were the Agents of 
thoſe Violences, I know not; but it ſeems 
as if the Crimes of thoſe Perſons and their 
Iſſue, was the cauſe of the Deſtruction of 
them, and the Earth, at the Flood, or at 
leaſt the cauſe of 10 the Puniſh- 
ment at that Time. 
There is in Parents, an Affection to 
their Children by I nſtinct, ſtronger in 
the Mother, becauſe ſhe is more certain 


they are her Iſſue; ſtrongeſt while the 


Children are youngeſt, when they need it 


moſt ; and ſtrongeſt Kill to the youngeſt, 


becauſe | 
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becauſe it needs it moſt; for that reaſon 


de beautiful, wiſe, grateful, or not; and 


The State of Mature, &c. 


left chiefly to her Care while tender and 
weak; Satisfaction in taking Care and 


Pains for them, in converſing with them, 


even as well before they have the uſe of 


Reaſon as after: Pleaſure in the Repu- 


tation of having Iſſue, and ſeeing them 
proſper, Expectation of having their Aſ- 
ſiſtance in Sickneſs or old Age, of pre- 
ferving, or making their Memory famous, 


in paying a Debt to Nature, and ſome- 
thing in reſpect of increaſing the number 


of Beings hereafter. 


Some of thoſe Inſtincts are neceſſary in 


Brutes, and continue for a little Time till 


the young can live without Help. They 
are neceſſary in Parents, becauſe though 
it is a duty to beget Children, and to give 
them Food, Sc. yet it is in every one's 
Power, whether they will or not, and no 
Laws can compel them; and it is neceſſary 
that their Affections to their Children, 


| ſhould contive till Death, becauſe Children 


are not able to leave their Parents of a long 
Time, nor fit to leave them, till they be 


inſtructed; and the Affections by Inſtinct 


follow, if the Parents act naturally they 


love, though the Children give no reaſon- 


able occaſion for Affection, whether they 


Can 


The State of Nature, &c. 
can hardly be overcome by Reaſon in the 
greateſt Provocations; in whatever elſe 


the Image of God in Man conſiſted, or 


what Parts ſoever were defaced, at the 


Fall, Adam and Eve being intended to 


be Parents, had natural Inſtincts to pro- 
create and provide for their Off- ſpring, 
with the Powers and Means God had 
given them, at ſecond hand, as God 


created, provided for, and endeavour'd to 


make them his Off-ſpring (as the Apoſtle 


calls them) happy. And this Inſtinct, or 


Affection, runs downward to the Sac- 
ceſſions, born or to be born; and ſome 


think for that reaſon, that the eldeſt 


Father has a right of governing or dire&- 
ing all thoſe deſcended directly from him, 


in Affairs which relate to the F amily, and 


of inſtructing and adviſing them in every 
Thing; nay, ſome will carry it ſo far, 


that this Affection, and Pre-eminence, 2 


Authority, goes along with the eldeſt of 

the eldeſt Line, of which more afterwards. 
The Obligation among the Jews, to 

marry the next Relation, not prohibited, 


was a means to keep the Tribes, and their 


Inheritances ſeparate from one another, 
and perhaps, thoſe nearer were pro- 
hibited, becauſe the Familiarities among 
Relations in the ſame Family, would be 
Vor. . H = © 
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De State of Mature, &c. 
a great Temptation to Irregularity, if Mar- 
riage were not forbidden among them; and 
the ſuſpicions which wouldariſe thereby up- 
on Women, bred upcloſely in their Fathers 
Family, or in thoſe of near Relations, 
would make them not ſo much to be re- 
garded by virtuous Men upon that Account. 
Perhaps marrying near Relations, was 
prohibited becauſe the Ties of Affection be- 
ween the Relations was ſufficiently ſtrong, 
and Intermarriages being a ſort of Alliances 
between the Relations on each Side, and 
marrying thoſe which were not already 
ally d, was a fort of an Engagement to 
bind Families more ſtrictly in Soctety. 
The Earneſtneſs to obtain, and Pleaſure 
in procuring, Proviſion for Iſſue natural, 
and made an Inducement to take Pains in 
doing it, as Pleaſure is made an Induce- 
ment to procreate them, and both are 


right, if rightly apply'd, and no other 


Duty be thereby broke through. Some 


Heaſts and Infects gather Proviſion in the 


Summer, and hay it up in Store for them- 
ſelves in Winter; and many Creatures 
make Dens and Neſts to preſerve their 
Eggs and Young in; but I do not remem- 
ber that any Sort lays up Proviſion for 
their Voung, either before they are born, 
or hatched; or after. = Ho 
9 hs As 


The State Mature, &c. 
As the Earth produces ſucceſſive Sup- 


7 
7 
1 5 7 


plies, and every Race of Man is bound to 


provide for their own Iſſue; hoarding 
Eſtates for ſelves and Iſſue, more than 


neceſſary, is roviding us and them Fuel, 


for our or their inordinate Luſts; and 
when we have enough, the pretence of 


providing for, or raiſing a Family, does 
not diſcharge us from our Duty of relieve- 
ing the Poor, which Relief the Poor has, 
though in a leſſer degree, the fame Right 


to from the Rich, as Children have of 


Proviſion from their Parents: of which 


more hereafter; 

Beſides all the natural Affiſtance from 
Parents to Children, ſuch as nurſing, con- 
verſing with, inſtructing, Cc. and thence 
moſt of the reaſons why Relations have 
Affections to one another, is ſupply'd by 
Strangers, for thoſe who! have great 
Eftates ; and therefore thoſe Affections are 
generaly leſs among the Rich, than among 
the Poor; and Children are not im- 
mediate Debtors to their Parents, but to 


thoſe who got the Eſtates, perhaps ten 


Generations ago; and Mothers who quit 


themſelves of the trouble of nurſing, con- 
verſing with, and taking care of their 
Children, quit their Children, as far as.in 
them lies, of the Pleaſure of loving, and 
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The State of Mature, &c. 
themſelves of loving and being beloved by 


their Children; and Fathers who leave 


the Converſation, Inſtruction, and diſ- 
ciplining of their young Children to others, 
have Returns accordingly, and the moſt they 
can reaſonably expect from their Children, 
is to have a Nurſe, Servant, or, &c, to 


look after them, when ſick, or aged, &c. 


ſo the one loſes the 8 Care of their 
Parents, and the other, the dutiful Returns 
of affectionate Children; - and whether 


thoſe, either Parents or Children, who 


free themſelves from the Duties of F amilies 
or Societies, by acquiring or enjoying great 
Eſtates, have the better of thoſe who do 
their Duties, Time muſt diſcover. 
In caſe of deceaſe of Parents, while 
Children are young, the Care of their 
Education devolves upon the next eldeſt 
Relation, unleſs granted by the ſurviving | 
Parent to ſome other. If there were no 
Eſtate, naturally on the Father's fide, if 
an Eſtate of the Mother's fide, which can- 
not inherit, except the Eſtate be the 
Inheritance of the Mother, and then to 
the next eldeſt Relation on the Father's 
fide, Queer, If Eſtates deſcend on each 


fide. 


If theſe Inſtincts had not been very 


ſtrong, tis eaſy to imagine, what would 


have 


The State of Nature, &c. 


have become of Infants ; Eſpecially one 
would have ſuppos'd among the poor 
People, who are forc'd to labour: hard to 


provide Neceſſaries for themſelves ; but ſo 


little ſhare has Education, or Knowledge; 
in this Affair, that a brute Creature, or the 
moſt ignorant of human Race, will venture 
or ſpend their Life, rather than part with 
their Young ; whilſt the moſt polite will 
truſt their young in the Hands and to the 
Care of a Perſon they never ſaw before, 


rather than dirty their Cloaths; and if the 


Deſire of, and Pleaſure in, begetting them 
were not much ſtronger, they would leave 
that Trouble to others alſo. | 
Reverence and Aﬀection from Children 
to their Parents, is partly by implicit 
Inſtinct, and partly by the. Inftin& of 
Gratitude, as they are parcel of their 
Parents, have been begot, nouriſhed, pro- 
tected, educated, and provided for, by their 
Parents. This continues only in Brutes, till 
they are able to provide for themſelves, 
and after that, they regard not Parents 
nor Relations. In human Race it con- 
tinues till Death, to the ends aforeſaid ; 


and that Affection to their Perſons by | 


Inſtin&, if their Parents uſe them never 
ſo cruelly, continues, nay, even if their 


Parents were diſtracted ; nay, even that 


$2.2 Honour 
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102 The State of Mature, &. 
Honour, Reverence, and Obedience, com- 
manded by God, proceeds ſo naturally 
from Children to their Parents, that even 
Ignorance, and all Vices join'd to it (except 
the diabolical Sin of Pride) cannot deface 
the Impreſſion of thoſe Duties in our 
Minds, whatever they do in the Per- 
formanee ; and whenever Children do 
their Duty, there is an inward Satisfaction 
attends it, as an Inducement, as there is 
In performing every natural Duty, where 
there is neither Religion nor Policy ; theſe 
Affections abate upon ſuſpicion, that the 
legal Father is not the real Father, and 
devolves upon the ſuppoſed Father, and i in 
caſes of uncertainty is ſuſpended, whence 
ariſes the neceſſity of one Woman keeping 
to one Man. If filial Aﬀection were not 
chiefly by Inſtinct, as the caſe ſtands now, 
when Eſtates are ſettled chiefly upon the 

eldeſt Son, and that thought too little to 
keep up the Families, whereby they in- 
deed make him Lord over all the reſt ; 

| the younger Children would be weakly 

3 bound by Gratitude, Theſe Inſtincts or 

& Aﬀections, are equally neceſſary for the 

preſervation of the young of Brutes and 
Men; for if they were not obedient to the 
Call and Directions of their Parents, during 
their Ignorance, few would eſcape being 

| deſtroy d 


The State of Mature, &&. 
deſtroy'd by other Agents, by Accidents, 
or by themſelves; and though Brates do 
not take care of their Parents wheh aged, 
and paſt providing for themſelves, becauſe 


that would be of no Service, but a Detri- 
ment to Man; yet if theſe Inſtincts were 


not ſtrong, and the Ties of Gratitude great 
among the Poor, where there is no Pro- 
viſion but Labour, either for the young 


or old, what would become of the ſick 


or aged Parents. | | 

This Inſtinct in Families runs much 
further, than to private ſingle Families, 
to a greater Confidence in Relations, than 
in Strangers; and further ſtill very re- 
markable among the ancient Tribes, Clans, 
and Kingdoms, named each from their 
common Father, not only in joint Intereſt 
and Affection to another, but in Reverence 
and Subjection to their Chief; and ſo in 
Subordination to the Heads of younger 


Houſes; ſo that in the ſame relation, as 
natural Children, had each to their re- 


ſpective Parents, each Tribe had naturally 

to their Prince, in a political Senſe. 
Beſides the Neceſſity of living in Fami- 
lies, and performing the Duties therein, 
there is a Neceſſity from the Nature of 
things, that Families ſhould unite together 
into Societies, and that each Member of 
H 4 the 
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the Society ſhould be bound to perform 
his Duty therein, in order to their living 
ſafe and comfortably here ; becauſe Man's 
Armour, offenſive and defenſive, conſiſts 
in Inſtruments and Materials contriv'd, 
procur'd, and employ'd, by Numbers of 
Hands, to protect them from being de- 
vour'd by ravenous Beaſts, Birds, amphi- 
bious Creatures, Fiſhes, Se. to protect 
the uſeful Creatures from them, to deſtroy 
them, &c, to protect their Bodies, Wives, 
Children, and Servants, their Property, in 
Lands, Goods, &c. againſt ambitious 
Princes, Murderers, lewd Perſons, Rob- 
bers, Thieves, Sc. that the many things 
neceſſary for the Support and Convenience 
of every one's Lite, may be procur'd by 
the joint Knowledge, ar. and La- 
bour of great Numbers of different Abili- 
ties and Employments. To preſerve the 
collective Knowledge of former Apes, to 
inſtruct Youth, to cultivate the Earth, 
manufacture it's Products, to-govern the 
Societies, inſtruct in matters of Religion, 
in procuring Remedies for the Sick, Cc. 
and to advance that Knowledge by the In- 
formation, Examples, Sc. and that the 
joint Body, or the Wiſe and Rich, ſhould 
ne, the Ignorant and Poor, and make 


their 
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The State of Nature, &c. 
their Labour ſupport themſelves, and be- 
come a Benefit to the whole. A 

And as Men at their ſeveral Ages, and 


in their ſeveral degrees of Capacity, ſtrive 


to get Liberty to follow the Dictates or 
Concluſions of each their own Reaſon, 
whether their Evidence be true or falſe, 


whether their Concluſions be truly or falſe- 
ly drawn, whether their Reaſon be bribed 


by overvaluing ſome things, or prejudic'd 


by undervaluing ſome other things, whe- 


ther they underſtand how to uſe their Op- 
ticks to view things at each Diſtance in 


their true Magnitude, or to take the things 


neareſt to be largeſt, and as ſome ſome- 
times want to ſupply Nature, ſome to 


ſupply irregular Deſires, thence ariſes ne- 
ceſſity of Inſtruction and Reſtraint by Go- 


vernment of Parents whilſt young, and 
of Princes, &c. when at Age; and each 
Perſon of each Sex has Inſtincts, Capaci- 
ties, and Ability to perform each their ſe- 
veral Duties in Societies, as they have in 
a Family; each to perform the Duties in 
2 Family, and they are to contribute joint- 
8 ly to perform what every Family does pri- 
& vately, in the ſame Order of Preference 
with the ſame Care of thoſe incapable as 
of Infants, and fo in Degrees, 
15 The 
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Fe Man's good in Society: The Duties en- 


3 Neighbours; and of Civil Wars and Re- 


The State of Mature, &c. 
The natural Inſtincts which every Man 
has, are adapted for Society, and for every 


join'd in the Goſpel are all founded upon 
natural Inſtints, thoſe to God as to our 
Father, F ceder, Protector, &c. thoſe to 
, our Relations as Father, Brethren, Wife, 
Children, Sc. and to all the Race of 
Men, as God's Children and our Brethren, 
Society itſelf is fram'd for the Good of 
every one in the Society ; and there 1s not 
one Family or ſocial Virtue, but it has it's 
\ natural Reward, nor one Vice of either 
ſort, but it has it's natural Puniſhment. 
One of the principal Uſes of government 


in Society, and which is a Duty moſt 
ſtrongly inculcated in the Goſpel, is, that 


each Member ſhould refer their Claims or 


Injuries to be determin'd or righted by the 


Head. of the Society, and not take upon 
them to judge for Right, or revenge them- 

j ſelves; and that after ſuch Reference, each 

\ ſhould fit ill, though they cannot get Re- 
dreſs againſt their Fellow-Subjects, or a- 


' gainſt the Head, as Childen in a Family 


refer all differences among themſelves to 
their Father, without Appeal or Force, to 
prevent the horrid Conſequences of Strifes, 
' Broils, and Tumults, among inferior 


bellions. 
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The State of Nature, &c. 
| bellions. Thoſe Societies which purſue 


theſe Inſtincts regularly, as they are laid 
down in the Chriſtian Religion, would be 


upon the beſt foot imaginable, they would 


be inoffenfive, kind, and aſſiſtant one to 
another, and reſolute upon good grounds, to 


defend themſelves againſt any other Prince 


or Society, who ſhould offer to do them 
Injuſtice. Nay, things are ſo well con- 
triv'd, that ſome of the irregular or extra- 


vagant Appetites of Men, are conducive 


to draw People into Society, and k 


them employ'd in the Proportion delign'd. 


Inclination to Variety of, and Curioſity in, 
Meats and Drinks, are Inducements to 
draw Men in, and continue them in So- 
ciety where ſuch can only be procur'd. 
The Defires of the Rich after rich Metals, 
Stones, Rarities, and Delicacies, which 
ſeem inordinate, and for which there 
ſeems little real Occaſion, make more 
Employment for Men, Ge. and make 
ſome Societies of Men, where there is 


Plenty of Products unite in force of Ship- 


ping, &c. to ſeek and fetch thoſe Things 
from diſtant Parts; others join in Societies 


to inhabit and cultivate thoſe Countries 

where they are found and produced, to dig 
and produce them, and thoſe Inhabitants 
; of Countries which produce few Neceſſa- 


ries 
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. ries, procure the Products and Manufac- 


tures of Countries, which yield Superffui- 


ties, in exchange for thoſe uſeleſs things 
which makes one Society emulate another, 
propagates Improvements, Science, Re- 
ligion, &c. and gives Men a larger View 
of the ſeveral Works of God, below and 
above. 

In Societies, ſome Perſons by too much 
Induſtry or Covetouſneſs, employ the 


Hands of the Poor, in Improvements, 


Trade, &c. upon too hard Terms, over- 
reach the Ignorant and feed the Extrava- 
gant to acquire Eſtates ; and ſome of their 
Succeſſors often in a ſhort Time, employ 
the Poor in procuring them Supplies for 
their Extravagances, are over-reach'd by 
the Cunning, and fed by the Covetous 
upon extravagant Terms to ſpend their 
Eſtates ; fo that both keep the Induſtrious 
employ' d, and the latter prevents too great 
abundance. 


WhetherCurioſity increaſes with Riches, 


or Man's Curioſity be boundleſs, I know 


not, but generally the richer they are, the 
idler they are, and the more they have to 
ſpend, the more coſtly Things they defire ; 
ſo that the idle extravagant People are 
made a means to keep the Induſtrious more 
fully 
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fully employ'd, perhaps in that Degree 
which is moſt for their Advantage. 

The Defire of ſtrange and various Faſhi- 
ons. in Women, who. will not employ 
- themſelves about any thing uſeful or ne- 
ceſſary, makes them employ themſelves 
and others, who want to manufacture and 
ſow things, fait their Humours, and in 
ſome meaſure employ their Minds, and 
prevent the conſequences of Idleneſs. 

And though the extravagant whimſical 
People, intend not the Advantage of the 
Poor, tis better for the Poor who can 
labour to earn Money, for labouring 
about Faſhions or any trifles, than that 
the Rich ſhould give them ſo much Money 
to live upon idly ; becauſe, beſides what 
the Rich who want Employment do, 
thoſe who have been bred up idly, and fall 
into Poverty, will not labour, and thoſe 
who have been bred up poorly and idly, 
will not labour, and thoſe who have been 
bred up to labour and want Employment, 
naturally fall into irregular Courſes, and 
'tis the greateſt defect in Government to 
maintain, or ſuffer any who have not Em- 
ployment to live idly, | 
Since Man is intended to be a Subject 
and ſociable Creature hereafter, and is to 
be fitted for that State here firſt in Fa- 
milies, 


” * 
. * * . 
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milies, and after in Societies; and ſince 
this State is an Image of that hereafter, 
wherein is repreſented, though imperfect- 


(as all our Repreſentations of heteafter 
are) the Affection of God to his Children, 


by the Affection of Parents to their Chil- 
dren, and by the Affection of the chief 


Parent to his Subjects, the Honout and 
Reverence of the Children of God, by 
the Honour and Reverence Children and 
Subjects pay to their Parents or Sovereign; 
the Charity or univerſal Affection among 
the Children of God, by the Affections 
and Love among Brethren and Subjects, 
could it enter into the Heart of any rea- 


fonable Creature, before he had firſt re- 
nounc'd hopes of hereafter, to imagine 


that God, after he had fram d Man, and 
every Thing elſe for Families and Societies, 
would not imprint Inftinets, and lay down 
Rules by whom, and how, thoſe Families 


and Societies ſhould be govern'd z or that 


he would leave it in their Power to run 
wild, or to chooſe ſuch Governours as 
they pleas'd, and conſequently to be go- 


vern'd as the ſtrongeſt Party of every So- 
ciety pleas'd, leave his Families, either 


ſmall or great without Stewards, and leave 
them to chooſe Stewards themſelves, ac- 
countable to themſelves, The —— when 


ey 
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| they rebell'd, follow'd their chief Leader 


who was ſet over them, but never at- 
tempted to chooſe one that we know of. 
Since Society is abſolutely neceſſary, and - 
they cannot ſubſiſt without ſome Govern- 
ment, whence did right of Dominion pro- 
perly, &c. ariſe, God created but one 


couple of human Kind, and the Earth, 


Ge. brought forth doubtleſs, many couples 
of every other Sort of Creatures tis like- 
ly, becauſe if there had been ſeveral cou- 
ples of Men and Women created, be- 
tides the Difference it would have mads 
in reſpect of their Probation and Fall, 
thoſe Couples and their eldeſt Deſcendants 
would have claimed Equality, and they 
would have been at perpetual Strife and 
Contention for Superiority, and would not 
have had the fame Affection to one ano- 
ther, as thoſe who deſcended from com- 
mon Parents. 

God created the Earth, and gave 
Adam the Soil, and Herbage, and Do- 
minion, and Power, over his Wife and 
all Creatures, and he ſaved Noah and only 
his Family, perhaps for the Reaſon afore- 
faid, and gave them the Earth, &c. and 


Noah had Superiority over his Children, 


that will not be denied, for he exercis d 
it it preſently after. 8 1 
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If there had not been Inſtincts imprints 
ed at the firſt in the Race of Man, next 
_ aſter God, to obey their Parents, and in 
the Brothers to obey the eldeſt Brother, 
and fo according as they took Place by IN 
niority, or Primogeniture; and thoſe In- 
fins had not been reminded or enforced 
by God, theſe to Brothers, when upon 
the Grud ge Cain bore Abel, he faid to 
Cain — Unto thee ſhall be his Defire, and 
thou ſhalt rule over him — in the fame 
Words as he gave Adam Power over his 
Wife; and the Right of the Father had 
not been exerciſed by Noab, and the 
Right of Sons where the Father makes 
no Alteration, deſcribed ; and ſhewing 
that it was ſuch a Crime for a Son to ex- 
poſe his Father, when deprived of Senſe 
by his own Fault, that he was made a 
Servant of Servants, a Servant not only as 
he was naturally to his elder Brother, but 
contrary to the Order of Seniority to his 
younger Brother, who was naturally Ser- 
vant to his eldeſt Brother, and ſuperior to 
the youngeſt, whereby the Superiority of 
the eldeſt was occaſionally confirmed, that 
of the youngeſt ratſed, and the ſecond j Ju- 
dicially debaſed: And after wards, when 
God enforced, or reminded them of the 
PL Right, and the natural Rewards 

annexed, 
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innexed, in this World, there could have 


been no Families, or Societies, naturally 


formed, no Right in Nature to govern 
them, nor no Obedience would naturally 
have followed, without divine Direction 
ſupernaturally, by nominating a Perſon to 
ſucceed, at the Deceaſe of every one ſo 
appointed, in every Family, or Society; 
and leaving the Execution of thoſe Powers, 
which are naturally neceſſary for the Pre- 
ſervation of Families, or Societies, uncer- 
tain, or to be determined by the unnatu- 
tal Methods of Diviſion, or Force, either 
who ſhould be the Perſons, or in what 
Manner they ſhould govern, would have 
been leaving a Cure worſe than the Diſ- 
eaſe: The moſt ambitious, richeſt, or 
| ſtrongeſt, would have been Governors of 
every Family and Society, they would 


have had no natural Affections for thoſe. 


they ſhould ſo gain Dominion over, nor 
thoſe they had ſo gained Dominion over 
would have no Inclination to obey them. 
Brutes, as has been mentioned, leave off 
their relative Affections one to another, as 
ſoon as the Young are able to provide for 
themſelves, and the ſtrongeſt is the Maſter 


of the Herd, or, Gc. of the ſame Sort. 
But Mens natural relative Affections con- 


tinue till Death, for the Ends aforeſaid ; 
. - OS 
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and. thoſe who ſuppreſs them, and are ſaid 
to be without them, are called brute Beaſts, 


becauſe they do as Brutes do. And ſome 


Sorts of Men, are frequently compar'd to 
Dogs, which, though an uſeful Creature 
to Man, I think are accounted the vileſt; 

becauſe though all other voracious Crea- 
tures, only kill other Creatures which are 
Food for them, and when they want 
Food, and ſeldom deſtroy. any of their 


gun Species, except it be in Quarrels for 


their Food, or for the Females, or in pur- 
fait of other natural Inſtincts, nor any 
other Sorts of the voracious Kinds, which 


are not Food for them; yet Dogs, be- 


fides killing for Prey, or purſuing their na- 
tural Inſtincts, are to be bribed fo far, by 


'the Perſon who feeds them beſt, even 


when their Bellies are full, that at that 


Perſon's inſtigation, they will fight or de- 


ſtroy any Creature, not only thoſe they 
naturally prey upon, but even their own 
Species, or thoſe other voracious Species, 


nay any other Man. And thoſe Men who 
act for. Bribes, or at the Inſtigation of 


others, contrary to their natural Inſtincts, 


.are {0 term'd, But to return to the Que- 
| * 


How tk 3 or Neah bequeath what 
was granted to them, or i there was Be- 
* queſt, 
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queſt, if it deſcended, how did it deſcend, 


if there was no Difference in Right by De- 


ſcent, how was it divided? 


It may be faid at firſt, there was enough. 


of Earth and things thereon, for either 
of them and their Sons, there was no 
need for two of them to chooſe the fame 
Place or Things; *tis true, but it does not 
follow, but that two Perſons, who each 
has too much, may be moſt likely, and 
ofteneſt do contend: for the ſame Place or 
Things. - And as all wife Inſtitutors make 
Proviſion for what might happen, if it 
did happen ſo, who was to divide or de- 
termine the Right between, or among 
them; could not Nature appoint ſome 
Perſon who had natural Affection to them 


all, and inveſt him with Right, to give 


any Place or Thing at firſt and afterwards, 
any Place or Thing, which was not given 
or poſſeſt, and Power to determine Diſ- 
putes, and ſecure the Title to any Part of 


any Place or Thing, in each of thoſe 


Places which were ſo given and in Poſſeſ- 
ſion, and could not that Right be given 
or deſcend, and be divided among Perſons 


ſo qualified? Was there a Neceſſity, for the 


ſake of Freedom or Liberty, that they 


ſhould live like Hottentots, that nothing 


but what each laid his Hands on, eat or 
1 12 drink 
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drink, ſhould be his own, or that the 


Poſſeſſion and Right ſhould be determin'd 
by the fame Law, as determines the right 


of Bears ? What is it makes People run 


out of Society, or oppoſe the Orders of 
their Prince; is it not a ſuppoſed or pre- 
tended Equality or Freedom, would not 
this natural Superiority in Families or So- 
cieties, have removed this Pretence. Could 
Children have deſired a fitter Perſon to 


divide the Eſtate among them than their 


Father, tied by natural Affection; and 
could there be a greater Security for the 
good Behaviour of the Children, during 
the Life of the Father, added to the Obli- 


gations of giving them Birth, nouriſhing, 


feeding them, &c, whilſt young, than 


the Power of leaving the Eſtate among 
them, as he pleas'd at his death? 
If the Father made a Settlement or 
Will, who was to determine any diffe- 
rence about that Settlement or Will, had 
every one of the Sons equal right to de- 


termine it? If the Father died without 2 


Settlement or Will, were the Sons all 
equal, was each one to have an equal ſhare 


of the Earth, or what the Father died 


poſſeſs d of; if ſo, who was to execute ths 


Settlement or Will, or divide the Shares, 


Was it to bod done by nne of Votes, 
8 9 
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or if two or equal, who or which was the 
Majority; and if the Father died while they 
were young, or before they were at Age, 
when Man lived near a thouſand Years, 
when were they at Age, when had they 
Right to Vote; and if not at Age, who FI 
was to act for them, could any one of the | 
Brethren be a fitter Divider, Determiner, 10 
or Guardian, than the eldeſt, who muſt be — 
fuppos'd to be, as eldeſt, the wiſeſt, ſtrong- il 
eſt, Gc. and a natural Guardian for the ref? _ 
If they had been all equal, and two, or {1 
any number of Children, had agreed to | 
divide the whole, or any part, and had 
made Renuntiations, and any difference 
had aroſe afterwards amon them about 
that Diviſion, who was to 3 the 
Difference? If it happen'd while the 
Brothers were alive, they would be ſtill 
equal, if after any or all of them were 
dead, the Poſterity of each of them would 
be equal. If the Difference happen d 
among the Poſterity of any one Branch, 
about a Subdiviſion of their Share, they 
could have no Right to determine among 
one another, nor the other Branches could 
have no right to interpoſe, except by Me- 
diation, and no Diſpute could be de- 
termin'd, without Divine Interpoſition, 
but by Force. If there had been no Right 
lappos d, would not they naturally have 
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made the eldeſt of the eldeſt Branch Re- 
feree, would not the reaſonable Men na- 
turally have wiſh'd for ſuch a Referee, 


and . the unteaſonable deſire one 


better qualified, than one who was in the 


Place of common Parent, endow'd with 
natural Affection to them all, &c ? 


But perhaps it may be ſaid, that at firſt 


they could only — or take by De- 


ſcent or Diviſion, what they had poſ- 
ſeſs' d, or had ſeen, or —.—4 of; if ſo, 
bad the firſt F inder, Diſcoverer, orEnjoyer, 


Right to keep, or aſſign, what he ſo diſ- 


cover'd or enjoy'd? And had they Right 


to defend that Right of Diſcovery or Poſ- 
ſeſſion by Force; or how, or if any Diſ- 


pute — the Diſcovery or Poſſeſſion 
aroſe, who was to determine it? If there 
was no ſuperior Perſon to determine the 


| Right, then the greateſt Force muſt 


eſtabliſh the Right, and that Right ac- 
guir'd by Force or Power, could ſubſiſt 


no longer than whilſt that Power was 


greateſt, for a ſucceeding Power which 
was greater, would have the ſame Right. 

Whence had Men the Right to uſe the 
Sword againſt one another ; which of 
them had it, and how, nd when came 
it to thoſe who had it? Cain, who was 


pew apparent to the World, whether it 


Was 
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was becauſe his Father was alive, or for 


ſome other Reaſon, had not that Power over 
his younger Brother Abel; and yet he was 
conſcious there was ſome Perſon which he 
did not think fit to name, but call'd every 
one who had Power to uſe the Sword, 
and put him to Death for Murder. Who 
could that Perſon who had that Power be, 
was there any other Man but Adam, if 


Adam had been dead when Cain flew his 


Brother, could younger Brother, or his 
own Poſterity, .if there had been any, 
have put him to Death? — 

If Adam or Noab, gave either of theic 
Sons. Poſſeſſions, during one of their 
Lives, they might give them Power to 
defend each their Poſſeſſions, againſt one 
another, 


the Power of defending their Poſſeſſions, 
muſt devolve after his deceaſe upon the 


eldeſt, and he was to defend even with 


the Sword, againſt ſuch as invaded his 
Property, or offered to rival him, or diſpo- 
ſeſs . of his Power. If the Father 


gave each, or any of the younger Bro- 


thers Poſſeſſions, independent of the el- 


deſt, with n to uſe the Sword; or the 


eldeſt, after the whole devoly'd upon him, 


youe each or any of the younger Brothers 


5 14 Poſſeſſione, 


but not againſt their Parent; if 
he gave them Poſſeſſions without Power, 
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Poſſeſſions, &c. Power independent of 
himſelf, they each had Right to uſe the 


Sword againſt each other. 

If that Right was not in the common 
Father, and deſcended to the eldeſt Bro- 
ther, or ſuch as they, or one of them 
gave it to, but deſcended equally or in 
common among all the Brothers, then that 


Right would deſcend from each of them 
to their Sons, and each of them would 
bave the ſame Right as their Fathers and 
Uncles had, and fo that Power would be 


in every Man. 


If fo, and all the Brothers agreed to 


veſt this Power in one, either for Life, or 
upon him and his Ifue, this was preſum- 


ing a paternal Right in each of them; 

otherwiſe, the Children of any of them, 
at leaſt after their Father's Death, would 
be free from this Agreement, and the 
Electors who were naturally bound to pre- 
ſerve themſelves, would not diſcharge that 
Duty, by transferring it to another, and 
giving him a Power to deſtroy ſuppos'd 
Offenders, which they themſelves would 
not have done. 


If only a Majority of the Brothers 


agreed to veſt the Power in one, or one 
Family, either the reſt muſt be indepen- 
dent, elſe this was impoſing a Force upon 
. them 
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them againſt their . and without 
their Conſent. 


If the Act of the Father binds his 


poſterity, or the Act of the eldeſt Son 


binds the reſt, or the joint Act of all the 
Brothers, or a Majority binds them all, 


and their Poſterity, either abſolutely or 
conditionally, if he or they make the el- 
deſt, or any other, Supreme abſolutely, 


there can be no further Diſpute, if con- 
ditionally, who is to be Judge of thoſe. 
Conditions; if the Supreme, he is abſolute; 
if the younger Brethren, or his, or their 


Poſterity, the eldeſt, or Perſon elected 
is Tenant at Will, and the Poſterity of the 
eldeſt, or of the Electors, have Power to 
uſe the Sword againſt either of them, or 


the eldeſt of either of their Lines at 
Flcaſure. 


A Father may adviſe or reaſon with 
his Children, but the ſole Right of direct- 


ing or commanding i is ſtill in him, 
If that Power was once in one, and 


did not deſcend equally, then either the 
Will of the Father, or the Grant of the 


eldeſt Brother, and * Renuntiation muſt 


be valid, or elſe that Power had been con- 


| tinued all i in one Hand. 


Though Property without a Charge, 
maps be alienable by the Owner to any Fer- 


{on , 
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ſon, it ſeerns as if a Charge, or Property 


with a Charge, is not alienable, but only 


reſignable, and devolves upon the neut 


proper Perſon, as the next eldeſt, or, — 


Fc. becauſe the Right is not ſolely in him- 


{elf, but the Subjects have Right to be g- 


vern'd by that Line, or, &c. in Succeſſion. 

If firſt in Poſſeſſion, &c. had the Right, 
then Power, Property, &c. was in the 
common Father ; if the Children had no 
Right, but what was given or deſcended 
from him, then if he gave or divided the 
whole, that Diviſion was good, if he left 
it undivided, either it belong'd all to one, 


or _ to all, if equally, all Men are 


equal now, in reſpe&t of Right and 
Power, whether they be conſider'd as 
having made a Proxy, or acting them- 

ſelves. 5 

If the Earth, Power, &c. were in one 
Hand once, and divided by Gift, Deſcent, 
or Diviſion, among the Heads of the 


ſeveral reſpective Lines; then if any Part 


were not enter d upon according to that 
Diviſion, and that Diviſion do not appear, 


nor no Claim ſince, it either lies in the 


Line of the eldeſt, or in the Prince whoſe 
Subjects firſt diſcover it. And if any 
body of Men, without Licence from 
their Prince, take any Part of the Earth 

Which 
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which is not poſſeſs' d, and exerciſe ſuch 
Power, tis Sc. 


Thence it will follow, where a Perſon 
or Perſons, are found in Poſſeſſion of 


Power or Property, and none can diſ- 
pos it's being Sq or ſhew better 


ile, that Poſſeſſon muſt be a good 


8 TIM -; 
Since the Defence of our Perſons and 
Properties which ſeems ſo natural, is one 


way or other got into the Hands of the 


Prince, and that he is to determine all 
Diſputes among his own Subjects, how 
came the Right of one Society, diſputing 


their Right with another Society by the 


Sword, if this Power was not once in 
one, and came down by Divifion and De- 
ſcent, either naturally or by agreement of 
all, how came it, will the Opinion of a 
Number of People, or their Judgment in 
their own Cauſe, warrant them to de- 


{troy People, who were no ways ſubject 


to their Agreement and Laws, upon pre- 
_ tence that they grow too great, and that 
thereby their own Lives, Liberties, and 
Properties, are endanger'd; or that they 
have broke Pramiſes with them, or, &c? 


This ſeems to be a ſacred Prerogative, not 


fit to be truſted in the Hands of every 
5 | 55 Man, 
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Man, much leſs into the Hands of their 


Proxy. 

If Parents can bind their Poſterity, 
by performing Homage, Allegiance, or 
Duty, or by acknowledging Right or Com- 
pacts, the Subjects of ſeveral Princes who 
compoſe Commonwealths, were bound 
by Allegiance to thoſe Princes ; if they 


cannot be bound by what their Anceſtors 
did, their Poſterity are not bound * what 


they do. 

| And if theſe People have Right to 
chooſe Governors, they have Right to re- 
fuſe to chooſe, and conſequently to be go- 
vern'd ; and fince it is not naturally de- 
termin'd who have Right to chooſe, nor 
when they have Right to chooſe, fo as 
when their Father is alive, or when 
they are at Age of Diſcretion, or when 
that Age is, becauſe the Lite of Man has 
been varied, from little leſs than one 
Thouſand, to leſs than one Hundred, or 
when they are married, or when they are 
Fathers, or when they are poſſeſs'd of any 
Quantity or Value of Lands or Goods, and 


can never be determin'd and aſcertain'd by 


any ſettled Rule, and if it could be de- 
termin'd, which of them had Right to 
Vote, and there ſhould be ten Candidates, 
then he who ſhould have one Vote a- 

bove 
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bove one Tenth, ſuppoſing them ſo di- 
vided, would-be choſen, and conſequently 


an Enemy to all his Rivals and their Vo- 


ters, and they would be about nine Times 
as ſtrong as he, and his EleQors could 
not © ſupport him; and if there ſhould be 
but two Candidates, what Foundation is 
there in Nature, that either he that has the 
greater Number of Votes, or he that has 


the Majority, ſhould have the Power to 
diſtribute Juſtice between thoſe who vo- 


ted for him, and thoſe who voted againſt 
him, whether they be nine Tenths, or a 
Majority; nay, where not only Natives, 
but a Foreigner in the Intereſt of another 


State, and by their Aſſiſtance, by Bribes, 
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Sc. way be elected, or if not elected, 


diſpute his P:etence, by the Aſſiſtance of 
Foreigners, Money, or, Sc. fo this Power 
advantageous for a Society, does it not 
generally end in their Deſtruction, will 
he have the ſame Affection, and adminiſter 


Juſtice, like one that ſuppoſes himſelf in 


the ſtead of the chief Parent of the 
People? = 5 

If one choſen can by conferring Titles, 
Sc. and give Power to others to chooſe 


his Succeffor, he can give that Power to 
one, and ſo nominate his Succeſſor. Be- 


ſides, Diſputes among Elections and Ti- 
1 7 e tles, 
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tles, makes whole Nations Enemies one 
to another, makes the Perſon elected an 
Enemy to thoſe Nations who oppos'd his 
Election, in War, Trade, &c. 

And if all the Perſons who compos'd 
one of thoſe States, were equal, one of 
them, when he had committed a Crime, 
could not judge, and put himſelf to Death 
for that Crime, how could he authorize 
another to do it ? nor could he make 
{ir {des 

Liberty for Subjects to deſert, ſet u 
States, and chooſe one another to be Go- 
yernors, ſhelter thoſe who rebel, or are 


diſobedient, or deſert their Allegiance, or 


are unwilling to pay their Debts, or have 
difobliged their Parents, robb'd them or 
their Country, could never be intended for 
the Good of Families or Societies. 
Some pretend to ſay, that to prevent 


pyrating by Land or Water, and all the 


evil Conſequences of a mixt People, it 
was intended, that they ſhould firſt be in 
ſmall, and after in greater Families, that 
they might be each under their natural 
Heads, each have natural Affection, Re- 
verence, &c. that ſome were to hold in 
capite, and the reſt of them; &c. 
Others fay, why ſhould Children be 


ages to their Parents, and why ſhould 


ſuch 
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ſuch great Numbers of People be ſubjeR 
to the Will of one Man, I'll add, why 


were we put into a State of Probation, | 


was not one chief End, to learn to be ſub- 
ject - and if all Magiſtrates did their Du- 
ties, and encourag'd Virtue, and none ob- 
ſtructed, there could be no ſuffering pub- 
lickly, or giving publick Teſtimony for 
the Truth, for doing their Duty, &c, 
which is the higheſt Honour in this State, 
And notwithſtanding the Objection of 
the Abuſes of Power, if there was not 


ſuch a Power in the Prince, as there is in 


the Parent, to puniſh at Diſcretion, ſuch 
Crimes as cannot come within the Com- 
paſs of Compacts or written Laws, ſuch 


as derogating, by Words, &c. from the 


Authority of God, Parents, and Princes, 
ridiculing the natural Ties of Relations, 


Sc. and that Power be not exercis'd, 


Cuſtom by Degrees draws them on, till 
they commit greater, and deſerve expul- 


ſion out of Society, or Death; and there 


ſeems to me, to be no other way to reclaim 
the unnatural, irreligious, and * 
Liberties of this Kaas... 

Our Senſes convey Ideas or - Images of 
Things, or Actions, to the Soul naturally, 
without Information, Inſtruction, or Ex- 
Perience in all Men, in the fame Manner, 
i ut 
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but indifferent Degrees, to know how the 
Senſes perceive, or how they convey their 
Perceptions to. the Mind; or how they 
act is of no Uſe, becauſe we cannot alter 
their manner of Action, nor if in Health, 
l improve them, except in ſome few Caſes, 
l | where Glaſſes repreſent Things nearer than 
| they are, or greater than they are, hither- 
l| to of little uſe, to know what obſtructs 
| 


any of their Actions neceſſary, becauſe 
ſometimes we can remove thoſe obſtruc- 
tions. e . | | RES 
Thoſe Ideas each of them raiſe of 
frame the ſame Kind of Aﬀections natu- 
rally in the Minds of all Men, but in dif- 
ferent Degrees, and thoſe Affections may 
be ſuſpended by Reaſoning or Art, but 
cannot be erazed, and how thoſe Affec- 
tions are imprinted, is of no uſe for us to 
= ir EE 5 | 
The Powers, or Capacitites, or Abili- 
ties of the Souls or Minds of different 
Perſons, or the Afiſtance they have from 
5 different Bodies, make them generally 
4 differ; and ſome of their Powers, or Ge- 
| _ nius's, are frequently capacitated, adapted, 
or bent to act beſt in one Sort of Know- 
| ledge, ſome in another, ſcarce any Perſon 
Has more than one Talent, in any con- 
ſiderable Degree, ſcarce in an extenſive Ca- 


pacity, 
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pacity, and clear Expreſſion: Whether it 
be in their Capacities, or in their purſuing 
one thing chiefly matters not, but by this 
Means, each has a Dependance on others. 
Of what uſe would it be to Society, that 

every one had equal Talents to acquire 
Knowledge, nay, what uſe would it be 

either to thoſe who have great Talents, or 
thoſe who have not. 

What the Soul is, how it been to, 
* acts with, the Body; how the Organs 5 
communicate Ideas to it, how it acts, : EZ 5 
is fit for him who created and ſupports 
them to know, but of no uſe to us. 

The Abilities of the Senſes and of the 
Mind, were limited, and proportion'd of 
Degrees ſufficient, to enable Man to do 

- his Duties, and in different Degrees; in ge: 
neral to prevent Man's Pride, keep them x 
in an humble ſubmiſſive Dependance on | 
God, and in particular, in Dependance up- 
on one another, in their ſeveral Orders; and 
Reaſon was intended to be ſtrong enough 
to aſſiſt in providing for our Bodies, to 
limit and bound our Inſtincts; or the 
Paſſions which flow from them, and en- | 
force us to perform our Duties regularly, 1 f 
and orderly, not to hinder us from doing On | | 
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them; and the Inſtincts of the Mind were 


adapted, or bent, to take Pleaſure in the 
—_— ͤ ĩ;5V 3. Means, 
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Means, which lead or drive him to the 


Purſuit, and in the Accompliſhment of 
thoſe Duties, and not to amuſe or divert 


him from them, ſo Inſtinct is, to know 


how to procure, and uſe the Things be- 
low, in the Proportion they were deſign'd 
to beus'd in. To inform us of ſo much 
of their Motions, Actions, or Properties, 


as is conducive to that End, to know what 
Matter is, how God gives it thoſe Mo- 
tions or Qualities, further than for the 
Uſes aforeſaid, is uſeleſs. | 

'The Mind was made large nh, and 
has Information enough to know, that 


God was Good and Great, and that pleaſing 


him, was the Means to make us happy; 


and that that Happineſs would be ſuffici- 


ent; to know what God is, how great he is, 
what that Happineſs is, how great it is, is 
needleſs, and inconſiſtent with this State. 
Thoſe different Powers, or Faculties of 
the Mind, are improv'd in general, in 
Proportion to the Information, or Expe- 
rience, or the greater or leſſer Sphere, 


their Bodies move, or have Opportu- 


nity to obſerve, and act in; in particular, 
according to che Experience or Obſerva- 
tion they have had, or made upon, that 
re or in chat Study. = 


* 


The State of Nature, &c. 
Of what Uſe would it be, that Know- 
| trage ſhould come to all, without Inſttue- 


tion or Experience, is it not enough, that 


he who has Abilities, and ſtudies this or 
that Science, follows' this or that Employ- 
ment, ſhould be expert therein ; would 


| Society go better forward, if every one 


were qualified to be a Divine, Lawyer, 
General, Sc. who would labour? 

The Manner of the Mind acting, is by 
retaining the Ideas of Bodies, that have 


reſted, moved, or acted, within the 


Sphere of the Senſes, and of the Conſe- 
nces of their Reſt, Motions, Actions, 
Sc. and of the Actions of our own 
Minds, or of the Actions of the Mind of 
others, within the reach of the Senſes, 
and recalling them, and by them framing 
new Ideas of ſuch like Bodics or Actions, 
and of their Conſequences before they be 
put in Action; and we can in Idea, annex 
Things together, which we have not ſeen 
together, add Figures, &c. to Bodies, 
which thoſe Bodies had not, imagine Ac- 
tions, / differing in Circumſtances, from 
thoſe we have ſeen, Agents acting, which 
do not act, performing Actions, which 
they do not perform, extend or diminiſh 
thoſe Bodies or Actions, beyond thoſe 
* retain d of ſuch like Bodies or Ac- 
K 2 tions 
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tions, but cannot raiſe or frame any Idea 
of Body or Action, which has not been 
let in by our Senſes at once, or in ſeveral 
Parts, or in greater or leſſer Degrees: A 
what Uſe would it be to us, to have our 
Heads filled with Images, or Ideas of 
Things or Actions, of which we have 
no Knowledge nor Certainty, of their 
Exiſtence, or of having been perform'd, 
or that they ever will exiſt, or be *. 
form'd. 

Buy retaining Ideas of the Actions of 
our own Body, or the Parts of our own 
Body, or the Bodies or Parts of others, 
and of the Effects of thoſe Actions, we 
frame Ideas, of the Actions of our Bo- 
dies, or the Parts of our Bodies, and the 
Effects of thoſe Actions ; and foreſee 
what Effects ſuch Actions will produce. 
To know what moves our Bodies, or 
Parts, of how it moves them, and how 
that Power of Motion 1s directed, 1s of no 
Uſe to us, unleſs we could improve that 
Direction or Motion; to know what ob- 
ſtructs or diverts thoſe Motions is uſeful, 
becauſe we can ſometimes remove thoſe 
Obſtructions. 
Buy retaining the Idea of Action, and 
of the Pleaſure or Pain, this or that Ac- 
tion of the Body conveyed to the Senſes, 
| | to 
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to frame Ideas which incite us to purſue 
the one, and avoid the other. 

By retaining Ideas of Actions of the Bo- 
| dy, and of the Pleaſure which ſome pain- 


ful. Action has produced afterwards ; . to 


frame Ideas of the Pleaſure afterwards to 
induce us to undergo the fame, or ſuch 
like painful Action; and by retaining the 
Ideas of the Pain after ſome Action of 
Pleaſure, to frame Ideas to make us a- 
voi that Pleaſure. 

By retaining the Ideas of the ſeveral 
Sounds: formed by the Mouth, and the 
Things they repreſent: To frame fach 
Sounds to convey Ideas of Things to o- 
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thers, or receive Ideas of Things ſo retain- 


ed from others. 
By retaining Ideas of Characters which 


raiſe or frame Ideas of Sounds, which 


riſe Ideas of Things, or Actions, we 


keep for ourſelves, or convey to others the 
Ideas of Things or Actions we once have 


had 3 in our Minds, and I think no other. 


By retaining Ideas of bodily Actions, ; 


ind of the verbalor written Laws which 
require or ' forbid them, and of the Re- 


wards or Puniſhments of ſuch Actions, we 


frame Ideas to direct our Actions, to ac- 
quire the e and avoid the Puniſh- 
ments. | 
Ps K 3 By 
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By retaining or recalling Ideas of Bodies 
at Reft, in Motion or Action, and of Di- 


ſtances, Actions, Circumſtances, and Ac- 
cidents, and comparing and conſidering 


them in Idea, the Mind can ſhift and al- 


ter, and apply thoſe Ideas to other Bodies, 
and view how they would appear, 
and be, when in Reality, and know W 
former Experience, and thoſe Compari- 
ſons how to moye Bodies, how they are 
moved, what Effects or Conſequences 


Will follow. 


By retaining the Ideas of the Figure, 
Dimenſion, Confiſtency, or Solidity of Bo- 
dies, and of their Parts when divided, and 
the Figure, Dimenſion, &c. of thoſe Parts, 
and of thoſe Bodies or Parts united one 
with another in other Diſpoſitions, we 


| frame Ideas of other Bodies entire, of their 


Parts when divided, re- united, or mixed, 


and know what new Figures, &c. Bodies, | 


or the Parts of Bodies, which have not 
been diyided, united, Ge. will produce. 

By retaining, or recalling Ideas of the 
Size, Figure, Qualities, and Properties 
of Bodies, we therewith frame [deas of the 
different Size, Figure, Qualities, and Pro- 
perties, of other Bodies, and annex ſome 


Ideas of the Size, Figure, - Qualities, afid 
Properties WHICH really belon gtoone Sort of 


Bodies, 
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Bodies, to the Ideas of another Sort of Bo- 
dies, and by that Compound of Ideas, 
frame a ttew or different Idea of the Body, 
of by extending or diminiſhing the Size, 
Quality, &c. raiſe an Alteration | in the 
Idea. 

By retaining the Ideas of the natural Ac: 
tions of natural Bodies, and of the Effects 
thoſe natural Actions have upon theſe, or 
other natural Bodies, we frame Ideas of 
the Actions and Effects of natural Bodies, 
and foreſee how ſuch Bodies will act, and 
what Effects thoſe Actions will produce. 

To know by what Agents, and how 

the Globes are moved, in what Spheres, 
and how they move, what Qualities the 
ſeveral Sorts of Matter have, how they 
have them, is of much Uſe to us; as the 
Knowledge of thoſe Motions, Qualities, 
and Manners, can be made ſerviceable to 
Man, in anſwering the Deſign of God: 
It was neceſſary that he who created and 
put all theſe Things in this beautiful Or- 
der, ſhould know all the Motions, Ac- 
tions, and Qualities of Matter. And it 
is neceſſary for us to know ſo much of 
them, as may enable us to have the Bene- 
fits defigned from them. 

By retaining Ideas of the Actions of our 

own Minds, we frame Ideas of the Actions 
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of our own, or other Minds, and annex 
Actions to Minds, which thoſe Minds 
have not acted, dvd view thoſe Ideas, that 
we may know how thoſe Actions of the 
Mind would appear to the Mind it = 
were acted. 

By retaining Ideas of Actions of our 
own Minds, or others, whoſe Abilities we 
know, we frame Ideas in proportion to 
the ſeveral Abilities, biaſſed or unbiaſſed 
Manner of acting; of the Juſtice or Fit- 
neſs of thoſe Actions, Circumſtances, 
Time, and the Knowledge we have of 
them, and the Singleneſs or Ferplexity 
of the Caſe conſidered. 

By retaining Ideas of the Actions of our 
Mind, and the Impreſſions theſe Ac- 
tions leave upon the Mind, of Pleaſure 
or Pain, we frame Ideas what Impreſ- 
ſions other Actions will leave upon the 
Mind. Man, by viewing the Ideas of 
Actions before they are acted is like God. 
Becauſe we know not clearly how Minds 
naturally act; becauſe we cannot ſee into 
the Mind of others, nor know what moves 
them to this or that Reſolution; and be- 
cauſe many Minds act unnaturally, a nd 
becauſe it requires an infinite * to 
view and compare ſo many Ideas, as are at 
once concerned in the Minds of ſeveral, 
Perſons, 
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Perſons, whoſe Actions depend one upon 
another, we have little Fore-knowl 
of the Actions of other Mens Mind, and 
no certain Foreknowledge of our Wm. — 

Brutes have as much Knowledge im- | 
printed as ſerves for their Conduct. Man V 
has Inſtincts to purſue, and Reaſon to di- = 
rect thoſe Purſuits as much as nn for his ö 
Conduct. 5 LS =. | 2 
All Brute Creatures are forced: to pur- — | 
ſue their Inſtincts, each as they come, and | 
when they come, and ſeldom err. Men 4 
are left at their Diſcretion, whether they 0 
will execute, or defer any of them, as they | | 
think fit, and as long as they think fit; f 
and whether they will purſue them regu- — 
larly or not; and thoſe which they pur- | 
ſue regularly, where outward Force, can- © 
not, or does not, compel, are- accounted. 
Virtues. If they were forced by Inſtinct, f 
or compelled by F orce, they, 'would be no * 
Virtues. a 
Our Senſes and Intellects are e by | | 
perceive the Objects, which are of Uſe to | 
us to perceive, and: each limited to the 
Degree, in which we ſhall perceive each. [4 
Thoſe which are neareſt, or concern us = 
moſt, clearlieſt; and thoſe which are at. 2 
greater Dam. or concern us leſs, - with | L 
leſs Degrees of Clearneſs in 3 : 
3 | Ve 
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We cannot perceive, or find any Pleas 
fure, to the Body or Mind, but only in 
thoſe Things which God deſigned ſhould 


afford us Pleaſure. And thoſe are 


only found in purſuing, or doing ſome- 


thing which was intended to be our Du- 


ty: We may amuſe ourſelves in ſeeking 


Pleaſure ſome other Way; and that ſeek- 
ing for awhile may be a Sort of Diverſion; 


bat at the End of the Search, we an find 
no Pleaſure in them. 

All the Pleaſures of the Senſes ariſe tow 
the Frame of the Organs of Senſation, 
whereby they are adapted to the Objects 
intended to pleaſe them, and by the Pro- 
þo ortion of the Objects, or Agents to the 

arts, and beyond that Proportion, they 
are difaprecable one to another, as Fire in 
Degree of Warmneſs agreeable, in Degree 
of Heat diſagreeable; fo of any of the 
Senſes. Thoſe ſtrong Smells, which of- 
fend one, may be pleaſant to another, 
only becauſe the Covers of the Arteries in 
his Noſe are thicker, and the volatile Cor- 
puſcles, which wounded and offended 
thoſe of the other, may tickle his, and af- 


ford an agrecable and pleaſant Senſation : 


And a natural Inſtinct, which is called the 
- Urges us to en- 


Joy thoſe aten each in due Propor- 
tion 
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don to the Objects, and to one another; 
and each of thoſe Pleaſures are adapted to 


induce us to purſue ſome natural Duty, and 
proportioned greater or leſs, as the Du- 


ties they induce us to purſue, are in them- 


ſelves, or as the Advantages are which ariſe 
from doing them to ourſelves, or Society; 


and each is heightened, or exceeds the reſt, 
at the Time when that Duty is to be per- 
formed. And the Pain or Uneaſineſs of 
the Senſes ariſes from the Frame, or Pro- 
portion of the Objects which were Gents 
ed to diſpleaſe. 

The Pleaſures of the Mind ariſe from 


the Bent of the Faculties and Iaclinations 


of the Agent which perceives, whereby 
they are adapted to the Ideas or Objects 


intended to pleaſe it; and from the Pro- 


portion of the Ideas, or Objects, to the 
Capacity of the Agent which perceives, 
and beyond that Proportion, though there 


ſeems to be a Deſire of perceiving, there 

can be no Perception, and conſequently no 
Pleaſure in Perception. God could have 
given Man a larger Capacity of Mind, or 
Powers of comprehending Things now in- 
comprehentible ; but that was not found | 
fit in this State, and trying to attain Know- | 
ledge, not revealed, or not to be compre- 
hended, is s endeayouring to break through 
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the Limits God has appointed: For if 


our Minds could comprehend infinite Ob- 


jects, they would neglect finite ones, and 
not attend the Government of our Paſſions 


to perform our Duties here. And the In- 
clinations, or a natural Inſtinct, which is 


called — the Law written in our Mind — 
urges us to enjoy thoſe Pleaſures, each in 
Proportion to thoſe Objects, and one to 


another; and each of thoſe Pleaſures of 
| the Mind are adapted to induce us to pur- 


ſue ſome natural Duty, and are propor- 


' tioned, greater or leſs, as the Duties they 


induce us to purſue, are in themſelves, 


or as the. Advantages are, which ariſe | 


from doing them, to ourſelves, our 


Relations, or Society; ; and the Pain or 
Uneaſineſs of the Mind, ariſes from the 
Nature of the Ideas of thoſe Objects of the 


Mind, or Actions, which were intended 
to diſpleaſe, or render the Mind uneaſy; 
and this Power or Faculty, imprinted in 
the Mind, we call Conſcience; ſo that 


any Thought, Study, or Employment of 


Mind, in contemplating the Goodneſs of 


God fon Self-Preſervation, for the Benefit 


of Relations, or the Good of Society, ſhall 


afford Pleaſure and Satisfaction to the 
Mind ; and any of thoſe to any other 


End, or out of our natural Duties, ſhall 


perplex, 


- 
8 — cc 
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perplex, draw the Mind into a Labyrinth, 
make it uneaſy, and repent, nay, fix laſt- 
ing Impreſſions upon the Mind, fo that 
upon recollecting, or remembring the I- 
deas of thoſe Actions, the Pleaſure or Un- 
eaſineſs of the Mind ſhall be renewed, 
which we call Actions of the Conſci- 
The Duration of each of the ſeveral 
Pleaſures of Senſe, and of the Mind, are 


N or proportioned to their ſeveral 
Ends, to incite us to purſue each of our 


ſeveral natural Duties, in their proper 
Turns, and for their proper Times; and 
neither our Bodies, nor our Minds, are 
capable of enjoying, or perceiving more 
than one Pleaſure at once, nor any Plea- 
ſure, either of Senſe, or Thought, long: 


That one ſhould not purſue ſeveral Duties 


at once, or dwell too long on the Purſuit 
of any one; our Bodies in a ſhort Time 
tire with Action, and require Refreſh- 


ment, and Reſt, to enforce the Duty of 


Self-Preſer vation, without which we can- 


not perform any other Duty, nor ſubſiſt; 


and our Minds in a ſhort Time tire with 
the Purſuit of any one Thought or Study, 
and is refreſhed by Change, and capable 


of receiving new Pleaſure in new Ideas, 


that every Duty might have it's Share 70 
. c 
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The State of Nature, &c. 

the Actions of Body and Mind; and if 
we purſue any Pleaſure of either, as long 
as it is conducive to the performing of the 
proper Duty it was implanted for, it 
yields the Mind Pleaſure, if longer Unea- 
ſineſs, both at the Time, and afterwards, 
which we likewiſe call Actions of the 

Conlſcience.- . | | 
* Since our firſt Parents had every Thing 
2 neceſſary for them, and ſufficient 
nowledge how to uſe thoſe Things, and 
govern themſelves, and Laws to reſtrain 
them. And ſince God made himſelf fut- 
ficiently known to them, by creating 
them, providing for them, and by Com- 
munication with them, And fince they 
had all the Pleaſures of Senſe, and of the 
Mind, which was neceffary in their State; 
and fince, while they did their Daty, and 
were innocent, they could have no Doubt 
of the divine Favour, or of his Power to 
make them happy: What could tempt 
them to -forfeit their Dependance upon 
him, by breaking his Commandment : 
Truly nothing but an Eagerneſs to paſs 
over their State of Trial, and immediately 
to become like Gods, and nothing leſs 
could have prevailed with them. And 
ſince their Off-ſpring had every thing ne- 
cellary, ready provided, to be procured 4 

1112 fl 


The State of ature, &c. 


'firſt by the Care of their Parents, after- 


wards by their own Labour and Care. 
Since they have Inſtincts to drive them to 
do their natural Duties, and Pleaſures an- 
nexed to them both, in the Purſuit and 
Execution : Since they have the Inftruc- 
tion of Parents, and Leiſure to acquire 


Knowledge, by Experience, Inſtruction, 


and Example : Since they have Powers to 
view their Motions and Actions, and the 
Motions and Actions of all other Bodies 
and Things, in Idea, how they will ap- 
pear before we move or perform them : 


dince we are guarded by Inſtructions and 
| Laws from above to reſtrain us, Promiſes 


to incite us, Pleaſure of Mind in doing our 


Duties, and Remorſe and Uneaſineſs of 


Mind in doing otherwiſe ; and many other 
Opportunities of publick Inſtruction, pub- 
lick Laws, Executions, Rewards, natu- 


ral Rewards, natural Puniſhments, &c. 


whence ariſe the Depravations in our 
Nature, that all thoſe Fences will not 
keep us in; and that we make uſe of all 
our Skill, and uſe all the natural Pleaſures 
and Incitements to our Duties to contrary 
Ends/- PUT. eee 3 


A Being which is infinitely perfect, 


needs nothing elſe, nor depends upon no- 


thing elſe for Happineſs ; created Beings 


muſt 
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The State of Mature, Ke. 
muſt be ſubordinate, want ſomething of 


Perfection, depend upon the Being which 
created them, and muſt have theſe Things 
which were intended to make them eaſy 
or happy, or want Eaſe or Happineſs. 
Man was not created perfect, nor in the 


Poſſeſſion of the State of Happineſs in- 
tended for him; but was to acquire that 
State by Obedience, was to live in a State 


of Probation, and Dependance for a Time, 


and the Pleaſures of Senſe, or Mind, were 


not ſufficient, nor durable, to ſatisfy him 


here, nor nothing was intended to ſatis 

his Mind here, nor he had nothing to de- 
pend upon for that Satisfaction hereafter, 
but an Aſſurance of the divine Favour. 
His Mind was adapted to this State, and 
that Aſſurance was made ſufficient to pleaſe 
his Mind in this State: But Man, by his 
Diſobedience, loſt his Innocence, and 
there with his Aſſurance of the divine Fa- 
vour; and Conſciouſneſs of that, intro- 


duced Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty of 


that Favour here, and of being filled with 
it hereafter; and upon the Soul's wanting 
it's proper Subſiſtance, there aroſe a hun- 
gering or thirſting in the Soul, for ſome- 
thing to ſubſiſt and ſatisfy it; and that was 
further increaſed by a Want of Sufficiency 
in the Pleaſures here, to fill the ar 


The State of Mature, &c. 


God, who knew Man could not ſub- 
ſiſt without a Dependance upon him, in 
his great Mercy, upon paſſing Judgment, 
made a Promiſe that this Loſs ſhould be 
repaired ; and by ſeveral Actions ſuited to 
the Senſes and Capacity of the Mind, tranſ- 
mitted in Scripture to us, ſuch as that 
Promiſe, his Conference with Cain; his 
Tranſlation of Enoch; his Conferences with 
Noah and Abraham ; his Appearance to 
him, to the Hraelites, &c. by the Sacrifices 
before the Law: By the Law which, the 
Apoſtle ſays, was added, becauſe of Tranſ- 
grefſion in it's ſeveral Parts, by Sacrifices 
Vor, XII. 1 to 


146 The State of Nature, &c. 
to quiet the Minds of Men, and make 
them believe God would be atoned for their 
Treſpaſſes, by that, the Sacrifices, &c. ty- 
pified, to quiet and cure their raging Pains, 
he ooking not only upon the ' brazen 
Serpent, but beyond 'it, by the Worſhip 
and ceremonial Parts of the Law, the 
Waſhings, Cleanſmgs, &c. to perſuade 
them that the Obedience and Cleanſing, 
they typified, would be Means to quality 
"them to procure the divine Favour and 
"Happineſs; and the Incarnation of Chriſt, 
his Inſtruction and Miracles, and at laſt 
his Sacrifice, Reſurrection, Aſcenſion, 
the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, and Pow- - 
ers conferred upon his Followers, were 
= ſenſible Demonſtrations to thoſe who ſaw 
It them, that that Atonement was made, 
Ji and that God's Favours were diſpenſed to 
14 Men, and that he was put into a Capacity 
of procuring greater Degrees of it. And 
as Faith was an Aſſurance to thoſe who 
faw theſe Actions ariſing from an Evi- 
dence of Things ſeen, of the Conſe- 
quences or Things, which were not 
ſeen, by comparing the Ideas of Facts 
which were ſeen, and of their known 
Conſequences, with Ideas of like Facts, 
and drawing Concluſions, that like Con- 
ſequences will follow like Facts, 5 if 
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The Stale gf Nature, 8 


that Power could raiſe M6: Man from, the 
Dead, the ſame Power could raiſe ang- 
ther from the Dead, &c. 10 Faith has — 
ſince, 2 is, to theſe who have. not ſeen 
thoſe Facts an Aſſurance that Facts, which 
could not for ever after admit of ocular 
Pemonſtration, were committed, and have 


been tranſmitted to Poſterity, by! Relation, 


Records, Evidences, and Circumſtances, 

ariſing from the Sufficiency, or Convic- 
tion of that Evidence, &c. by .compar- 
ing Ideas of the Evidence = thoſe 
F acts, with Ideas of the Eyidence of 
the F 
$ Kanne the Ideas of the Certainty of thoſe 
Facts, with, the Ideas of the Certainty of 
7 Facts which have been proved ſince 
upon ſuch Evidence. — And by compar- 
Ing Ideas of Facts, and their known Con- 
ſequences, with Ideas of like Facts, and 
drawing Concluſions, as thoſe did who 
aw the Facts, wiz. that our Treſpaſſes 
were atoned for, and that we are reſtored 
to the divine Favour here, and ſhall enjoy 
5 hereafter, makes us comparatively de- 
4 705 all other Knowledge, and all other 
Hleaſures, and all Afflictions, and purſue 
the Methods of obtaining further Degrees 
of his Fayour, of which St Paul ſpoke 
feelingly. There ſeems to me to have 
L 2 


acts, which haye ſince been act- 


been 
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been no ſupernatural Changes in the Soul, 


either at the Fall, or at our Renovation, 


and becoming new Creatures. The 
Change of Mind aforeſaid, at the Fall, 
was ſufficient to put all in Diſorder, and 


this Change of Mind to a Belief that they 
were, or we are, reſtored to a Depen- 


dance on God's Favour here, and to the 
Means of enjoying it hereafter, would 


put all right, reſtore the Image of God 
in Man, make Man purſue his Inſtincts, 


naturally follow the Directions of a perfect 
Mind, or obey God willingly, reaſon 
juſtly, purſue or ſeek for, or depend 


upon Happineſs where it is, purſue 
the Pleaſures implanted in Things be- 


low, for the Ends they were deſigned 


for, as Incitements to the Actions, which 
are our Duties, and not ſeek for, or ex- 
pect to find, or place his Happineſs in 


any of them, or in Knowledge, or any other 
Amuſement; to purſue the parental and 


relative Duties to the ſame End, as God 


does in creating, ſuſtaining, and loving 
the Race of Men his Off- ſpring, viz. to 


make them happy, to receive that State 


of Mind, as little Children who depend 
upon the Affections of their Parents, and 
ſeek for no Support any other way. 


| It 
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It ſeems from the Nature of Things, 
that a Perſon that believes God, Infinite- 
ly Great, Good, and Juſt, and that he 
deſign'd to make Man happy, and that 
Man forfeited God's Favour by his own 
Fault, and that no other Being but God's 
only Son, could redeem Mankind, and 
that he has redeem'd Mankind, and put 
him on new Conditions, and that he him- 
ſelf has perform'd the Conditions of Ad- 
miſſion, repented, believes, Sc. and is 
in his Favour, or reconciled to him, and 
is aſſured to be made happy by him, he 
muſt of Neceſſity love him and all his Off- 
98 and when a Man is ſo perſwaded, 
the Evidence will appear in Degrees pro- 
portionable to the Degrees of his Aſſu- 
rance, and to the Degrees of Sins par- 
don'd, Sc. Tis natural to return Love 
for Love, and in Proportion, as ſoon as 
we are aſſur d that God has redeem'd, we 
muſt love him, &c. in Proportion to the 
Degrees of Sin and Miſery, he has re- 
deem'd us from, At firſt, when Adam 
preſerv'd his Integrity, he loved God for 
the Benefit of putting him into that State, 
and giving him Capacities to perform the 
Conditions, and if there had been other 
People created, he would have loved 
them alſo; but no falſe Opinion, that we 
4 L 3 live 
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The State of Nature, &c. 


live a good moral Life, of being able of 
ourſelves to do our Duty; of our own 


— 7 


Merit to ſpare, of being of the Elect, of 


having the Spirit, can work this Change 
in the Mind of Man, nor the Effects 
never appear'd in any but tr ne. Believers : 


The Devil, nor any Being, never pretended 


to mimick this, and as want of Aſſurance, 
or Dependance, makes thoſe in their 
wiſhes Atheiſts, who pretend to be fo, 


' their Minds cannot be eaſy, becauſe they 


have nothing to depend upon, nor even 
that which they wiſh for, which is next to 
Hell itſelf. 85 . 

The Knowledge of every Duty or Part 


in Revealed Religion, neceſſaty to be be- 
lieved, and perform'd by us, are adapted 


to be convey d to the Senſes, and by them 


to the Mind, and to be comprehended by 


the Abilities of our Minds. Before the 
Moſaic Diſpenſation, there was the Sacri- 
fices, and the Sacrament of Circumciſion, 


the Sacrament of the Paſſover: under the 


Law, the Sacrifices, Waſhings, &c. All 
that was requir'd of them, was to perform 
the Inſtitutions and Commandments, and 


depend upon God's Favour ; had they rea- 
ſoned juſtly, as Believers in general did 


before, and as St Pau! did afterwards, 
could the Blood of Bulls and Goats a- 


tone 
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tone for Sin, and therefore neglected the 

Means appointed, their Knowledge would 

_ been of no great Service to them; 
nay, if they could have offered Minds 
righily qualified by Faith, as ſome of them 
did, and had not perform'd the Law, if 
that had been. poſſible, it could not have | 
been accepted, no more than it will be 
now; — in the Chriſtian Diſpenſation to 

| know, that God exiſts, that the firſt Per- 
ſon in the Trinity has accepted Chriſt's | 
Sacrifice, for an Atonement for our Sins. 

, That the ſecond Perſon incarnate has 
atoned for our Sins, that the third Perſon 
aſſiſts our Minds to believe that God was 
able to do thoſe Things, that he has done 

them, that he has given ocular Demonſtra- 
tion in doing them, is neceſſary; but tis 

of no uſe to us to know, and have full 
Ideas of him} to believe that the Acts of 
Admiſſion amy, Commemoration to be per- 
form'd, be the Means he has appointed, 
will afford the Advantages he has pro- 

mis'd: No matter to us to know how, he 
can hear our Prayers, and affiſt us; tis of 

no uſe to us to know how 'tis neceſſary, 
that he who ſaved us, and is juſt, ould 
know the Manner how - and that the 
Manner is juſt ; tis enough to us to be 
aved, without knowing the Manner how, 
L 4 _ - unleſs 
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unleſs we would be like God, and know 
every thing here, without being content 
to know thoſe Things which are neceſlary, 
in doing our Duties here, and ſtaying to 
know thoſe things which are not till here- 
after. 


Becauſe Men who pretend they believe, 


make Conſcience their DireQor in every 


thing, and conclude, . that if they keep it 
quiet all is right, tis neceſſary to know 
what Conſcience is. 

Our Conſcicnces ſeem to be Inflinds 
plac'd in us, which are adapted to be 
pleas'd at doing any of our Duties in Na- 
tural Religion, and uneaſy at neglecting 
or acting contrary to any of them; ſo that 
Conſcience, in natural Duties, will ſeldom 
or never err. Revelation is a neceſſary ] In- 
formation of the Will of the Creator, 
which was not imprinted originally in 
Man, but adapted to his Change in State, 
and we are at our Perils to know, and 
believe, and obſerve, what is reyeal'd by 
the Means of the Word and Miniſtry, 
and neither Sincerity, nor any natural Vir- 
tue, can ſupply the Place of thoſe Duties 
required by Revelation ; nay, though we 


perform all the natural Duties, we cannot 


recover our Forfeiture and be ſaved, with- 
out performing the revealed ones ; nay, 
though 


La 
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though we perform all the revealed ones 


that native Inſtinct, we call Humanity, 
be extended to that univerſal Affection to 
all the Offspring of God, which we call 


Charity, in Gratitude, or Return for our 
Redemption, we cannot be ſaved. And as 
there are natural Inſtincts in Man, to obey 


God, his Father, Prince, &c. when any 
of their Wills is revealed, if we obey it 
as we think it is, or as we underſtand it, 
our-Minds are eaſy, and when we think 
we do not, or do not underſtand it, un- 
eaſy ; this is all Conſcience has to do in 
Revealed Religion; if Knowledge of things 
revealed had been imprinted in Man, 
they needed not have been revealed; nay, 
indeed could not have been revealed, be- 
cauſe they were known before; and except 
we make Conſcience ſomething equal to 
God, without reaſonable Inſtruction or 
Chance, as to the Manner, Form, or Myſ- 
teries in Revealed Religion, it muſt often, 
or always err. Conſcience can as ſoon di- 
rect a Man to obſerve the Will of his Fa- 
ther, or the Decrees of a Prince, which 
he has not ſeen, or does not underſtand, 
or to the Obſervation of the Moſaic Law, 
without underſtanding the Precepts, or 
being Inſtructed by the Prieſts; nay, 

= > that 


Man. 
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that the Knowledge of it was in Man, be- 


fore it was revealed, as it can direct an illi- 
terate, uninſtrueted Man, to obſerve the 
Decrees or Revelations of God, in his 
new Covenant, or in the myſterious, ſa- 
cramental, or ceremonial Part thereof 
which he does not underſtand, nor has no 
Inſtincts to direct him, nor no Means to 
come at the Knowledge of, but the Let- 
ter of the Revelation, the Inftruction of 
the Miniſtry, from whence ariſes, the 
Neceſſity of the ſacred Orders, the Uſe of 
his own Reaſon or Endeavours, and the 


common Affiſtance of the Divine Spirit, 
and which none of the Angels in Heaven, 


nor no Being leſs than omniſcient can 


know, but by Inſtruction and Informa- 


tion. As ſome Men have ſtudied Books, 
till they have neglected the natural State of 
Things, others have confounded them- 
ſelves with Notions, that Revealed Reli- 
gion thwarts Natural Religion, and the 
nftincts to our Duties in it ; others with 
Notions of Abilities, which were never 
deſign'd for Man in this World, till they 
have left themfelves no other Rules but 
their own Fancies, under the undeter- 
min'd Name of Conſcience, which always 
was, and always will be the ſame in every 


There 
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There ſeems, by the Nature of Things, 
not only to be a Neceflity for Death, but 
for changing the Inſtincts, and Inclina- 
tions, and Faculties, both of Body and 
Mind, and of proportioning them to new 
Objects, and of a ſeparation of the regu- 
lar from the irregular, to Places adapted 
with Objects, to anſwer the Ends, to af- 
ford Pleaſure to the one, and Pain to the 
„ | EO 


Such Inftincts as are uſeful to ourſelves, | 


Relatiohs, and Societies, and are called the 


Law in our Members, I think are annex'd 


to thoſe Bodies, and muſt ceaſe with them 
at Death, becauſe the Soul wants no Sup- 
plies, does not procteate, and has no Ties 
to Relations, and can only be ſeparated 
from the Body; and fince the Duties of 
Self- preſervation, Growth, Procreation, 
and all the reſt, ſuch as conjugal, pa- 
ternal, filial, fraternal], ſervial, and po- 
litical, will be uſeleſs and ceaſe, becauſe 
our new Bodies will need no Preſerva- 
tion nor Supply, nor will have no relative 
Duties to perform: For if they were an- 
nexed to the Soul, and were to continue 
with it afterwards, they would be uſeleſs, 
and certainly we ſhall have no Inſtincts 
hereafter, but ſach as that State will af- 
ford Satisfaction in the Purſuit of, becauſe 
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The State of Mature, &c. 


Deſires without Objects to ſatisfy them 


would make us unhappy ; and ſince the 
Relations there will be no other than be- 
tween God, as our common Father, and 
all the obedient created Beings, as the 
Offspring of God as our Brethren, only 
that Reverence, Gratitude, .and Aﬀection 
to God, and that univerſal Affection to 
our Brethren, which . we call Charity, 


which were naturally imprinted in the 


Soul, and the Renovation of them, or re- 
ſtoring thoſe natural Inſtincts to us, ſo often 
mentioned in Scripture, will be com- 
pleated, and will remain and afford per- 
petual Pleaſure, in the Exerciſe of them. 


What Inſtincts and Faculties God will 


be pleas'd to give to our new Bodies, I 
know not, but I humbly conceive they 
muſt be adapted to himſelf, the Company, 
Objects, and Employments intended for 
us; fo that the Pleaſures hereafter, (in 


whatſoever they will conſiſt) muſt ariſe 


by our Faculties, being adapted to take 
Pleaſure in thoſe Objects, which will be 
in that happy Place, and intended to 
pleaſe them, and as our Faculties hereaf- 
ter will need no change, to refreſh one 


Part, while another acts, nor Reſt, nor 


Refreſhment, they may enjoy as much 
Pleaſure continually by that Change, as we 
| ” can 


| ; 
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can for a Moment now, and greater in 
proportion as they are enlarg'd, and the 


Degree of Rewards or Happineſs muſt 


conſiſt in the Bent and Capacity of the 
Faculties, or the Abilities or Power of 
reliſhing thoſe Pleaſures, be they in Con- 


templation, Converſation, Love, or, &c. 


and the Objects of thoſe Pleaſures, muſt fit 
our Capacities, be irreſiſtable Ties to make 
us perſevere infinitely in doing our Duties. 

| Since Men, who have acquired Know- 


ledge, fancy their Happineſs, is in Pro- 


portion to the Degrees of their Knowledge 


here, and will be ſo hereafter, and either 


be fixed according to thoſe Proportions, 
or that it will increaſe as their Know- 
ledge increaſes, there ; and that each will 
have the Power, or Abilities of increaſ- 
ing their Knowledge, in Proportion as 
they have increaſed it here, to hinder thoſe 
of inferior Ranks, from coming too near 
them, or being but the Length of the 
Life of Man behind them. Of what 
Uſe can our imperfect acquired Know- 


ledge of our relative Duties to one ano- 


ther, of the Actions, Cuſtoms, or Laws 
of Princes or Countries, of the Frame, 
Figures, Qualities, or Uſes of natural 
Creatures, or Things, of the Motions of 
the Spheres, &c, be, when all thoſe 

5 | Duties, 
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Duties, Things, and | Uſes are ceaſed to 
be, or of the Creation, Moſaich Diſpen- 
ſation, of the Propheſies, nay even of the 
Redemption of Man, by the new Cove- 
,nant, the Myſteries and Duties contained 
in it; ſince all thoſe Things will be ac- 
compliſhed, and nothing remains except 
the Pleaſure which will ariſe by looking 
trived for. our Benefit, a Study, whieh has 
been little purſued, a Knowledge which we 
have acquired very little of, or the Pleaſure 
of having overcome Difficulties, and done 
our Duties, which we neglect ſo, much 
here. Nay, of what. Uſe will our im- 
perfect Knowledge of God be, hen we 
ſhall: be ſo happy to ſee him, and all his 
Works and Actions in a clear View. — 
And ſince few are entruſted with the Ta- 
lent or Capacity of acquiring Knowlege; 
and ſince, according to the Situation of 


Things, few can ſtudy and acquire Know- 


ledge, if nothing but aequired Know- 
ledge were of Uſe hereafter, or that Men 


were to have Knowledge in the ſame De- 


.gree as that they die with, and Happineſs 
in Proportion; andꝭ that their Knowledge 
and Happineſs were to improye in the ſame 
Degree, this would be very hard upon the 
greateſt Part of Mankind; and if 


hat O- 
pinion 


The State of ature, &. 
pinion were general, thoſe who have flen- 
der Capacities would neglect all other Du- 
ties, and run mad with ſtudying; but tis 
more likely that God will capacitate each 
one for a Share of that Happineſs, in Pro- 

portion to the Improvement he has made 
of the Talents delivered to him, and of 
the Opportunity he has had of employing 
them to Advantage, or to their proper 
Uſes: And that he, to whom he has given 
a Talent of Strength and Genius, to this or 
chat Sortof Huſbandry, Manufacture, Me- 
chanicks, Courage, or or any Capacity to 
perform any thing for the Service of himſelf, 
Relations, Society, or Mankind, and an Op- 
portunity of employing them, and who 
bas uſed them well, to the Advantage of 
"himſelf, Relations, Society, or for the 
Service of Mankind, the publick Bank, 
fo that he himſelf is bettered by doing his 
e Duty, or his Relations, | Society, 'or Man- 
kind, are bettered, or have been enabled 
to do their Duties better, and thereby be 
fitter for knowing and ſerving God, and 
"enjoying Happineſs hereafter, will be re- 
*watded'with equal Qualifications, to en- 
Biel the Pleaſures hereafter, whereinſoever 
they will conſiſt ; as he that has had a Ta- 
lent or a Genius given to underſtand the 
Laws of God, of Man, of Nature, or 


any 
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any other Science; and way like 
Opportunity to im ove it, and has improv- 
115 the ſame Re for Weg. 
ſelf, Relations, Society, or Mankind, or az 
enabling them to do their Duties better, 
and ſo in Proportion to the Weight of the 
Talent given, and to the different Degrees 
of Aſſiſtance and Opportunity, or Ob- 
ſtruetion each of them has had, and the 
Degrees each of them has improved 
them to adding the Opportunities, and 
ſubſtracting the Obſtructions, and weigh- 
ing the Talents, gained, acquired, or 
improved, by the Wei ght of the Talents, 
when ſuch Addition, or Subſtraction, has 
been made, and proportioning the Re- 
wards, or Happineſs, not to the Wei x 
of the Talents, but to the Number of 
lents improved or gained ; and where the 
Obſtructions has outweighed the Talents 
| . accepting Endeavours for Actions, 
provements. If the Aſſiſtance and 
ö of thoſe within the Pale of 
the Church, and the almoſt inſuperable 
Obſtructions of thoſe born in Paganiſm 
live under, be conſidered, I am afraid, 
thoſe living within the Church, at their 


preſent Rate of living, will not outſtrip 
the others very far, 
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Taken from the Original Manu- 
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MINING. 
E know nothing of the 
M. anner of the Formation 
S% W 3 of the antediluvian Earth 
ASS - > 
2 by Revelation, but that it 
as created without Form, 
and void; and that there was a great 
Deep of Water at the Surface; whether 
the Earth was created in a hollow Sphere, 
round and ſmooth on it's Surface, and that 
Water in a round Sphere about it; or it. 
was created in Corpuſcles diffuſed in that 
Water, and ſettled into that Figure, is 
not material, When the Waters went 
off into that Void, the Surface had it's 
Form of Mountains, Vallies, Rivers, and 
Seas; whether it had that Form before 
they went off, or they gave it that Form 
in going off, and ſo carried off ſome Parts 
of the Surface with them into that Void, 
is not expreſſed ; but there is ſome natural 
Evidence which makes me believe the 
M 2 latter 
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latter. That the conſtituent Parts of the 


very likely; That there was Stone and 


Metals is revealed; but in what Order 


they were diſpoſed, whether the Stone was 


in Strata, or the Metal in Veins, appears not. 


Some Time before Noah's Flood, Moſes 
ſaith, The Earth alſo was corrupt before 
God, and the Earth was filled with Vio- 
lence, . and God looked upon the Earth and 
bebold it nas corrupt ; for all Fl bad 
corrupted his Way upon the Earth: And 
Gol! fail unto Noth, The. End of all Fl 
7; cone before ne; for the Barth is fille 
ith Violence through them, and behold I 
will defiroy them with the Earth, — It 
ſeems as if the Earth was itſelf corrupt, by 
being ſome Way acceſſary to the Corrup- 


tion of Men; and that it was to be re- 


formed for the new Race of Men, what- 
ever Agent it was that God employed, or 
what Alteration he made firſt, to raiſe ſuch 


great Quantities of Vapours from below, 


and afterwards the Waters, &c. it pre- 
vailed againſt the Force above, took oft 
that Power of Attraction, which kept 


Maſſes of ſolid Matter together, and let 


them divide ; and that Power which gra 
vitated them towards the Center, and let 
or forced them to riſe. And it is evident 
FOO > eee ee, ee YE 


oe 
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to the Eye now, that the ſolid Parts of it, 

as deep as we can go, and by Deduction, 

that the reſt, down to the Center, were 

diſſolved, and taken up into the Water 
which iſſued out of the Abyſs and Seas; and 

that that Mixture, together with the Re- 


mains of animal and vegetable Bodies, was 


ſuſpended in a Sphere, extending into the 
Place where the Atmoſphere now is, to an 
immenſe Height. It is not ſaid, that that 
Part of the Atmoſphere, whoſe Sphere 
was thus poſſeſſed, went into the Abyſs; 
but there are plain Proofs that it did, and 
it is ſtrongly imply'd, that it came out 
when the Waters returned thitner.. 
While all terreſtrial Matter was in this 
State of Solution, and in that Poſition, or 
ſo fituated, and that Motion from the 
Center ceaſed ; by ſundry Evidences it ap- 
pears, Things were ſo diſpoſed, that the 
Agents, which produce Winds and Tides, 
could not act; and that the Water, or 
Mixture, was very ſtill, and every thing 
reſted near the Level, where the ſaid Mo- 
tion left it with little or no Regard, to 
what they call ſpecifick Gravity: And 
that the Water near the Surface was free 
from Corpuſcles of Stone and Metal, and 
in a great meaſure from Salt; and the 
Power or Force of that Agent, which 
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they call Attraction in ſmall Bodies, and 
now Gravitation, towards the Center of 
this Globe, differed much in it's Opera- 
tion from what it does now. The fluid 
Mixture could no more incroach upon, or 
enter into the Sphere of the Abyſs, than it 
could fly up into the Firmament. The 
Power of gravitating Bodies in the Fluid 
towards the Sphere of the Abyſs, was 
very little; and thereby it's Power of at- 
tracting one ſmall Body towards another, 
in all Directions, was much greater than 
it is now, greateſt near the Surface of the 
Abyſs, and lefs and leſs, nearer the outer 
Surface of the Water. 

While this Agent acted chiefly by At- 
traction of ſmall Bodies to each other, the 
Nodules, and ſmall Maſſes, according to 
the Fitneſs of the Sort of Corpuſcles to be 
attracted and unite, the Figures they were 
diſpoſed to take, and the Quantity or 
Proportion of them in each Part of the 
Fluid were formed; for by the Pawer of 
Attraction in that mixed Fluid, one Cor- 
puſcle approach'd another, which were 
each moſt attractable, and ſo from a Cen- 
tre formed, attracted thoſe on each Side, 
which were moſt attractable, and repelled 
_ thoſe which were leſs attractable; where- 


by thoſe. which were moſt aucli X 
that 


MIN IVG. 
that Sphere, were ſeparated from the reſt, 


and formed into Nodules ; and thoſe Sorts 
which were near equally attractable, were 


IT and formed into ſmaller Maſſes. 


Thence thoſe Nodules we ſee of Iron- 


Stone, from the Size of ſeveral hundred 


Weight downward : | Thoſe formed high 
up, nearly round ; thoſe lower down. flat- 
ter on their under Sides; thoſe; of Flint, 
from half a Hundred Weight downward, 
the Sides approaching round, but very ir 
regular, ſome Sorts into the Figuresof Stems 
of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c. by entering in- 
to their Pores and Interſtices, ſome into'the 
Figures of the Hollows, in or between 
Shells, ſome at large, ſome at very ſmall A- 
pertures, ſome about a Shell, Leaf, or, &c. 
ſome other Sorts into Knots, or Grains, 
foam: half an Ounce:downward - ſome in- 
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to Plates, ſome into Threads, ſome into 


Flakes like Snow, and ſome into Powder. 
As ſoon as the Maſles near the Surface 

of the Abyſs were formed, ſo large as that 

Attraction worked Rrongly upon them 


cConjointly with a very ſmall Degree of 


Gravitation, they came nearer together, 
the loweſt rifing, and thoſe next above 
ſubſiding very ſlowly, while the Parts lefs 
attractable, and the Water. receded each 
Wy, and thereby was formed the. firſt 
M 4 Stratum 


/ 
/ 


bout the Abyſs, or Void. As ſoon as that 
Stratum was formed, the Nodules and 


Maſſes, which were but a little Height 
above it, would be moved with a little 
more Power towards it, and meet with 


leſs Reſiſtance from the Water ſo freed, 
and, if nothing intervened, thickened the 
Stratum: If other Matter intervened, 
formed a ſecond Stratum; as mote Strata 
ſubſided, the Nodules and Maſſes would 
ſucceflively begin in their Turns to ſubſide 
very ſtowly. The Nodules taking their 


outer Coats, and the Maſſes ſome new 


Matter out of the Water, through which 
they paſſed, and the Power of Gravita- 

tion would increaſe, and riſe towards the 

Surface by very ſlow Steps; and as far as 

I can obſerve, or deduce, in ſome Places 
ſometimes diminiſhed, or ceaſed to act; 
and was not very great, when the Strata 
were all formed, I think nearly ſmooth, 
or equi-diſtant from the Centre, and it is 
likely a Sediment of Earth, or vegetable 


Matter over them, and with the Water in 


a Sphere about the Cruſt or Shell. 
Theſe Nodules and Maſſes ſubſided in 


Direction, as Bodies fall now, according 
to their Centres of Gravity and Oppoſition 


of the Fluid; the round ones any Way, 
2 GW Ut 
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but are found in ſome Strata a little flatted; 
the angular with theit Points foremoſt * 


and the plated, with their Edges foremoſt; 


and in ſome Places, where there ſunk a 
great Quantity together, ſtand ſo or in- 


flected in the Strata; the Metal, all except 


Iron, in ſmall Corpuſcles, at too great Di- 


ſtance to unite, the Water, riſing ſtill up- 


ward, except what remained in the In- 
terſtices of the Grains, Sand, Sc. and 
the Sea Salt moſtly with it, opwards, or. 
with the Water that remained, except 


that lodged in Rock Salt, which I have 


not had an Opportunity to view. Whe- 
ther the Salts united with the ſeveral Sorts 
of Metals be Sea Salt, and receives it dif- 


ferent Appearances from it's Union with 


Corpuſcles of different Sorts of Metals or 

Minetals; or whether they are diſtinct 
Species of Salt, adapted to adhere to dif- 
ferent Sorts of Corpulcles, I am not certain. 


If the primary Corpuſcles of Stone, had 
not, by Attraction, been thus formed in- 


to Maſſes of various Mixtures, Figures, 


and Sizes, the then Power of Gravity 


could hardly have forced them to ſubſide; 


and if it had had the ſame Force that it 


has now, and had made them ſubſide, it 


would live united them all in one, there 
would have been no Separation of Species 
12 0 et 
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but where they were diſtinct in the Water, 
and fo cloſe that the Metal could not have 


iſſued out of them, and they would have 
been ſo hard, that it would have been im- 
poſſible to break, ſplit, cut, or make them 
fit for the ſeveral Uſes we employ them 
in. 


It has been an inſuperable Objection a- 


| gainſt the Strata being — by Sedi- 


ments out of Water : That Nodules of 


Tron-Stone are found often above Strata of 


Coal; thoſe of. Flint, above Strata of 


Chalk ; and Strata of great ſpecifick Gra- 
vityare found above thoſe which have leſs. 


If Gravity had commenced to work at 
once from the Surface of the Abyſs to the 
Surface of the Water, all would have funk 


in Confuſion ; But as the Power of At- 
traction was ſtrongeſt at the Bottom, and 
the firſt Stratum next, the Sur face of the 


Abyſs was rather formed by Attraction 
than Gravity; and when the firſt Stratum 
was formed, a very ſmall Degree of Gra- 
vity commenced, and reached a little high- 
er; it only had Power over thoſe Maſſes 


within it's Reach at once, and ſo as new 


Strata ſettled higher Step by Step. When 
Gravity was ſo ſmall, and the Water full 
of Corpuſcles of Stone, Metal, Salt, &c. 
None of them could ſublide till they were 

formed 
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formed into Maſſes, where they were all 
of a Sort within each Sphere oſ Attraction, 
or Depth of Water, and all in Maſſes of 

the fame Size: When the Sphere of Gra- 
vitation reached them, they would all fall 
ih Succeſſion, the neareſt firſt, and thoſe 
higheſt up laſt. Where there was near an 


equal Mixture of ſeveral Sorts of Corpuſcles 


in one of thoſe Spheres of Water, and one 
Sort vyas more adapted to be attracted and 
_ unite into Maſſes, or Plates, and wereadapt- 
_ ed to be moſt gravitated they would ſettle 
firſt, and fo in order, Where there was a 
greater Proportion of one fort than of ano- 
ther, which were equally adapted to be at- 
tracted and gravitated, that Sort of which 
there was the greateſt Proportion would 
be attracted into the largeſt Maſſes firſt, 
and ſettle firſt, and ſo in Order with theſe 
Differences in the Formation of a few of 
the loweſt Strata among thoſe Maſſes, of 
nearly the ſame ſpecifick Gravity, that the 


ſmaller, near the Stratum, would ſink as 


ſoon as the larger would do at a greater 
Diſtance; but as more Strata ſettled, and 
the Sphere of clear Water grew deeper, 
that Difference would be inconſiderable; 
and that, when one Sort ſubſided, that 
Sphere of Water became thinner, and the 


Remainder would both attract and unite 


quicker, 
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quicker, and ſubſide in leffer Maſſes « 


And that, as the Number of Strata in- 
creaſed;” and Gravity increaſed a little, the 
Depth of the Sphere 6f Water thoſe Stra- 


ta had freed, andthe Diſtance of the next 


Maſſes to be attracted was increaſed, ſo 


that the Power it had to move thoſe which 
ſettled in the ſecond or third Stratum, 
when Gravity was leaſt, was near as great 
as that it had upon thoſe at greater Di- 


ſtance, when Gravity was ſome what grea- 
ter: And that there were often ſome few 
Corpuſcles of the ſame Sort of the higheſt 
Stratum, which were not united, large e- 


nougzh to ſubſide, which were borne down 


by the next ſucceeding Stratum, and are 


formed in the under Side of it; and where 


there were any Maſſes which differed vaſt- 
ly in ſpecifick Gravity, ſuch as Iron- 
Stone, common Stone, Slate, and Chiver, 
Chalk, Clay, Coal, Bitumen, Sulphur, 
Sc. as the heavier ſunk, the lighter 
would emerge to near the Top of that 
Sphere of Gravitation, till the reſt below 
were all ſettled, and the Water gave much 
leſs Reſiſtance, or they became fo nearly 
contiguous, to fink; or be borne down by 
thoſe next above; and fo became more u- 
niform; purer, or freer from Mixture than 
the Strata, whoſe Maſſes were nearly . 
14. 1 | tne 
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the ſame ſpecifick Gravity, and the Plants 
and Leaves interſperſed in the M ixture, by 
this means roſe with the Coal, Slate, Sc. 
and are now found preſerved in them; 
and the Layers of ſeveral of the lighteſt Sorts 
of Shells, Sc. were thus collected, each in 
each Sphere of Attraction, and the laſt at 
the Surface. No Experiments which can 
be made here now, can prove or illuſtrate 
theſe. Actions, becauſe. Gravity -works 
ſiranglier upon ſmall Maſſes than Attrac- 
tion, and keeps them from moving to one 
mother, horizontally uniting, and becom- 


ing ſolid, except in Fire, where a ſmall 


Proportion of Corpuſcles of any Sort of 
Metal, amongſt thoſe of other Sorts of 


Matter, in proper Fuſion, always are col- 
lected into a Maſs in the Figure of a No- 
dule, If the Fuſion be not regular, into 


ſeyeral ſuch; there are ſome ſmall Inſtances 
of Attraction between Corpuſcles of Metal 
in Solution by Spirits of Salt, ſo ſmall, 


that Gravity cannot force them down; | 


and thaſe of other Metals, or Salts, put. in, 


but a ſmall Augmentation gives Gravity 
bald of them: That of large Hail-ftones 


being formed in the Air at great Diſtance 


from. the. Earth, where Attraction, is now 


much greater, and e leſs chan near 


If 


Me Earth, . comes neareſt. 
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II Attraction had been of the ſame 


EY Force, in all Depths | of the Water at 


once, and if Gravity had reach'd from the 
Bottom to the Surface at once, and as 
ſtrong as. tis now, the mix'd Corpuſcles, 


could not have been thus ſorted into Strata 


of different Thickneſs, Conſtitutions, and 
Solidities, nor have been in the perpendi- 
cular Orders of Succeffion they are found, 
and would not have anſwer'd the Uſes 


nature makes of en nor thoſe we 


make of them. 

If the Corpuſcles of Stone, had reach'd 
quite up to the Surface of the Water, and 
Attraction had been as ſtrong there, as it 


was a little lower down, the Pores of all 


the Oaks, Firrs, Ce. we find in the Mo- 
raſſes, would live been ſaturated with 
Stone, Salt, Sc. and all the Plants, Seeds, 


Sec. which replanted the Earth, would 
have been ſo fill'd with Stone and Salt, 


and all the Fiſh and Spawn would bare 
been deſtroy'd, 

The ſeveral Parts of the Water. in 
each Sphere horizontally, containing dif- 
ferent Sorts of Corpuſcles, and each Part 
of theſe Strata, or Courſes of Stone, be- 
ing form' d out of the Corpuſcles, which 


ſubſided in Maſſes, out of that Part of 
the Sphere of Water, which was' at the 


Time 
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| Time of its Formation, next over it, each 
of thoſe feveral Parts of the Sp heres of 
Stone at the ſame Depths, are 05 varigus 
Species, of various Mixtures of different 
Textures, Solidity, Hardneſs, &c:.. ah of 
various Figures and Bimenſions it Breadrh 

and Thickneſs; N of each Part tal. 


it's oppoſite hori- 


zontally, and ſometimes one, ſometimes 


more; compoſing the T bickneſs of thoſe 


bother Parts, which bound it horizöntally 
In thoſe Parts of Strata, where the Cor- 
puſeles were moſtly of one Sort, and freeſt 
from Mixtures of thoſe of Chiver, Clay, 
Coal, or other Sorts of ſoft Matter; the 
Strata are each of great Thickneſs, where | 


there was Clay, or other ſuchi ſoft Matter, 8 


and ever ſo thin a Courſe or Seam of it 
ſubſided, it caus'd a Diviſion, and a new 
Stratum commenc'd upon it Where all 

the Maſſes compos' d of one Sort of Cor- 


puſcles fubſided 
thick. or thin Stratum, 
Seam or Diyifion, bet wer 


together, they made a 
nerally there is a 
Y that and the 


next Stratüm. The thickeſt Strata are ge. 


nerally 
een 


fou 


1d deepeſt, and the . 1 
nearer the Sut face, but in fo | 
where there are 
i we find ſeyers ' 
br, > Trig thin downward,” to thick,” 
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one below another, each Succeſſion di- 
vided by a thick Seam, of Chiver, Clay, 
or Coal. 1 


's 
2 


ges of the Parts of Strata, ye 


ſeveral Sorts. of Stone, in ſome Places 


where they are thick, meet one againſt 
another in Lines, nearly perpendicular and 
ri If the Maſſes which compoſe 
one thick Part of a Stratum, ſettled alone, 
as the Space in the outer Circumference of 
the Sphere of Water, was broader than 
that each Part of the Stratum would, or 
could fertle into, and as the Maſſes in- 
creas'd in Size, and the whole by finking 


- 


approach d nearer to one another perpen- 


diculatly, they alſo by Attraction, ap- 


proach'd nearer to one another, and each 


towards the middle horizontally, and fo 
kept its Edges nearly ſtreight, 
And if two adjoining Parts of Strata 


or mote ſettled together, or at the fame 


Time, their Edges puſh'd againſt one 
another, and partly, by the Motion they 


were jo by Atta jon, each to the mid- 


dle of 
jumping againſt one another, they would 


beiten dach ware as they Mel 
and their, Edges nearly ſtreight. In other 


/ 


b and partly by their Edges 


Places, moſtly where the Parts of, the 


” Gon 14” 
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re thin, the Corpuſcles, ar Maſſes 


near 


near the Edges are mix'd, or did not unite 
well with each other, but form'd lax or 
ſoft Parts between the Edges of theſe 
Parts of the Strata; as theſe ſoft Parts did 
not happen one over another, but were 
overlaid alternately by barder Parts, they did 
not incommode or weaken the arch'd Cale. 
When the ſpherical Arch, .compos'd of 
thoſe ſp We Strata, each compos' of 
infinite N umbers of Parts, each Part com- 
monly call'd a Stratum, was form d, an 
the Water was upon them, and the Abyf 
Itbink full only of Atmoſphere, and Gra- 
vitation very ſmall, the Water, Which 
ſunk with, and was intermix'd in the In- 
terſtices, in, and between, the Maſſes of 
5 the Force of that Agent, by the 
than Laws, or proportions of Attraction 
110 Gravity, began to hunt or ferret it out 
of the Strata, in a horizontal Direction 
ſtrongly, and in a perpendicular Direction 
weakly, and the ſame Force made the 
Strata contract and form Fiſſures, or Rifts, 
or Veins tranſverſe, moſtly near ſtreight 
and perpendicular, ſome inclining, and 
ſome crook d, and here running moſtly 
near E. and W. and ſmaller cracks out of 


their Sides, commencing at the Surface gf 


the Abyſs, and ſucceſſively wp the 
hrge Fifſures chiefly in the lower Strata, 
Vo. XII, | N which 
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which were of ſome. conſiderable Thick- 


neſs, and ſplit into ſeveral ſmaller Fiſſures in 


the thinner Strata, above or near the Surface, 
and ſo where there are ſeveral Succeſſions 
of thicker and thinner, the Bottoms of the 
Fiſſures, in a new Succeſſion of Strata, 
generally commencing ſome Diſtance bo- 
rizontally, aſide from the Top of that 


next below, and the ne of the 


ſmaller Fiſſures in the thinner Strata, 
frequently commencing at ſome hori- 
zontal Diſtance, aſide, from the FOR of 
the Vein. 

In, thoſe Strata where 3 were Cor- 
puſcles of Metals, Minerals, or Spar, 
they, by the Power aforeſaid, iſſu'd with 


the Water which funk with. the Maſſes of 


Stone, out at the new form'd Edges of 
the Strata, the Sides of the Veins, and 
ſmaller Strings into the perpendicular Veins 
or Fiſſures, the largeſt or heavieſt Species 
firſt, and ſo in digreſſion till the ſmalleſt 


| haſt ; the Water out of the firſt into the 


Aby ſs, from thoſe above downward 
88 Swallows, from one Fiſſure to 
another towards the Abyſs; and the Cor- 
puſcles were firſt Fa d into Grains, 


Plates, Sc. and afterwards were detach'd 


from the Water, by the then great Force 


of Attr FacMORs and Weakneſs of Gravita- 


tion, 
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Ore, or Spar in the Veins, ſmaller Strings, 
c. ſome near pure, but moſtly mix d. 
As the Water or mineral Corpuſcles iſſu'd, 
the Stone contracted more and more, and 
the perpendicular Fiſſures grew wider and 
wider, ſometimes by Starts, and there 
form' d more Ribs, or greater, or more 
Maſſes of mineral Matter, and laſtly, 
Shoots of Cryſtal, Spar, Sc. There 
were other Receptacles for Ore, form'd 
at the ſame Time, by the ſame Cauſe, 
but in other Directions and Figures, and 
filed after the fame Manner, as Bellies, 
Pipes, Floats, GS. | 
Though after the firſt Stratum was 
form'd, Attraction carried the Maſles 
don in the fame Direction, as Bodies 
move by Gravity now, and that Power 


grew ſtronger and ftronger, till all the 


Strata were form'd, yet when the Strata 
began to crack at the inner Surface, things 
were acted upon (tho' by the very fame 


Rules) in a ſeemingly contrary Manner. 


The Parts of the Strata were attracted edge 
way, the Ore, Spar, &c. which came out 


with the Water, mov'd ſideways to the 
Edges of the crack'd Strata, the Water 


which was forc'd out, and the leaſt liable 
to be attracted, ſtood in thoſe Parts of 
e N 2 the 
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the Fiſſures, Bellies, Sc. which were not 
fill'd with Ore, Spar, &c. and only mov'd 
into the Abyſs, as it would riſe out of 
ſuch an open Vein, to the upper Surface 


now. So by the Laws of Attraction, then 
in Force, the Grains, Sc. of Metal moy'd 


in Lines, little declining from horizontal 


to each Side, as ſuch Bodies ſettle towards 
the Center now: Where it was near pure 

or mix'd with hard Matter, it always ad- 
her'd in Ribs to the hardeſt Side; where 


the Sides were near equally hard, part to 


each Side; where ſoft Matter interpos'd, it 
form'd in Lumps greater or leſs, in Pro- 
portion to the Quantity of Metal, and 
that of ſoft Matter. If the Power of 
Gravity, had taken Place of the Power of 


Attraction, where the Water had Paſſage 


downward, near the Bottom of the Vein, 
moſt of the Corpuſcles of Ore would have 
gone with it, and ſome ſmall Quantity of 
the Spar, would have been form'd into 
Stalactitæ. If the Water had ſtood, and 
gone off near the Tops of the Veins, the 


greateſt Quantity of the Ore would have 


been form'd at the Bottoms of the Veins, 
and they would have been fill'd upward, 


the heavieſt which was there at once low- 


eſt, and the lighteſt next, and ſo as new 


Supplies came in ſucceſſively, and as the 


Veins 
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Veins widened fucceflively, and there could 
have been no Loughs or hollows near the 
Bottom of the Veins, nor in the Ribs or 
Miſſes or Oreo? 5 0 

After moſt of the Water was 880 
out, or the Maſſes in the Strata of Stone, 
were come ſo near together, that no more 
Ore iſſu'd out of them; in ſome Places 
the Strata contracted in another Direction, 
from N. to S. and interſected the Strata 
and metallick Fiſſures (of which thoſe 
which ſtand near perpendicular, are call'd 
Veins, and thoſe which are inclin'd much, 
are call'd Loads) at right Angles, and at 
fome of them one Side of the Stratum, 
and one End of the metallick Vein or 
Load funk down when it broke, (thoſe I 
have ſeen, ſome a few Feet, and ſome 
ſeveral Fathoms) thoſe of this Sort, which 
ſtand near perpendicular, they call Crofſs- 
Bars, thoſe which incline much, they call 
Courſe-Bars, they never or ſeldom con- 
tain any Metal, the Croſs-Bars are fill'd 
with Spar, which continues entire be- 
tween the Ends of the metallick Fiſ- 
fares ; the Courſe-Bars, are fill'd with 
wltite, or yellow Clay, like Soap. 

- Afterwards the Parts of the Strata be- 
tween Veins, Loads, and Bars, con- 
Wwe and crack'd in all Directions, and 

_& divided 
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divided the- Strata into lefler F ragments or 
Plates, according to the ſeveral Species, 
and Contextures of the Strata, ſome Sorts 


into very large ones, ſome into very ſmall 
ones, ſome in freight Lines, ſo that the 


Fragments are eaſily ſeparated from one 


another, and ſome in crook'd Lines, fo 
that they are entan led with, or lock'd 

into one- another, __ not eafily ſeparated, 

The Workmen in Quarries, call a Side of 
a large perpendicular Crack, a Breaſt; the 
Side of a little Crack facing them, aFace, 
and the Side from them, a Back. Thoſe 
Cracks in Marble, and Stones which a- 


bound with Spar, are fill'd with Spar in 


all Directions, frequently variouſly tinc- 


| tured, and the Spar, or what iſſu'd out 


of the Edges of theſe Cracks, in ſome 
Parts, and what the Water carried in 
other Parts, has varied the Colour of thoſe 
Edg es from the reſt of the Stone, which 
gives the ſeveral Colours, to the ſeveral 
Parts of thoſe Stones : Through. ſome of 
theſe Cracks, the Clay, Ce, enter'd into 
the Veins which were not full then, or 


_ widen'd after theſe Cracks were made, 


Some Cracks are fill'd with Clay, but molt 


ſtand open to this Day. 


If theſe Cracks had not bath made, and 
left open, all en e of Man, with 


the 
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the help of Gun- powder, could not have 
raiſed Stone out of Quarries, ſufficient for 
our Uſes, nor with ſmooth Sides and 
Faces, fit for our Uſes; nor could the 
Motion of Air for Winds, of Water for 
Springs, and Rain, and other the moſt 
important Actions in Nature, have gone 
on without them; and if the Agent which 
exerts. that Force, which makes a part of 
the Shell quake, had not had vent, and 
the Parts could have bended by thoſe 
Cracks, wherever that Force had beer 
exerted, -it muſt have blown up the 
rants | . 
The laxer Strata, ſuch as Chalk, Chiver, 
Coal, &c. contracted into Fiſſures, and 
the fineſt Matter iſſu'd into them, and 
crack'd in the Succeſſion, and Order 
aforeſaid. 

Some of the thin Strata of Iron Stone, 
by it's ſtrong Diſpoſition to be attracted, 
contracted and crack'd into regular Fi- 
gures of equal Sizes. ate” 

The Nodules of ſeveral Sorts alſo con- 
trated, ſplit, and crack'd according to 
their ſeveral Kinds; ſome of the Iron 
kind have been attracted ſo regularly, as 
to ſplit very large ones into ſmall Cubes 
of equal Size, and form Veins with re- 
gular Ribs of Spar, between the Sides of 
= them 
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_ ocular Demonſtration becauſe the Shells, 
Plants, and Bodies in them, divided by 


which had iſſu'd out of the Sides, to- 


_ gether with the Corpuſcles of Spar, &c. 


Plates of native malleable Metal, the 
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them in Epitome, The Cris in other 
Sorts, are moſtly . irregular, ſome fill'd, 


ſome open, and ſome partly fill'd with 


cryſtalline Shoots. 

That theſe Cracks or Vei Eine; as well 
with Ribs of Spar, Threads of Ore, Ge. 
in them, as empty, which have all the Ac- 


cidents of Veins in Epitome, as the Ludus 


Helmontii, Marble and Stones which 
have Shells, Plants, or other Bodies lodg'd 
in them, were thus form'd, admits of 


thoſe Cracks, remain part in one Side of 
the Stone, part in the other, and when 
put topether, tally exactly, and make up 
each Shell, Plant, &c. | 
The Oles, Minerals, and Spars in the 
Veins alſo contracted, and crack'd into 
ſeveral Sorts of Figures, and the pure 
Corpuſcles of Gold, Silver, and Copper, 


and were interſperſed among them, were 
ferreted out of the Maſſes of Ore, into 
thoſe Cracks, and form'd there in thin 


meaner Sorts with the fineſt Matter, but 
ſeldom malleable. 


That 
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That theſe Cracks in the Ore, Spar, 

Sc. and the Threads of finer Matter or 
Plates of Metal in them were thus form'd, 
admits alſo of Demonſtration, becauſe 
the finer Spar or Cryſtal, which is on the 
Outſide of the Ore or Spar, and laſt 
form'd of any Fart of the Ribs, and ſhot 
into various regular Figures, are crack d 
through, and thoſe Threads and Plates di- 
vide their Parts, which compoſe thoſe 
Figures, and which could not be form d 
at different times. 

Gold is found in Ore or Spar, which 
tho I have never ſeen in the Veal, Tam 
fare were form'd there; in ſome Ores, 
only in Grains, almoſt inviſibly inter- 
ſpers'd; in ſome Places in the Spaces be- 
tween the Sides of the Ore, and the Sides 
of the Vein; in moſt Places i in Cracks in 
the Ore or Spar, form'd into Threads or 
Plates, thoſe againſt the Sides of the 

_ Veins, in ſome Places adhering, thoſe 
_ the Cracks between the Maſſes of Ore 
or Spar, in independent Plates. 

Silver is found in the Veins, in ſmall 
quantity, inviſible, intermix'd in Ores of 
Lead, &c. but where there is plenty, tis 
found form'd into thin Plates pure, in- 
oy Cad in Cracks, in Maſſes of Ore or 

1 
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Spar; and ſome Parts variouſly and beauti- 
Copper is found in Veins, moſtly in 
Ribs of Ore, of various Colours, as pur- 
ple, blue, green, Gold- colour, Silver- 
colour, grey, brown, and mix'd, ſeldom 
figur d, moſtly pretty hard, and generally 
mix'd with Sulphur, or vitriolick Salts, 
ſometimes, but rarely, found in Plates 
pure, form'd, in Cracks of the Ore, 
Tin is found moſtly in Grains like 


L 1 


Glaſs; of a dark Colour, in Maſs; when 
broke into thin Plates pellucid, ſhot into 


Angles of all Sizes, from the bigneſs of a 
Pigeon's Egg downward, to as ſmall as one 
can diſcern them, and tis likely the Duſt 
are alſo ſhot; Theſe Grains lie moſtly in, 
or upon Spar, which fills ſome of the 
larger Loads or Veins, except ſome few 
Loughs, or cryſtalliz d Holes, ſome large, 
ſome ſmall; 'tis found in the ſmaller 
Loads in Ribs, nearly as fine as the Grains 
or Shoots, or Grains of the ſame, or finer 


upon them, ſometimes mix'd with a ſmall 
quantity of Cockle. Tis found ſometimes 


in Duſt, or ſmall Grains, in Ores of di- 
vers Colours, as black, grey, red, &c. 


| moſtly hard, very rarely ſoft ; it is ſome- 


times mix'd with Sulphur and Vitriol, 
ſometimes there is a Rib of one Sort, on 
one 
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one Side of the Vein, and a Rib of ano- 


ther Sort, on the other Side of the Vein; 


ſometimes Copper Ore is found at another 
Depth in the ſame Vein, Some ſmall 


quantities of Tin, are found in Floats or 


Squats, I have ſeen one Inſtance of ſmall 
Grains of Tin, found in the lax Parts of 
the Edges of the Strata, by the Side of a 
{mall String very irregular, but in Man- 
tity worth working. 

Lead is found in Ore moſtly very fry- 


able, ſometimes hard, moſtly 6 — but 


ſame ſmall quantities of each Colour, as 
white and pellucid, white and opake, 


brown, grey, green, &c. and of various 


Contextures, as ſhot, diced, uniform, 
plated, fibrous, granulated, Se. in ſome 
places a Rib on one Side, in ſome a Rib on 

each Side, in ſome ſeveral Ribs, generally 
each of different Sorts; in ſome places the 
ſame Rib of different Sorts, in ſome 
places fix d between hard Sides, in ſome 


places naked and pure, in ſome places 


coated and mix'd with Spar, Caulk, and 
other Minerals, 'tis ſeldom native, I never 
found but one ſmall piece; tis not 
only found in Veins, but great quan- 
tities of it in Bellies, F loats, and Pipes. 


Iron is found in thin Strata of Stone, 
in Nodules lodged ſome in, ſome between 


the 
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the Strata, in Veins, form'd in Ribs and 
Shoots, in Bellies, ſome in form of Ore, 
ſome like Clay, and ſome by it's Capacity 
attracted into the moſt regular and beauti- 
ful Figures, form'd, independent, round 
from a Center, ſtriated, and compos'd of 
infinitely thin Spheres, divided into ſmall 
Cones, ſome of them having attracted 
new maſſes, and form'd new Centers and 
Arches over them in like order; ttis ſel- 
dom found native, I have found it very 
pure, but never malleable or flexible, nor 
can Fuſion in Fire ever make it ſo] think, 
becauſe it is attracted into maſſes; tis ge- 
nerally found red, or of a ruſt Colour; 


in ſome Places tis found black, grey, 


white, &c. tis generally very heavy, and 
ſome of it very hard, = 
There are different Sorts of Ore, in the 


different Sides of thE ſame Rib: Ribs of 


different Sorts of Metals, found one be- 
ſide another in the ſame Vein, and of 
different Sorts, in the different Parts of the 
ſame Vein, as well horizontally as perpen- 


dicularly, and there is ſcarce any Metal 


found pure, but there is ſome mixture of 
one or more Sorts with it. | 
Spar is found in Veins, Loads, Bars, 
ſmall Strings, Floats, Pipes, and Bellies, 
of all Colours and Tinctures, ſhot and 
Th torm'd 
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form'd into all Figures, except round; of 
all Contextures, hard, tough, brittle, ſoft, 
Sc. mix'd with, incloſing, and inclos'd 


by, all Sorts of Metals and Ores; and not 
only where there are Metals, but where 


there is none: If the Water, as It came 


out of the Strata, had run down, Grains, 


Shoots, Fc. in the Veins, and Hematites 
in the Bellies, could not have been form d 
there. 

In ſome Veins, Ge. there is Talk of - 
co - Colours, Textures, and Figures: In 
others, Mundick, Marchaſites, or Sul- 
phur, Antimony, and ſeveral other Sorts 


of Minerals, Soils, and Clays mix'd, the 


hard with the ſoft, among the Ore, by 


which the Ore of 'the ſeveral Veins are 


diſtinguiſh'd, and there are Veins and 
Strings of many Sorts of Mock- maul, 
whoſe Uſes are not underſtood. 
Though the Atoms of Metal are fo 
ſmall, and ſo few in Number, and diſ- 
pers'd at ſuch Diſtances, that none of 
them can be ſeen remaining in the Strata, 
except thoſe of Iron; yet ſuch matter as 
came with the Ore out of the Strata, is 
viſible in maſſes in thoſe Strata, As Spar 
in Lime-Stone, ocrous Powder in Grit, 
Talk, call'd by ſeveral Names, as Cockle, 
Black-jack, Gc. in ſeveral Sorts of _ 
i an 
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and always found in one or both of the 
Sides or Strata, which include the Vein, 
and where there i s a different Sort in each 
Stratum, or Side of the Vein, at the ſame 
Level, or at different Depths, ſuch is 
found in the Vein, and are Demonſtra- 
tions, that as that Matter came with the 
Ore, that Matter and the Ore, came out 
of the next adjoining Strata. 

After the Veins, &c. were thus form'd, 
and moſtly fill'd with Metals, Ores, Mi- 
nerals, Spar, Sc. the Bars fuld with 
. or Clay; ; the Cracks in the Ore, 

Se. fill'd with Plates of native 
Mezal, Gc. the Strata crack'd into Frag- 
ments, and nothing iſſu'd out of the Stra- 
ta, nor nothing paſs d but Clay, to fill the 
empty Spaces in the Fiſſures, where the 
Strata contracted further. At laſt ſome 


of thoſe Fiſſures, either directly, or 


Communication, reach'd from the Abyſs 
to the Surface near directly, and crack'd 
the Cruſt through in ſeveral Places, at 
near the ſame Time, and the Water at 
the Surface begun to enter into the Abyſs, 


at thoſe ſeveral Apertures in the Parts 


which are now Seas or Lakes, and now 
ſtand open, and perhaps at ſome ſmall 
ones at Land, ſome open, and fome per- 
ws ſoon after contracted and choak'd up, 


and 
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and the Water out of the Veins hurried 
down the Swallows, W. 
As ſoon as the Sphere of Water on the 
Surface broke in at every Place where 
one of theſe apen Fiſſures was, it's Force 
being at the Battom, tore away all the 
Fragments of the Strata, and all the Mat- 


ter in them from every Side, which were 


{mall enough to be mov'd, hurried them 
in, form'd a Hollow or Valley near it's 
Mouth, and ſo the more diſtant Waters 


ſucceflively preſs d in from each Side; and 


as they. came, they with the Fragments 
they hurried along, beat other Fragments 
out of the Surface they hurried upon, 
and. drove them in, thereby forming on 
each fide of each large Apertures, the 
deep Seas, the flat Countries, and at fur- 

ther Diſtance, divided into Branches up- 
ward, took Advantage of the ſofteſt, looſeſt, 
or moſt fryable Places, which happen'd 
where the Strata were thin, or moſt crack d- 
or where the Edges of the Parts met ; and 
as it made-Furrows, and thereby Currents, 
they waſh'd out the ſofteſt Matter, and 
undermined the Edges. of the Strata, and 
the Water above, puſh'd Fragments down 


into the Currents, till it came to the Le- 


vel, or to more ſolid Strata; left Moun- 
tains, Hills, and Rocks, where the thick- 
* 7 | eſt, 
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eſt, ſtrongeſt, and leaſt ſhattered Parts of 
Strata were, and where the thinneſt, ſoft- 
eſt, or moſt ſhattered Parts were, form'd 
Vallies, Dales, and Gills ; and in the low- 
eſt Parts of them, the Channels, Rivers, 
and Rivulets, winding where it found the 
ſofteſt Strata; thereby leaving little Iſlands 
and Rocks at Sea, little Hills in the low 
Countries, and the higher Ground or 
Ridges terminating in Points towards each 


Breach between the ſeveral Furrows, the 


Water entering there made, and the Banks 
at Sea and the Ridges of Mountains at 
Land, where the Water, when it had 
torn off what it could, in Proportion to 


the Solidity of the Stone, and it's Diſtance 


from the Mouth of the Aperture, and 
ſunk to the Level of their preſent tops, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt in digreſ- 
fion, divided the Part on each Side of 


thoſe Ridges, making it's way to the Aper- 


ture on that Side, or down another Chan- 
nel, to the ſame Aperture. And though, 
as the Water and Rubbiſh went down, 
the Atmoſphere came up, and Gravity in- 


| creaſed, till the Abyſs was full; yet as the 


Force of the Water, by it's quantity or 
depth being leſſen'd, abated, it left ſome 


Fragments of Stone ſo large, as to form 


Iſlands, ſome in great Rocks, and the 
: . broken 
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broken Surfaces of the Strata of Stone, 
in the Seas and Vallies, covered with the 
Nodules, lodged in, and which were bro- 
ken out of the ſoft Strata: The Frag- 
ments of the Strata of Stone, rounded and 
ſmoothed, by their jumbling one againſt 

another, and againſt the broken Surfaces of 
the Strata. Thoſe which were more fryable 
ground to Gravel and Sand in that form, 
mixed with Clay or Earth: And ſo back- 
ward, the Dales with leſs, the Gills and 
hill Sides, with what it's laſt Force there 
broke off, and leaſt worn. The Moun- 
tain tops, wich wrecks of Vegetables, 
Shrubs, Trees, and what ſwimm'd upon 
it's Surface, which now we call Moraſs, 
or Moſs, and in the flat low Countries, 
where the Surface of the Earth, was little 
above the now Level of the Sea, it made 
a halt, left a Sediment of Clay, Sludge, 
&c, uppermoſt, till at laſt the Abyſs was 
fill'd with Rubbiſh and Water, and the Wa- 
ter remaining, only fill'd the loweſt Vallies, 
and form'd the Seas, and the Ground 
' above that Level remaining dry form'd 
Continents, and large Iſlands of various 
Heights, Dimenſions and Figures, and 
the Tops of the Hills, or of large Frag- 
ments, above that Level at Sea ſmall 
Iſlands, and the naked Points, Rocks, 
Vol. XII. 21 - - ſome 
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ſome few ſtagnant Lakes, where there had 


been ſmall Apertures, and they choak'd 


with Rubbiſh, or contracted and clos'd, 
and the Channels the Rivers ran in, ex- 
cepted, 

So the Variety of the Soils upon the 


ſeveral Parts, or atleaſt their Appearances, 


were form'd ſeldom from the Matter, 
which firſt ſettled upon the Part, only 

where the Surface of the Strata were left 
naked, nor often by the different Sorts of 
Matter,” the Fragments of Stone driven 
thither were compos'd of, but moſtly by 
the difference of Deſcents to, or Diſtances 
of, the Places from whence they were 
moved to the Places where they were left; 
where thoſe Fragments were driven upon 


a ſmall Deſcent, and a ſhort Diſtance, 


they are not much broken or worn; ſo 
that Soil was compos'd of Fragments, and 
what was worn off them, and thoſe 
which went further ſtill, were ſmaller and 
ſmaller; and afforded a greater Proportion 
of ſmall Soil to the Fragments; and in 
many of the longeſt Courſes, not only of 


| thoſe covered by the Sea, quite down to 


the Mouths of the Apertures, or, as Jonab 


Calls them, to the Bottoms of the Moun- 


tains, but alſo in thoſe vaſt Tracts of flat 


Land; in Africa; and other Parts, * 
they 
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they were driven an infinite Diſtance from 
the 1 before they reach d the 
Sea z thoſe which were moſtly Sand- 
ſtones, are all beat to fine Sand, and that 
which remained ſpread upon thoſe long 
Flats: and other Sorts of 8 Chalk, 
&c. are beat to Clay, or Sludge, and in 
the flat 7 * often near the Sea, are left 
in thoſe Forms. 

The Metals, Ores, and Minerals which 
were formed and lodged in the Veins, &c, 
in thoſe Parts of — Strata which were 
torn and carried away, as well in thoſe 
Places which are now Sea, and in thoſe 
Places which are Valleys, as in thoſe Places 


which are Mountains, being alſo contraded 


and crack'd,broke, and wentalong with the 

Fragments of the Strata, in which each lay, 
| — quite down, ſome to great Diſtances, 
and ſome to leſs, underwent the ſame Ac- 
_ cidents, as Stone of like Hardneſs, Size, 
Wei ght, Ge. did: And the Tops of the Parts 


of chole Fiſſures which remain in thę Shelf 


or Surface of the broken Strata, appear in 
the Sea and in the Valleys, as well as in 
the Mountains, where one bas Opportu- 
nity to view them; and when . Gravity 
| had given Matter another Tendency, and 
the Abyſs was filled, and the Hollows in 
1 duke of the Sbell to che Level of the 


O 2 Sea, 
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Strata could contract no further, 
Tops of Mountains which are ragged, 


Lines, and in greater 
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Sea, and the undermoſt Fiſſures, which 
are open ſo far, to the ſame Level, and the 


Strata in the- higher Ground and Moun- 
tains, with Vapours and Springs, the 


ſome 


ſhattered, and dry, excepted : But on the 
contrary, all the Pores of the Stone below 


that Level, eſpecially below the Level of 


the Surface of the Sea, would again be fa- 
turated with Water, and the Strata would 
extend and ſtraiten the Veins which were 
not filled with Ore, &c. and the Aper- 
tures, at which the Water went down by 
Degrees, perhaps ſome to one Tenth of 
their Capacity, and cloſe many; nay, 


perhaps cloſe all whoſe Edges were not 
much broken or worn by the Stone go- 


ing down. 

As ſoon as the Rubbiſh, compoſed of 
Parts, from very large to very ſmall which 
went-1n, and Gravity reached the Center, 
it muſt form a ſolid Globle about the Cen- 
ter; and as the Rubbiſh went down in 
uantities from ſome 
of thoſe Apertures than others; there 
may be Prominences in ſome Parts, and 
greater in ſome than in others; and tho 
that Globe be immenſely great, it would 


not fill the Abyſs; ; lo DEEWenn it and this 


, 8 Shell, 
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Shell, which I think is very thin, there 


muſt be a Sphere of Water, which fills 


the Space between ; and where there were 
any Chaſms in the Strata of the inner Sur- 
face of the Shell, either perpendicular or 
horizontal, not filled with Metal, Sc. 
the Bitumen, Sulphur, and it is likely, 


ſome Salts which emerged out of the Mat- 


ter and Water, which went down, per- 
haps raiſed into and lodged in them. 
If that Globe be diſpoſed to move for- 


ward, ever ſo little, faſter or ſlowlier than 


this Shell, it may ſhift progreſſively to- 
wards one Side, and vary the Center of 


Gravity of the Whole, to each fide ſucceſ- 


ſively, and have ſome Hand in the Motion 


of the whole; and if that Globe be diſpoſed 


to turn faſter or owlier than this Shell, by 
ever ſo flow Degrees, and there be an 

Prominences, they* will ſhift from under 
the thinner Parts of this Shell, in the broad 
deep Seas, from whence the greateſt Shares 
of the Rubbiſh went. And if Quantity of 
Iron in Parts of Strata, Nodules, Ore, or 
Clay, which is moſt frequently found in 
thin Strata, and went in there in greateſt 


Proportion ; or the Poſition of the Parts of 


the inner Globe, to the open Apertures in 


the thinneſt Parts of this Shell, and there- 


by the uantity of ſolid Matter, or of 
WW e i TS Matter 
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Matter more diſpoſed to attract than other, 
have any Effect upon the Needle; thoſe 
which have may vary the Power of Al. 
traction on the ſeveral Parts of the Sur- 
face of this Shell, and may direct, and 
vary both the Variation and Dipping ; and 
T think the Vapours for 155 gs and Rain, 

kiſe from that Sphere of Water, through 
the covered Fifliores, Swallows, and Cracks 
in the Strata, through which the Water 
deſcended gut of thoſe Fiſſures into the A- 
byſs; and that Sphere of Water is con- 
ſantly ſupplied by thoſe open Fiſſures in 
the Seas, and falt Lakes, through which 

— Rubbiſh and Water went down, in 

| ſieu of what it emits, perhaps with this 

| Exception, that Spouts and Tornadoes, 

= when they happep, may rife through thoſe 

- which ſtand open; for as each of thoſe 
open Inlets, in Proportion to it's Capaci- 

ty, admitted Rubbiſh and Water, with 
dome ſmall Variation in the Quantity of 

| Rubbiſh, in Proportion to the Hardneſs 

of the Strata within it's Reach, at their 

9 Retreat from the Surface; ſo now each 

 Feceives Water in Proportion to the Ex- 

=—_ . tent of the Hollow it made, with ſome 
r Allowances, as aforeſaid: Thence come 
thoſe Currents at main Sea, to thoſe Parts 


here there are the greateſt Apertures, 
| ani 
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and out of the main Sea through Straits, 
into the ſmaller Seas, ſuch as the Medi- 
terranean, &c. where the Apertures 1 into 
the Sphere below, are larger in Propor- 
tion to the Quantity of Water, which by 
Rain and Springs falls into them, than 
thoſe in the Parts of the main Sea adjoin- 
ing, are to the Water which fall into 


them; and ſo perhaps, on the contrary, 


out of ſome of the ſmall Seas into the great 
ones; and where there are Apertures, 
which are ready to admit faſter than the 
Water comes to ſupply the Surface, and 
keep it at Level, the Tides will not 
run high, Whirlpools will appear there, 
Sc. 


If the Apertures, at which the Water 


went down into the Abyſs in ſo ſhort 
Time as is recorded, were now as many 
and as wide as they were then, the Abyſs 
would have ſufficient Communication with 
the Seas, to be always full, without any 
viſible Draught ; but as thoſe Apertures 
which remain, were ſince only to ſupply 
the Expence of Rains and Springs, raiſed 
by buy Action within, perhaps, it is ne- 
ceflary that they ſhould not admit Water 
faſter, than in proper Quantity, to keep 
the' Agents at Work, and fupply that 


5 
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Since the antediluvian Earth was not 
created in the moſt commodious Figure 
at firſt, without Doubt, the Matter, 
when created, was placed ſo as to be put 
into that Frame and Figure, by being 
worked upon by other Agents; ſo that 
Things, which were created with it, and 


formed ſoon after, ſhould, as ſoon as they 


were all formed by their Actions, naturally 
make ſuch Alterations as would bring it to 
be ſo; and without the Alterations, thoſe 
Agents of Courſe were to make in it, 
which, if it had been created perfect, 
would have put it out of Order : And we 
may reafonably believe, that if a Settle- 
ment of the Corpuſcles out of the Water, 
would diſpoſe them into ſuch Order as 
would beſt anſwer the Ends of the Crea- 


tion, it was created in Corpuſcles, and 


ſettled from the Water; and if they had 
formed any other Figure but a hollow 
Sphere, the Waters could not naturally 
have gone off; and if it's Surface had not 
been ſmooth, the Waters, at going off, 
could not have given the Surface it's proper 
Form: And if the Earth was created in Cor- 
puſcles, and ſettled out of Water, or round 
without it's preſent Form and void, cover- 
ed and hid, with a Sphere of Water; the 
Water, which was upon the Surface, and 
3 . covered 
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covered it, and thoſe Parts of the Earth 
which the Water took out of the 
Surface, to give it it's Form, were car- 
ried into the Void, and formed a Globe 
"Rn os . 


I there was a Globe within the ante- 


diluvian Earth, and the new inner Globe 
was made larger than the old, that would 


increaſe the Power of Gravity, and dimi- 


niſh the Power of Attraction, and that 
would abate the Power which produces 


and carries on Vegetation, and ſo the Pro- 


duce of the Earth ; diminiſh the bodily 
Powers and Abilities of Man, and all liv- 
ing Creatures, both as to their Bodies, and 
every thing without, make them want more 


Food, and have more Difficulty to get it, 


more Labour to remove their own Bodies, 


and all other Bodies, ſhorten their Lives, 


&c. And if the Globe within was enlarg- 
ed, it is likely the Dimenſion of the Sea 
without was extended, and that would 


make the producing Parts leſs, Commerce 


more difficult, &c. | 8 

There is another Difficulty which has 
been accounted inſuperable, to ſhew how 
Shells, Sc. could be lodged in Strata, as 
they are found, to the greateſt Heights in 


ſome Places, to the greateſt Depths in 
others, at the Tops of the higheſt Moun- 


talns 
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tains in heavy Stone, and none in | light 
Stone of the Strata below; and in ſome 
large Tracts not one to be found at any 
Depth. | 
If there had not been ſuch a Globe 
within the Shell of the antediluvian Earth, 
but a Shell full only of Water, with deep 
broad. Seas as there are now; and the Cor- 
uſcles of Stone could have kept their 
* laces in the Water, each over the Place 
1 where it was taken up and ſubdivided; 
| there the Surface would have been form- 
1 | ed in the fame Figure it was before, Seas 
bu where Seas, and Mountains where Moun- 
( tains were ; and we ſhould not have found 
| any Shells, either on the Tops of, or in 
the Mountains ; and where a Stratum had 
ſettled, next above the Level of the Gille, 
Dales, or Vallies, on each Side, and laid 
the Foundations of a Mountain, 'the 
next Stratum, if it came ſhort of it's Breadth, | 
would have terminated in thin Edges, and 
| if it ſettled of the fame Breadth, the Edges 
| (| muſt have over-ſhot, terminated thin, 
W || and formed a Cap, at leaſt, the third muſt 
TJ | have been fo formed, and all the Strata 
above in Arches; and when the perpendi- 
cular Fiſſures had been made in Moun- 
tains ſo formed, the Water would have 


puſhed into chem at the Edges of the 
- Strata, 
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btrata, and hindered them from filling 
with Ore ; and if no great Quantity of the 
Surface had gone off into the Abyls, find- 


ing their Strata in thoſe Figures, ahd the 


Veins in them open, and the Fragments 


of their Edges torn with the Water, and 


3525 in the Vallies, would have been att 


Evidence that the Mountains were form- 


en at the Settlement: But I think this 


could not be; for if nothing but Water 


had came out of the Abyſs, and thou 


all the Matter in the Strata, Rubble, 
Shells, &c. had riſen tight upward from the 
Center, and there had been no Motion in 


the Sphere of Water, after the Matter 


was ſo diſſolved, and taken up, till the 
Matter ſettled; yet the Corpuſcles of the 
Matter which formed the antediluvian 


Mountains, would have diffuſed themſelves 


ſide-ways into the Seas and Vallies, till the 
Water had held an equal Shate of them, 
over each Part of the Surface, and by 
that Means no Shells would be lodged in 
the Places where the old Mountains were, 
and the Cruſt would have been level ; and 
if it's Surface had been form'd, as JL have ſup- 
poſed, there might have been Mountains 
ormed where it had been Sea, and Shells 
in them, and where the old Mountains 
5 were 
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were, and none in them, and the Shell 
would have been much thinner. 

But think there was a Globe within; 

and if it was formed, as I ſuppoſe without 
ſuch Connection of the Parts as are in the 
Strata, it would diſſolve firſt, and come 
up with the Water out of the Abyſs at 
ſuch Apertures into the Seas, as 7 are 
now, and ſo return what the Waters at 

4 their firſt going off, had taken down, and 

71 make up the Deficiencies in the Thick- 

neſs of the Cruſt in the Seas and Vallies; 

if and alſo a Surpluſage in the Water, which 

1 covered and reached an immenſe Height 

| above the Tops of the higheſt Mountains, 

and with it ſome of the Sea-ſhells, Sand: 

| Sc. which were looſe, and make up- 

* wards, towards the Surface of the Water, 

1 before the ſtony Cruſt was diſſolved. If 

1 that had ſettled upon the Cruſt, we ſhould 

C have found Marks of the former Surface. 

But I think, after that, the uppermoſt 
Courſes of Strata would riſe up-in Parts, 
and diſſolve by Degrees, as they came fur- | 
ther diſtant from the Center, and ſo in 
Succeſſion, till all were raiſed up and diſ- 
ſolved, and kept ſeparate, or below that 
Matter which came out of the Abyſs and 


Sea, fave only the Matter i in the Moun- 
* tains 


— - 
— — 
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tains -diffuſing a little, till all the Water 
were equally filled at the ſame Depth: 
And perhaps! it is ſome of them only that 
are ſo thick and free from Shells; and that 
the thinner Strata are Parts of that Mix- 
ture of all ſorts which came out of the 
Abyſs, or were looſe on the Surface of the 
Strata, ſeparated as aforeſaid, and to the 
Ends aforeſaid. - 

Finding ſuch forts of Shrubs and Plants 
lodged in the Strata here, as are now only 
found growing much nearer the Equinoc- 
tial Line, and Shells of ſuch forts of Fiſh 
as only live now in the Seas, of far di- 
ſtant, or hotter Climates, it has been rea- 
ſonabl y ſuppoſed, that there were ſome 


mighty Currents of that Length before, or 


when the Water went down, whgch 


brought them hither : But I rather think, 


that ſome ſorts of Plants could grow, and 
ſome ſorts of Fiſh could live, before the 
Flood, in Climates where thoſe forts of Fiſh 
do not, or cannot, live, nor ſuch ſorts of 
Plants will not grow now. 


The Water having taken away the stra- | 


ta which lay above the preſent Surface of 
the Earth at Land and Sea, to form the 
inner Globe, and a new Surface of the 
Strata, and left what it had broken off, and 
could not get GOV by the way upon be 

Arts 
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Parts of the new Surface of the Strata, atid 
thereby conſtituted a mixed Surface, Part 
of naked Strata, Part of Rubbiſh, as ap- 
pears at Land, and would have appeared in 


the fame Order at Sea, if the Water had all 


gone down; we are moſt particularly to 
confider the Surfaces above Water, and ſo 
deep as we have Occaſion to go. 

Tze largeſt fort of Fragments, which 
broke off from the perpendicular Ends of 
the Strata, or Scars, by being under- 
mined and puſhed down, and adhered to- 
gether, are ſome of them inverted, in all 
Paſitions, ſome ſtand edge-way, and form 
fmall- Iſlands, ſome are left in Form of 
Rocks, -both at Sea and in the Dales and 


| Valles at Land, ſome F ragments of hard 


Stone of leſſer Size are. found 1 in Trains, 
from the Tops of Mountains, as the Wa- 


ter took it's Courſe, thence quite down to 


the Sea, and doubtleſs. on to the Aper- 
tures, and into the Abyſs; ſome from the 
Parts of Strata remaining, and ſome from 


the Strata, which were above the Tops of 


thoſe Mountains, and- are all broke _ 
carried down; each from the largeſt to 
the ſmalleſt, with Strings and Threads of 
Ore, Spar, or, &c. which were formed in 
them beck oa 1 8 were 1 5 from the 
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The vaſt Beds of Nodules of all Sizes, 


down to Gravel, the ſmaller Frag- 
ments of Strata down to Sand, Clay, &c. 


and the Fragments of Metal, or Ore a- 


mong them, which were going down to- 
wards each Aperture, and ſtopped upon 
the preſent broken Surface of the Strata, 


are in the Vallies as irregularly diſpoſed as 


ſuch a Hurry could place them, perhaps 


ſome as they firſt ſtopped, the moſt ſhift- 


ed after ſeveral Reſts; ſome ſtopped by 
hard Strata, which would not go, and 
give Way ; ſome left in Hills by the ſoft 


Parts of other Strata giving Way, and the 


Water taking other Courſes, ſome mix'd 
all ſorts together, ſome in Beds each of 
one ſort like Strata, or Sediments from 


Water (and which have hitherto been ta- 


ken for Strata) moſt like Waves, hurried 


one over another in long Plains, the 


lighteſt going faſteſt and furtheſt; in great 


Deſcent, the heavieſt going faſteſt ; fur- 


ther upward, towards the Tops of the 
Mountains, where the Fragments were of 

ſtill fewer and fewer Sorts, and the Wa- 
ter that brought them had fewer and few- 
er Directions, till at the Side of each 
Mountain, the Water and Fragments had 
but one Direction, and the Fragments 


are 


ſtopp'd at once, and remain there, they 
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are more regularly placed, fo that by their 


Situation and Condition, and the Situa- 


tion of the Ground near them, it may al- 
moſt be. demonſtrated in what Line 
they came, how far they have come, 


in what Succeſſion of Time each came, 


The Sur faces of the Strata in the Cur- 
rents at Sea, in the Rivers, along the Val- 
lies, and the Rivulets, down the Dales 


and Gills, and between each of them, and 


the next on each Side, are by the Currents 
of the Water which were at it's Bottom, 
or upon thoſe Surfaces ſo formed, that not 
only they, but the Surfaces of the Rubble, 
torn out of, and driven by the ſaid Cur- 
rents upon them, each and both make 


Lines declining from the Horizon, or fall- 
ing from each Side toward the Current, 
and down the Currents to the Apertures, 


as Water in that Direction would tear 
the one, and hurry the other; ſo that no 
Hollows, ſuch as Diſruptions, would have 
made, remain; nor ſcarce any Water ſtands, 
or is much deeper in one Part than in ano- 
ther at Land, except ſome few freſh 
Lakes, where the Strata' are whole on all 


Sides, and which donbtleſs had Fiſſures 
into the Abyſs, which were ſtopped with 
Rubbiſh during the Flood, or by the Ex- 


tenſions 
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tenſions of the Strata ſoon after; and 


now diſcharge their Water along the 
Surface; and if the Apertures were of 
the ſame Capacity they were then, 
and the Water in the Sea could go 
down, the Rivers would be continued 


along thoſe Currents to the Mouths of 


the Apertures, and the Surfaces now 
covered would appear in the ſame Or- 


der as theſe at Land. In Gills, where 
the bottom Strata, and the Edges of 


thoſe on each Side, are naked, thoſe 


Edges moſtly tally, and lie on both 


Sides in the ſame Order of Succeſſion, 


of the ſame Species and Thickneſs, 
nay, even each has of the ſame Bodies 


lodged in it, as it's Tally has on the 
oppoſite Side; indeed there are ſome 
Exceptions, for where the bottom Stra- 
tum is intire, the Edges of Strata of 
different Sorts have met above, and left 
thoſe Edges ſoft which gave the Water 
an Opportunity to make a Furrow foon- 


eſt there; and wherever thoſe Rivulets, 


or Rivers make Falls, or run upon 
the naked Strata, and more plainly where 
the Miners purſue Veins under Gills, 
it appears that the Strata they run upon 
are intire, and in the Poſition they were 


e formed 
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formed, Eiſſures or Cracks excepted. The 
Sides of the Surfaces of the Strata, which 


niſe ſlowly, are generally covered with 
Rubbiſh, and nearly ſmooth, The Scars 


i. the Sides of Rocks and Monntains, in 
ſome Parts perpendicular, ſome broken 


raggedly, ſome: flopingly, with: Linches, 


er flat Places, at the Termination, or ho- 
rizontal Diviſion, of ſome of the Strata; 


ſome naked; ſome of each Sort covered 


Condition, ſame: near the bottoms regu- 


larly, but generally higher up very irregu- 


larly; the Clifts in the ſides of Gille, 
Rivers, and Coaſts of the Sea in the fame 
Conditien, ſame covered, with Rubbiſh, 
ſome, left. naked, and ſome, made ſo by 
waſhing. away, the Rubbiſh fince at. Land 
by. Floods; on the Coaſts of the: Sea by 
Tides and Winds, in Form of Sand, and 
ſoma of the perpendienlar Scars ſhattered 
by Weather, have dropped ſo many 
Fragments as have formed a Brow to each 
of looſe Rubble, almoſt to their Tops; 
and there is no other Difference between 
the Sur faces of the Strata in Gills, Dales, 
and Vallies at Land, er between thoſe at 
Land, and in the Sea; but as thoſe which 
are neareſt the Apertures, are torn: the 


dleepeſt; nor between the Surface of the 


Rubble 
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Rubble at Land, and that at Sea, except 
what Streams, Winds, and Tides, have 
done with Sands, in the Mouths of Ri- 
vers or ſhallow Seas, and what Hear, 
Froſt, Rains, &c. have done on the Sur- 
face at Land linde 
The Water at it's Retreat having broke 
off the Ore, Spar, Plates of Metal, &c. 
which were _ thoſe you or Parts of 
Veins; together with the Fragments of 
the 1 form'd their Sides, as 
deep as the preſent Surface of the Strata, 
and carried them away at each Depth, 
with the Fragments of the Sides at that 
h; we are next to conſider, in what 
Condition and Situation, each of the ſeve- 
ral Sorts of them, which remain on the 
urtace, are found. 

Many large Maſſes of Caulk and Spar, 
ſome of them having ſmall Maſſes, or 
ſparks of Ore in them, and of other 
mineral Bodies form'd in the Veins, 
which are hard and tough, and did not by 
Contraction, crack into ſo ſmall Plates, 
Cubes, &c. as moſt of the mineral Mat- 
ter did, or where thoſe Cracks are fill'd 
wich ſhreads of Spar, and the Bodies re- 
united are found entire, or partly rounded, 
ſcattered from the Veins, where they were 
d along the ſeveral Courſes, the Wa- 
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ter took in the Brows, Gills, Dales, and 
Vallies, to conſiderable Diſtances; there 
are ſome Trains of diſtant Sorts, each 


Sort from one Vein apparent in the Surface 


of the Rubble, where the Deſcent is con- 


ſiderable for ſeveral N quite down to 
the Sea. 


The Fragments of Ore, with, or with- 


ont Grains of native Metal in them, 


erack'd-into ſmall Sizes, which lay incor- 


porated-with Spar, or ether Matter, which 


was tough and hard, and were borne off 
with the Fragments of the Strata on each 


Side of the Vein, and hurried away, en- 


dured the jumble, and are to be found 
both near and at great Diſtances in Maſ- 
ſes, amongſt the Fragments of Stone they 
went with; the harder, rougher, and 
ſteeper the Surfaces or Shelves, the Frag- 
ments of Ore or Spar, with Grains of 
Metal in them roll'd upon, the harder and 
rougher the Fragments of Stones were 
which rolled with them, the greater the 


Descent, and the further they were driven, 


the ſmaller the Fragments of Oar or Spar 
will be beaten, or the ſmoother and round- 
Er they will be worn; and-on the contra- 
ry, the ſofter the Surface, - eſpecially 
where iw was Rubble, they were driven 
e andthe * the Fragments _ 
$43), 7 they 
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they were driven with, the lefler Deſcent 
and the ſhorter the Diſtance they were 
driven from the Load or Vein, the larger 
and more angular or rougher they will be 
found; where the Surface was ſo ſteep 
that they rebounded at each fall, and 
touched it but ſeldom, (tho' how far they 
would rebound at that Depth of Wa- 
ter, is not eaſily aſcertained) or where 


there were perpendicular Falls, they 


might be e but not very much 
rounded, 

Where the Fragments of the Strata, on 
the Sides of the Vein, were of near the 
ſame Figures and Sizes, of near the ſame 
ſpecifick Gravity, and nearly as tough and 
hard as thoſe of the Ore, they would go 
together, and be found in the ſame Con- 
dition. 

Where the Fragments of Strata of the 
ſame ſpecifick Gravity, and of nearly the 
ſame Figures, but much larger than thoſe 
of the " were driven down a declining 
-Surface, where they would at firſt, with 
ſmall Impulſe have tumbled, if there had 
been no Water, would go faſter than thoſe 
-of the Ore, and-if they reſted on a broad 
Linch, or at the — they will be 
found loweſt, or if nothing intervened, 
om the Shelf; and thoſe of the Ore, and 
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choſe Stones broke to it's Size, upon them; 
and the ſmalleſt of both uppermoſt. If 


the Surface were much Keeper, thoſe of 


Stong which were large, would go much 
quicker, if the Surface had a little leſs De- 
ſcent, thoſe of Stone which were large, 
would go where thoſe of Ore might reſt 
upon the Surface, or ſmall Linches, when 
they bath came ſo far upon the Surface, 
near approaching a Plain, either on a 
broad Linch, or at the Bottom of the 
Brow, that the acquir'd Force was ſpent, 
the Ore and ſmalleſt Parts, would go faſt- 


ft and fartheſt; and when they reached 
the Stream, thoſe in the middle faſter 


than thoſe on each Side; if the Frag- 


ments of Stone were approaching to flat, 
and thoſe of the Ore nearer ſquare, the 


Motion of thoſe of Stone, upon the de- 
-Elining Surface, would not be fo much 


quicker, nay, if near flat, perhaps {lower 


than thefe of Ore, - 


Where Fragments of the Strata, of 
much leſs ſpecifick Gravity, (which is ge- 


nerally the Caſe) and of near the fame 
Figures, but much larger than thoſe of the 
Ore, were driven down a declining Sur- 
face, where they would at firſt, with a 
fmall Impulſe have tumbled, if there had 
been no Water; their Velocity would be 


much 


Ore came into a Stream nearer level ; 
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much lefs, and ſo in Proportion, as the 


Deſcent leſſen'd, when the Stone and 
E 

Parts of the Stone which were broke 

ſmalleſt, would go foremoſt, andthe Ore 

perhaps, with ſome of the largeſt Stones 

madmoſt, 3 

Where the Fragments of che Strata 


Were ſoft or fryable, or fiſſile, and the 


Matter in the Vein hard at ſome Diſtance, 
in proportion to it's Texture and Acci- 


dents; the Stone was beat to Sand or 
| Sludge i in the Jumble, driven away, and 


the Ore, &c. remain alone in Maſſes, op 


the Hill-fades, and Shelves, and at the 


Bottom of the Furrows, and in ſome 
Places great quantities of it are found, at 
a cheque, where the Water was ſtoped by 


a hard Part in the Strata, and forc'd to 


make a ſudden bend FF Vie W 
As ſoon as the Ribs or Ms of the or 
Spar crack'd into Fragments, with Plates 


of native Gold or other Metal form'd be- 


With their Sides near one another, 


tween them, but continuing in the Vein, 


ſeemingly entice, were borne aide with 
the Water, among the Fragments of 


— 


Stone, which eompos'd the Sides of the 
Vein thoſe Fragments of Ore or Spar, 
me a ar. ſoft, 


heavy or light, 
P 4 would 
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would moſt - of them: ſeparate from each 
other, and drop the Plates of native Me- 
tal there cloſe by the Vein, and the Plates 
would reſt, or be moved with the Matter 
they fell upon or among, and not with the 
Fragments of Ore, Spar, or Stone; and 
any two Fragments which had a "looks 
Plate between them, or one that ke pt 
them longer together, by Parts of ths 
Plate entering into crofs Cracks, ſo that 
they were driven further, would drop the 
Plate whenever they parted.” 55h nod! 
Where the Spar, or Matter, the Me- 
tal, or Ore was form'd in, was fryable, 
or ſoft, and the Fragments of the Strata 
hard, the Surface of the Strata rough and 
ſteep, ſo that it could not endure the jum- 
ble, but was preſently beat to Powder, 
and carry'd away, there only the Metal is 
left behind, and found in Knots, Plates, 
or Grains, and the Ore, if it be heavy and 
hard, in Shoots or Powder. 
The Ore which was broke. off much 
higher than the preſent Surface of the 
Shelf, or Backs of the Veins, was gene- 
rally carried to a conſiderable Diſtance ; 
and unleſs. the Fragments of Stone were 
beat aſunder, or were much 8 and 
ſo were tumbled down faſter, or were 
lighter, ad driven Salter: and 2 
rom 


g 
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from it, chat Ore is ſo Glpetd, and 1 49 
mixed among Stone, Cc. that it is not 0 
worth looking after; but the Ore” which 1 
was broken off with the Fragments of n 
the Strata, ' which compoſed the Sides of 
the Veins, next above the preſent Surface; 
when the Water abated, came laſt down 
from the Veins in the Hills, could not go 
far, and if it were not very ſoft,” is ſcat- 
teted from the Vein, down the Side of 
the Hill, moſtly on Flats or Linches, and 
ſoon, down the Troughs, Gills, and Ri- 
vulets, in the ſame Courſe or Direction 
the Water took from the Vein, leaſt in 
ſteep Places, more on Flats, and moſt at 
Eddys or Stops. n 
Where there was vitriolick Salts, or, as 
they call it, Sulphur, which generally 
holds ſuch Salts in the Ore, and it was ſo 
hard, as to endure the Jumble ; except | 
it be lodged in Clay, thoſe Salts, by the 
Aſſiſtance of the Air or Water, have diſ- 
ſolv'd moſt of it, part is waſhed away, 
and part remains in blackiſh Powder, 
and if there were any Knots, Plates, or 
Grains of Metal in it, thoſe of ſuch forts 
of Metal as thoſe Salts will not diſſolve, 
remain. 
Before Directions to trace each Shoad to 
the Part of the Vein from whence it 
x | came 
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came, or to diſcover the Veins from 
whence no. Shoads could come, or to pur- 
ſue them when diſcover'd, can be under- 
Rood, tis neceſſary to ſhew the Orders, 


in which the — Succeſſions of Veins 


were form'd, the ſeveral Accidents at 
farming them, and the ſeveral Altcra- 

tions which have been made fince they 
were form'd, and the ſeveral Appearances 
the different Parts of each, viewed in dif- 


ferent Directions exhibit. 


Suppole the Strata t to be thick- 
eſt, and the Bottom of the firſt F iſſures, 


which extended through them, ſtood open 


into the Abyſs, the Fiſſures in the next 

Strata above, which, by what we fee ge- 
nerally crack'd' on the fame Point, or in 
the ſame Direction, though ſeldom per- 


pendicularly over that next below, muſt 
Have had Apertures or Conveyances for 
the Water into one of thoſe below, ei- 
ther along the horizontal Diviſion, or along 
tome Part of a Stratum between them, 


which is generally of Chiver or Clay, or 
foft Matter, which emitted no Metal, 
but crack'd into many {mall Threads now 
All'd with Spar, and were Checques to hin- 


der the Water from paſſing through too 
 #aft, where the Veins below and above arc 


wide, or the Water muſt paſs by ſomes 


Cracks, 


MINING 
Cracks, acroſs one of the Strata, which 


near the Surface are rarely now found 


open, and at conſiderable Diſtances from 
each other, which in work'd Mines, they 
call Swallows ; and where they reach to 
Day, admit Water at wide Mouths, ſtand 
in rows, at like conſiderable Diſtances, 
and were tis likely, Swallows to Veins 
now born off, are call'd Shakeholes ; and 


ſo each Fiflure, through each Stratum, or 


feveral Strata upward, muſt have paſſages 
to Swallows, to diſcharge the Water 
through the others downward ; for no 
Fiſſure, except the firſt, could be form'd 
wider, or admit more Water than once 
full, nor more Ore than with that Water, 
but by means of the Water getting Vent 
downward, the firſt into the Abyſs, the 
next into it, and ſo in Succeſſion; near 
where thoſe Swallows in Veins are, and 


are large, there is little Ore, but ſome 


Water, Spar, and Stalactitæ, and ſome- 
times all has gone down, and that Part of 


the Vein is empty ; as ſufficient Quantity . 


of the Ore could not have come into the 


upper Veins, without Paflage for the Wa- 


ter, with which it came through thoſe 
Threads, Swallows, or Cracks, to lower 
Fiſſures; ſo ſufficient Quantity of the 


Water, could not have got out, to let the 


Strata 
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Strata ſubſide,” till the Maſſes came cloſe. 
How far the Water and Ote could iſſue 
out of the Edges of the Strata, into a 
Fiſſure, muſt depend upon the different Po- 
roſities of different ſorts of Compoſition 
of Stone; but ſuppoſe one Fiſſure made in 
a thick broad Stratum, and the Water had 
Vent down, the Edges next the Vein 
muſt ſettle moſt firſt, and ſo leſs and leſs 
 backwatd, as far as the Water could come, 
and though perhaps 'the Settlement, in 
that Direction, added to the Power ol 
Attraction, might make the next Fiſſure 
at that Diſtance nearly parallel; yet if 
there happened to be no other Fiſſure in 
the Stratum below, at proper Diſtance 
and Paſſage to it, to give Vent to the Wa- 
ter, the Fiſſure could not widen, nor the 
Stratum ſettle, till Vent happened, and if 
it happened not, that Fiſſure would only 
be a Thread of Ore or Spar, and the 
Stratum would contract in other Direc- 
tions into ſmall Cracks, and- the Water 
would be afterwards raiſed into Vapours, 
and ſo the Stratum would decline from 
the Thread or String to the' Vein, be more 
ſolid next the Vein, have ſewer Cracks 
there, Ge... 

By this Means, when one Stratum 
compoſed of large lax Maſſes ſettled, Pan 

muc 
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much Water in their Interſt ices, and the 


next Stratum above was compoſed of 
ſmall cloſe Maſſes, with little Water in 


their Interſtices, but nearer ſolid ; that 


Part of the lower Stratum, which lay next 


that Part of a ſmall Fiſſure or Vein, 


where there was a Vent for Water to go 
down, would ſettle more than that above, 
and leave it, and form a hollow ſpace be- 
tween the two Strata, wideſt next the 


Swallow in the String, and ſtraiter at fur- 
ther Diſtance; ſuch are often fill'd with 


Ore; &c. and when they are regular, are 
called Floats or Squats. 

In ſome Places, ſuch a Strat, hn 
ther from Cracks, which gave more Vent 
in one Place than another, or what 
Cauſe has not been ſufficiently obſerv'd, 
has ſettled and contracted ſideways at 


once, bended very irregularly into Hol- 


lows and Ridges, and ſo form'd Holes, 
here a large one, there a ſmall one, here 


the Sides meet, there open again, ſo on 


parallel to a ſmall Vein or String ; in ſome 
Places cloſe, in ſome at a little Diſtance ; 
theſe they call Pipes, and moſt commonly 


are where Lead Ore is found, 


In ſome Places, a Stratum not kad 
thick near a String, has not ſettled, but 
contracted ſideways, and form'd in one 


Place 
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Place a great hollow Space, in another leſi 
feveral Fragments, with ſeveral Spaces be- 
| tween them on each ſide, perhaps after 
theſe, another hollow Space, ſometimes 
Fragments, and very ſmall Openings be- 
tween, and fo on in a Line, without any 
known Order, theſe they call Bellies ; they 
ſometimes are where Lead Ore is found, 
but moſt commonly where Iron Ore is 
found. There has been no Rules laid 
down yet, to purſue theſe irregular Sorts, 
other than to purſue the mineral Mat- 
ter or Soil, whether the Space be wide 
or ſtrait, in what Direction ſoever it 
Hes. 5 
There are Inſtances of a few ſmall in 
Grimm where Grains of Tinare found, 
form'd in the Interſtices of the porous 
Parts of a fort of Sand- ſtone, always by 
the Sides of a ſmall String of Spar, which 
runs Veinways, thoſe porous Parts with 
Tin-grains in them, lie here and there, 
without any Rule or Order, and the more 
folid Parts of the Stone between, have no 
appearance of Tin in them. | 
And there is an Inſtance in Cumberland, 

of a ſtrait large String, with little or no 
in it, whoſe Sides are of flakey, 
twiſted, hard, Stone, and about a 
Foot from the String, on each Side a little | 
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greyer than: the reſt, but no- appeargnee: ta 
the Eye of Grains, or any Sort of Ore 
ar Metal, yet formerly: they cut out: alb 
that grey Part af the Sides, and. meld 
it for Copper. 

It appears pretty plain, that im fore 
Places, where the Water which ſettled: im 
the-Interſtices, did not get ſufficient Venn 
by Fiſſures, either out of the Strata. as 
Nodules, ſo as to let the Strata become 
thinner, and the Maſſes came together; 
that the Maſſes of Stone were attracted 


one towards another ſideways, and drove 


out the Water into Spaces hy itſelf, in 
ſome Places in the Strata, ſo as only to 
ſtraiten the Interſtices in one Part, and 
widen them in another, in ſome Places to 


contract every way, from a Point or Line, 


and form a Hole or Laugh, in Nodules 
lodged in Strata, to attract every way 
fram the Center, and: leave a hollow ; in 
ſome, to contract or. thin each Shell, fo 
that the! they be entire, they may: be 
moved ans: within another; in ſome Places 
the Parts of the Strata (environ d by others 
which: did not give Vent) not only con- 
trated in ſmall Directions, but crack d in 
ſeveral. Dicectians, and form d Pipes, Bel- 
les, Ga. wirre the Water got off before 
te Sata ceas's> ta tettle, and the. Cor- 

paicies 
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E of Metal ceaſed to move, thoſe 


Hollows are fill d with Metal, Spar, &c, 


and where it did not get off till after, they 
remain open, with perhaps a little Spar, 


or a few cryſtalline Shoots on their Inſides. 


That the Water fill'd and ſtood in the Bel- 
lies is plain by the Nodules, call'd Hæma- 


tites, being form'd in them, that they had 


ſmall Vent for Water downwards, is viſi- 
ble, becauſe they are always found by 
ſmall Strings, and that moſt of theſe ſmall 
Strings were form'd late, becauſe they are 
chiefly full of Spar. rae ie} 
After the metallick Veins, Floats, Pipes, 

Bellies, Sc. were formed and filled, ſup- 
poſe one of thoſe Veins, or Loads run 


through a thick broad Stratum Eaſt and 


Weſt; if there happened to be by croſs 
Strings and Swallows into other Fiſſures 
below, more Vent tor the Water down- 
ward, as for Example, the Eaſt End than 
at the Weſt End, the Eaſt End of the 
Stratum would ſettle more than · the Weſt 


End; and perhaps fuch Accidents: were 
the Occaſion of breaking the Strata, and 


forming thoſe Fiſſures, chiefly obſerved in 


Cornwall, called Croſs-bars, and Cours- 
bars, and letting the Eaſt End of the Stra- 
ta ſink, and that Part of the metallick 


Vein, or Load, formed in it. Indeed, 
155 theſe 


OI WYNU.: 
theſe Accidents, in any conſiderable De- 
gree, only attend the thick broad Strata, 


* 


Where the Water had not Time in their 


ſinking, to riſe upward, and where there 
are few Fiſſures, they large, and at great 
Diſtances, ſo that the Water could nat 
get out from the Middle of the intire 
Parts, to the outſides, or the ſides of the 
Veins ; and they lie fo low, that the Mi- 
ners cannot work through, and ſee under 
them, and are fo rare, that we have not 
ſufficient Opportunity to make ſufficient 
- Obſervations on them. There are ſome 
ſmall but very plain Inſtances of this Kind 
4n the Strata, fron Coal lies, which they 
call Exchanges. 

But to return to the metallick Veins and 
| Loads, which differ in nothing, but that 
the hading Veins, which incline much 


from perpendicular, are in Cornwall called 


Loads; and the more a Vein of the ſame 
 Breadth, with one perpendicular, inclines, 
the more Ore, or, &c. it contains, between 
the Surface, and the ſame Depth. Thoſe 
Veins, which are found in flaky Stone, 
whoſe Plates lie moſt irregularly, have 
broke the furtheſt from perpendicular. 
The Veins in the thick Strata generally 
go through them in one Direction, are 
Wide, got lie at great Diſtances : the thin- 
Vor, XII. | W a ner 
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ner Strata have more Veins in them, but 


they are ſtraiter, and fo in Proportion, 


with Allowance for the different Diſpoſi- 
tions of Stone to contract, till at laſt, in 


ſome Places, the higheſt Strata have only 


very ſmall Fiſſures or Threads made laſt, 
and filled with Spar; ſo that the Miners 
there ſink, perhaps a vaſt Depth, before 
they get through thoſe Strata which cover 


the Vein (which they call Lidds) and 


come to the Oar; and when they are got 
into the Vein in fome Places, it goes down 


out of Reach; in others, after they have 


paſſed thoſe thin Strata called Lidds, come 
to the Vein in finking, they come to it's 


Bottom, terminating upon a Bed of Chi- 
ver, Clay, or, &c. ſinking through that 
Bed, they meet with thin Strata, and driv- 


ing a little aſide, they meet with Leaders 
or Threads of Spar, and deeper, thicker 


Strata, and another Vein, which they call 
an Underſet, where thoſe Lidds are borne 


off, and Part of the Veins in any of thoſe 
Setts, with the Surfaces of the Strata, in 


which they lay; their Tops or Backs ſtand 
either covered with Rubble, or naked to 


the Day; in ſome Places the Lidds are only 


broke off Part of a Vein at the fide of a 


Gill or Dale, and the reſt of the Vein 
higher up is lidded. In ſome Places, e- 
je OY „ ſpecially 
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ſpecially near the Level of the Sea, as the 


Mountains of Cornwall are, com pared with 
thoſe -far inland, perhaps ſeveral Sets are 


borne off, and Part of thoſe vaſt thick 
Strata, and the Backs of the Veins are 


| naked all alon 8. 


The Veins, or Parts of Veins, whoſe 


Tops were broke off, and their Backs lie 
naked to the Rubble, or to Day, yielded 
Shoads in Proportion to the Depth which 
was borne off; the Wideneſs, or Quanti- 
ty of Ore, or Metal i in that Part; borne off 
the ſame Depth of thoſe which inclined 
more thah of thoſe which ſtood perpendi- 


cular in Proportion to their Inclination. 
Where the Vein happened to be borne off 


to the Bottom, or a Float-pipe or Belly 
Was torn out, there may be a Shoad, and 

no F loat-pipe, Belly, nor Vein, to be 
found, by tracing, or purſuing the Shoad, 
and the Underſet, if there be one, muſt 
be ſought for in the ſame Manner, as they 
do for Veins which are lidded. 

The metallick Veins in the ſame Coun- 
try, but more eſpecially in the ſame Strata, 
run upon the ſame Point, and nearly par 
lel. In this Iſland, moſtly near Fal and 
Weſt; ſometimes one of them extends 
ſeveral Miles in Length, or quite through 
he Stratum, keeps entire, Or divided, not 
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till it come to each Edge of the Stratum, 
and there ſplits into ſeveral ſmall Fiſſures, 
or Threads. In ſome Places the Stratum 
has contracted more in one Part than ano- 
ther, formed ſome Parts of the Vein wide, 
and others very ſtrait, which ſtrait Places 
they call T witches. In ſome Parts the 
Stratum has cracked into two Places near 
together, for a little Space, formed a Chip 
With an Edge at each End, ſo that Part of 
= the Vein is on one ſide, Part on the other, 
which Chip they call a Rider. Sometimes 
where the Riders are very large, they ſtay 
in their Places; in ſome Places where the 
are not ſo large, they have ſunk till the 
fides below ſtopped them, and each forms 
a wide Part where it came from, and 
| two Twitches where it is found. In 
| other Places where they are very ſmall, 
[| | they have ſunk down to the Bottom of 
4 : the Vein. 
L Where the Stratum contracted only in 
| Part, it formed a Vein which extends to 
- one horizontal Edge of the Stratum, but 
| cracked out into Threads, and does not ex- 
tend to the oppoſite Edge of the Stratum. 
J have ſeen no Inſtance of any Stratum 
which did not crack through on the un- 
derſide; but I have ſcen ſeveral Inſtances 
of Veins plc. into Threads near the 1p. 
5 0 
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of a Stratum, whether ſome of them pers 
vaded or no, I am not certain. 


Whether one of the ſides of the Vein 
in a thick Stratum, which is uniform, has 


ſunk more than another, is hard to prove; 
but in ſome of the thin Strata, where each 


Edge tallies, the one ſide has ſunk a little 
more than the other; and where the Stra- 
ta broke unevenly, and ſome protuberant 
Edges, in ſettling, have ſtruck againſt the 
other ſide, they are. broke, and hang there 
in that Ocder. If in any Part ſucha Vein 
ſplit into ſeveral Strings, the String where 
there are Marks of the one fide anking,, is 
the moſt likely to be purſued, 
In ſome Places, thoſe I have obſerved 
moſtly where the Strata are not very thick 


nor broad, where the Matter which formed 


a tun of one ſort of ſtone which ſub- 
ſided, terminated, and another ſort of 
Stone commenced, a Fiſſure would ſoon- 


eſt form there; if it happened in or near to 


the Parallel of che next Fiſſure, or at right 
Angles, to the Motion of the Parts of the 
Strata by Attraction; there the thicker 
Strata joined very cloſe, and the Vein 
ſeems to be formed by the contracting of 
the Strata, and not by cracking, and 
the two ſides are of two different ſorts of 
Stone. Where the Stratum on one ſide is 


3 prevy- 
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pretty thick, and there are ſeveral thinner 
againſt it on the other fide, the thick Stra- 
tum generally hades, or ſhoots under the 
thin ones, and the Edg es of the thin ones 
are ſoft and irregular ; Thad the Edges of 
ſeveral thin Strata compoſe each ſide of the 
Vein, they over-lapeach other, their Edges 
are loft and broken, and the Vein i irregu- 
lar; in ſome Places, many irregular 
Cracks, much Soil or Clay, and little 
Ore; and the Edges of the different Stra- 
ta on each fide are generally a little thin- 
ner than the Parts at farther Diſtance, as 
the ſides of a Fiſſure ſunk more than the 
reſt of the Strata; ſo when the experien- 
ced Miners find two Strata, or Parts of 
Strata, inclining, or dipping towards each 
other, chere is ſome Hopes to find a Vein; 
and where a Vein which has each ſide of 
a different ſort of Stone ſplits into Strings, 
when they are in a String which has the 
ſame ſort of Stone on both ſides for any 
eonſidetable Diſtance, it is a Proof that 
they are out of the true Vein; and it is 
| likely theſe Veins continue little further 
than their fides make that Line, 

For ſome time after the Flood was gone 
off, Plates of naked Metal, the Frag- 
ments of Ore in Shoads, the Backs of 
Veins, Fc. whole N were broke 15 | 

the 
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the Ends of Veins, where in forming 
Gills, or Dales, the reſt was torn away, 
were expoſed to View. In Time, Nitre 
in the Air, Heat, Froſt, Rain, &c. have 
diffolved the uppermoſt Fragments of 
Stone and Ore, reduced them to Powder 
in Form of Earth, or {ome perpendicular: 
Clifts have dropped Fragments, hid their 
Faces, and formed ſloping Brows, or Wa- 
ter has waſhed down Sand and Earth 
from above, and framed a Turf on Brows, 
&c. where ſuch Fragments lay, or Tops 
or Ends of Veins appeared ; as we ſee the 
Stone, Rubbiſh, Waſte of Ore, or Coal, 
drawn out of, and laid at, the Mouths of . 
Mines, Coal-pits, Sc. ſome time ago, 
diſſolved, formed into Turf, and covered 
with Vegetables. 

In civilized Nations, all the Veins, 
Shoads, Sc. which lay naked, or were 
eaſily diſcovered, or worked, are gone 
for Gold, which was antiently, and al- 
moſt to this Time, found moſtly upon the 
Surface of the Earth, was found in greater 
Plenty ia the Days of Solomon than now ; 5 
and perhaps their Silver and Copper was 
moſt of it found ſo. In Africa theſe |; 
Miners will have the Advantage of find- f 

| 


ing all the Backs of naked Veins, all the 
Q4 naked. 
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naked Ends of Veins, all the Shoads, Gc. 


untouch'd, or not robbed. 


There is no great Difficulty to 8 
Shoads from, or the Backs of thoſe Veins, 
or Loads, which are wide and naked, or 
open to the Top of the Shelf, or only co- 
vered with Rubbiſh; But the 07 
Nifficulty is to diſcover thoſe Shoads and 
Veins, which are very ſmall, or thoſe 


Veins which are lidded to twenty or thirty 


Fathom deep, and chere firſt formed in 
ſmall Threads. 03 

The Miners, Budlers, or Waſhers, * 
bave worked in Cornwall where the Shoads 
are large, the Veins wide, and their Backs 
naked to the Shelf, where there is no 
Difficulty but to work out thoſe Parts 
which hold moſt Tin, or will yield Pro- 


fit, m̃ay be the fitteſt Men to diſcover 


and work ſuch Shoads and ſuch Veins ; 
and if Gold be found in Grains, diſperſed 
in wide Veins of Spar, as Tin often is, 
they may do well; but the Miners, who 
work in the higher Mountains more in- 


land, where the Shoads are ſmall, only 


from Threads, and where the Veins are 
lidded and deep, and are uſed to diſcover 
them by other Means, and are acquainted 


with the Accidents and Difficulties which 


attend the Purſuit of ſttait Veins, are more 
_ likely 
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Ikely to diſcover and proſecute the Veins 


of Gold, if they ſhould prove rare, and 


ſome of them ſhould alſo be ſent. 


If good Terms were advertiſed, doubt-" 
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leſs ſeveral who have ſeen and worked'i in 


the-Spaniſh and Portugueſe Mines in the' 
 Weſt-Indies, and are now in Europe, ſome in 
England, would come in and go to Africa, 
and would ſhew all their Methods of dif- ö 


covering and working. 


The Miners ought to carry Samples & 


all ſorts of foreign Ores, that they may 


compare them with the ſorts they find 
there; becauſe the ſame ſort of Meral is 
found in very different ſorts of Matter, of 


very different and unlikely Appearances ;' 


we have had ſeveral Veins of Copper, nay 
even of Lead Ortes, which becauſe of their 
ſtrange Appearances, have not been known 
to be ſo till within a few years laſt paſt. 
Upon their Arrival, before they declare 
their Intention, or begin to ſearch for 
Shoads, they ſhould get what Information 
they can from the Natives of all the Places 
where they find Gold, and of all the Me- 


thods which they uſe to find, work, and 
cleanſe their Duft ; becauſe. they may in 
Ages, by Chance or Induſtry, have found 
Places where Shoads are, and Methods 


WoW 90 work, and ſeparate them, Which 
Strangers, 
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Strangers, without their Auensee, may 
never diſcover. 


And when the Company 8 Ships, or o- 


thers, go with Slaves, or, &c. to Brazil, 
or to the Spaniſh Continent, or Iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies, if they conld procure. 
any of the Workmen, or thoſe which have 
made their Eſcapes, or purchaſe any Slaves, 
who have worked in their Gold Mines, 
or at waſhing or refining it, they would 
not only be of great Uſe to inform the 
ſaid Miners of - ob Methods, but would 
perhaps, endure Labour in that Climate, 
mach þ better than Europeans, 


If there be Part of the Gold 1 


tains where the Miners can get no Diſco- 
veries from the Natives of Shoads or Veins, 


they ſhould ſearch the Dales, Gills, and Sides 


of the Mountains, for maſſes of Spar, or 
ſuch Bodies as have been formed inVeins; 


and if they find any ſuch, they ſhould break 
them, and ſearch to find any Sparks of 


Ore, or Grains of Metal to know, if any, 
what ſort of Metal thoſe Veins, from 
whence they came, contain; if there be 
any Appearance of Ore they underſtand 
not, they ſhould try to melt it; if there 
be Grains of any ſort of Metal in it, they 


ſhould powder the whole, waſh them out, 


and Ace them ; 3 if they meet. with what 
t ty 


w 
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they want in them, the next Is to 
Lauch for the Shoad. N 


If they meet with no ſuch Maſſes, they 


ſhould Sch large Fragments, of Rocks 
| borne down, or fallen down from the 
Scars or Clifts, to find if there be any 


Strings or Threads in them filled with 
| Spar, or other mineral Matter, and exa- | 


mw as aforeſaid, what is in them, and 

if they find what they want in them, , they 
muſt trace-from whence they came ; for 
if there be Gold formed in Veins at that 
Level, ſome Threads, with Grains, will 
be found in the large Fragments or Rocks. 
If any of the Tops of the Mountains 
be naked, or the Shelf appear, they are to 


ſearch if they can find the Backs of any 


Veins, or Strings; if they find the Backs of 
any Veins, they are to examine them, if an. 


Strings, to do the like; and if they find 


Strings, which only hold Spar, they are 
to obſerve the Range they take, and exa- 
mine the naked Clifts, or Scars, where 


their Ends may break off, to find if they 


meet not meter and bear Metal at great- 
er Depths; if they cannot find the Range of 


the Veins, as above, they muſt earth the 


Ends or Edges of all the naked Clifts. 
If there be any Chaſms in the Clifts, 
pr Wy Shake-holes that they can get into 


they 
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they are to | ſearch for Fiſſures and 


Veins in them; for tho they are Signs of 


Defect of Ore, or Metal in the Part 


where they are, rather than of Plenty, yet 


they are Signs of Veins, many are diſco- 


vered in them, and in Countries which 


afford Ore in the Fiſſures, they think it 


worth while to drive Vein- way, and ſome- 
times croſs- ways out of them. At Places 


where large Springs, or conſiderable Quan- 


tities of Water iſſue in wet Seaſons, out 
of the Clifts, they ſhould examine if it 
brings any Grains or Duſt, or any Soil, 
ocrous Matter, or Salts, which are found 
in the Veins with Gold. en 
If the Mountains be covered with Rub- 
biſh, and none of their Surfaces or Edges of 
the Strata appear, they muſt either ſearch 
for Shoads, or bare the Shelf (as ſoon as 
they can diſcover which Way the Threads 
go) tranſverſe, or at right Angles with the 
Veins. If the Mountains be covered with 
Moraſs, or Peat Earth in a dry Seaſon, it 
they ſet Fire to it it will burn to the Shelf. 
As Gold exceeds Tin in Value, it will 
be worth while to ſearch for it, where it 
has been driven to greater Diſtances, or is 
found in ſmaller Proportion than they 
have ſearched for Shoads of Tin; and as 
the Matter broke from the Veins, I 
W e Own 
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down into the Rivers and Sea, if the 

Maſſes of Spar, or mineral Matter, the 
Gold was formed in continue whole, they 
may be found at a great Diſtance worth 
gathering out. | 

Where there is a Cataract or Water- 
fall from the Gold Mountains, either con- 
ſtant, or in great Rains, into a River, 
there what was borne down at the Flood, 

or ſince, except it be Metal, or very bard, 
will be beat to Sand; and if it fall in a 
Cove out of the Stream or Current. of 
the River, and be not driven away by it, 
the Sand of Stone will be beat till the 
Water carry it off, and the Knots and 
Grains of Gold, and perhaps the Duſt, 


will remain there; and if it be deep, 


may be taken up by Dridges, if ſhal- 
low, by any means, and tried by 
waſhing or budling, or perhaps, when 


dry, by winnowing there; if ſuch a Ca- 
tarat fall only after great Rains, and 


upon a Place that is dry at other. Times; 
it may be more eaſily ſearched; if it be 


found that great Rains bring Duſt to 


fuch Places, perhaps the Rain-water, or 


Rivulets, may be damm'd, and let goin 
great Quantity at once, and thereby my 


down greater Quantities of Duſt, 
r Knots or Grains 4. if any be yr 


it 
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it will be an Inducement to ſearch the 
comes down. 
Where the Shoads of Gold are chi efly 
found in Grains, or Duft, it may be worth 


while to ſearch the Beds of Sand, which 
are formed by the Streams m Eddies, or 


Turns, ſo as the lighteſt Sand will go off, 


and the heavier Grains remain. 


If the Gold be found in Plates, drop- 
ped. as aforeſaid, or beat out of the Spar, 
or in Duſt; and as it was left by the 
Shoad, and not ſeparated ſince, unleſs all 
the Stone was beat to Sand, and the Sand 
and Powder of the Spar were moſtly driven 
away, it. is impoffible it can be found at 
any great Diſtance from the Vein, ſo near 
together as to be worth ſearching for, ex- 
cept it have been formed in the Vein in as 
great Quantity as our baſer Metals are 
here, and even then, the Veins will be 
eaſy to find, and it will be cheaper got out 
of them. V 

| Where the Gold is found in Fragments 


of Spar, or other Matter formed in Veins, 


which is hard, and has endured the Jum- 
ble, or where the ſides of the Veins were 


oft, and beat to Sand, and left the Frag- 


ments of Spar, Cc. alone, or in Sand ot 
Sludge; it may prove worth while to ſearch 
ee e 5 1 
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the Bottoms of the Troughs, or Rivers, 
at conſiderable Diftance ; the moſt likely 

Places are where any Stops were made be- 


fore the Water paſſed, at a narrow Place, 


> A . 


ot Where the Shelf remains a little higher 


than it is behind, and there is a little Hol- 
low in it's Surface filled up, or where there 
is any Ridge of Rocks croſs the River, or 
at it's Mouth, which forms a Bar, or 
where Sand, brought by Tides, or ſtopp'd 
by them, has formed a Bar fince; or in 
the flat dry Ground, at the Point of an 
Angle, or Bend, where the Current of 
the Stream has been ſtopped by a hard 
Part in the Shelf, and after took it's 
Channel on one Side in another Line. 
Though I ſay the Bottoms of Troughs, or 
Rivers, I only mean below, where the 
Water would, or does run ; for they are 
not to expect to find the Fragments of Spar 
With Gold in them, or the heavieſt Mat- 
ter always at the Bottom of the Rubble, 
or next the Shelf, but as the Water hap- 
pened to bring it in Courſe, firſt or ſe- 
cond, or, &c. or as it happened to lodge, 
ſometimes ſoft at Bottom, and hard and 
heavy at Top; nor are they to expect to 


find the Knots, or Duſt left in Shoads by 


the Flood always in heavy Matter, or the 
hardeſt, but fometimes alſo above, or 
ä mixed 


to the Orders I have deſcribed above, o- 
therwiſe than they will find the Duſt and 
Sand which has been waſhed down in 


fince, which may be found together, and 
otherwiſe, than the Duſt which has been 
-brought by Floods from great Rains which 
have torn the Mountains Sides, which 


every Sort. 


Parts which ſhew any different Texture, 


Stone be of the Lime-ſtone Kind, or of 
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mixed in ſoft or light Matter, according 


ſmall Quantities, and ſeparated by Water 


will be found in Confuſion. I believe it 
will not be poſſible to diſtinguiſh which 
holds Duſt by the Eye, fo they muſt try 

As there are ſome few Inſtances, that 
Grains of other Ores, or Metals, are 
found in the Edges of the Strata by the 
Sides of the Veins, they ought to examine 
the Fragments of Stone, which are found 
with the Shoads, and particularly thoſe 


Colour, or Complexion,” by ſtamping a 
little of each, and waſhing it ; or if the 


any of thoſe Sorts which will diſſolve af- 
ter burning, it may be tried that Way, 
or diſſolved by boiling, or ſuch other Me- 
thods as are found moſt practicable to 

rove, if there be any Grains of Gold, and 
bo get them out; and perhaps ſome Sorts 
of Spar may calcine, and then that my" 
| ' the 
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* the beſt Method to get the Grains out of 
them. 


with the Shoad of Metal, and that they 
lie in a Train, one Side naked, the other 
in the Brice of the Rubble, down from 
the Mountain thither, they may point from 
"whence the Metal came, but muſt not 
much be depended upon, becauſe they 
may be brought further than the Vein, or 
may be Parts of Strata which laid above 
| the Vein, and are all broke and borne off; 
and if they attempt to find what Strata they 
came from, by comparing the Sorts of 
Stone, they muſt break into them both; 
becauſe the Water, or Mineral Matter in 


it, changed the Colour of the Surfaces of 


F ragments of Stone, and likewiſe the 
Surfaces of the Ends of the Strata next the 
Veins, and next the Threads and Cracks, 


to a Depth of three or four Inches in ſome 


Stone, and more or leſs, as the Stone was 
ſofter or harder, even the Surfaces of the 
Fragments of Ore are changed, and differ 
in Appearance from their inner Parts ; 

and thoſe Fragments of Stone, or Ore, 
Which lie near the Surface, and were 
broken in coming, or rounded and ſmooth- 
ed, have ſuffered ſome Alteration i in thoſe 


Vor. XII. R new 


Suppoſing a Shoad found, if there be 
ay" Fragments of Strata of Stone found 
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new Surfaces, by Water, or Weather 
ſince. | 

When they attempt to trace a Shoad 
from a Dale, or Gill, or Trough, they 
are always to obſerve, how the Place is 
ſituated, if the Trough, or Gill, or Dale, 
be the uppermoſt, or next the Ridge of 
the Mountain, where the Water divided, 
and took it's Courſe, part down that 
Trough or Gill, and part down another, 
if they find a Shoad near the Top of the 
Trough or Gill, 'tis very likely that it is 
the Shoad of one Vein, and the Vein is 


to be found above it, either in the Line, 


the Trough, or Gill, makes towards the 
Ridge, or in one of the ſides, or brows of 

the Frough or Gill, between the Middle 
or Stream of the Trough or Gill, and the 


higheſt Ground which runs parallel ſide- 


ways to the Middle or Stream of the 


Trough or Gill, where the Water on each 


fide divided, and Part on each fide took 
it's Courle down that Trough or Gill, and 


Part on each fide took it's Courſe down 
other Troughs or Gills. If the Gill be of 
a conſiderable Length, and the Shoad be 
found nearer the low End, it may be a 
Mixture of the Shoads of ſeveral Veins ; 
if the Shoad be found in a Dale, into 


which ſeveral Gills, which each ſeveral 
„„ Troughs 
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Troughs have diſcharged themſelves, it 


may be a mixture, which may have 


Troughs into the Gills, or out of the ſides 
of thoſe ſeveral Gills down them into the 


the Dale, into the Middle or Stream, as 
the Textures and Colours of the feveral 
Strata differ, as frequently Parts of the 


ſides are found adhering to Maſſes of Ore, 


as the Spar is differently tinctured, by the 
different forts of Minerals, or different 


Proportions in every Vein; and as there 


are different ſorts of Soils, Clays, Ge. 
mixt with the Ores of each Vein, as the 
Contextures of the Ore differ, and the 
Shoots and Figures formed in each Vein 


differ, where they ſuſpe there is a mixed 


Shoad, and have by Part of it diſcovered 


one Vein, they may eaſily diſtinguiſh 
whether it be only the Shoad of that 


Vein, and eſpecially by the Parts of 


'the Strata adhering to the Ore, readily 
find what Mountain or Brow it came 
from. 

They are likewiſe to obſerve, that in 
ſome Places, only one End, or Part of 
the Top of the Vein, is broke off in the 
lower Ground, next the Gill or Dale, and 
that the Remainder of the Vein is cover'd, 
K-22: or 


come out of the Brows of thoſe ſeveral 


Dale, or out of the Brows or Sides of 
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or lidded by the Strata, in the upper Part 


of the Mountain; and if the Brow of 
the Mountain be high, there may be ſe- 
veral Ends ſo broke off at different 


Depths, and at Diſtances horizontally. 


And in theſe Shoads, there will be Pieces of 
Ribs of Spar, &c. of the whole Breadth of 


the Strings above the Veins, which by 


their Sides, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
Fragments, which have been broke on 
all Sides. : | 

If the fide of the Mountain, or Brow, 
the Vein ſtands in, and from whence the 
Shoad came, have but one Declination or 


Deſcent, and the Gill or Dale be nearly 


level, and the Vein run parallel to the 


Stream in the Gill or Dale, then the 


Shoad would be ſcattered all along from 
the Vein to the Gill or Dale, a little in- 
clining to the low End of the Gill or 
„ 

If the Vein ſtands parallel as aforeſaid, 
and near the Bottom of the Brow, and 
the Brow be high and not very ſteep, tis 
likely the Top of the Vein and Shoad 


will lie deep, or covered with the Rub- 


ble which came down from Part of the 
Brow above, or nearer the Top. | 


I the Vein ſtand parallel as aforeſaid, 
and nearer the Top of the Brow, tis like- 


ly 
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ly, the Back of the Vein will bs les co- 
vered, and the Shoad will lie ſhallower 


na courſe of Rubbiſh, which went 
from that Part of the Brow lower down 
than the Vein, and lies between the Shoad 


and the Shelf. 


If there be ſeveral Veins parallel as 
aforeſaid, each of their Shoads will 
be found at a different Depth as afore- 
ſaid. 

1 there be any Stage, or Linch in the 

Shelf, or flat Place on the fide of the Hill, 
or at the Bottom, not filld to the 


Line with Rubbiſh, the greateſt Propor- 


tion of the Shoad will be ound there. 
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If the Gill or Dale were ſteep, and the 


Water of courſe rapid, and the Brow of 
the Mountain had two Deſcents, there 


the Shoad would be driven in a Direction 


proportional to the two Deſcents, and the 


greater Part of it would be found near the 


lower Part of the Gill or Dale, and in 
the Orders, with reſpect to Depth, as 


aforeſaid. 


If the Vein make a perpendicular to 
the Stream of the Gill or Dale, and the 


Gill or Dale were nearly level, there the 


Shoad would lie upon the back of the 
Vein, or little ſcattered to the ſide next 


to the lower End of the Gill or Dale. 
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If the Gill or Dale be ſteep, and the 


Rewer have but one Deſcent, the Shoad 


will be driven from the ſide of the Vein, 
next the lower End of the Gill or Dale, 
in proportion to the Rapidity. If the 
Brow have alſo a ſecond Deſcent, in pro- 
portion to the Deſcent of the Gill or Dale, 


which is often the Caſe, then the Shoad 


will be driven towards the lower End of 


the Gill or Dale, in proportion to the De- 


ſcent of the flow to the Gill or Dale, 


and it's other Deſcent, towards the er 


End of the Gill or Dale, and the Deſcent 


of the Gill or Dale, or Rapidity of the 
Water. 


If the two Deſcents and Rapidity of 


the Water move each Part of the Shoad 


an the Brow in Lines, each making an 


Angle of 45 Degrees, with the Stream 


in the Gill or Dale; then if the Vein 
make the fame Angle, toward the Top 


af the Gill or Dale, the Shoad will lie di- 


rectly upon the Back of the Vein; if the 


Vein make an Angle of 45 Degrees, with 


the Stream towards the Bottom of the 


Gill 'or Dale, then the Shoad will move 


from. it, at Tight Angles, and be found 
=—_ all gong from it's fide to the 
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- Thoſe Parts of the Shoad, which reach 
the Gill or Dale, would take the Courſe 


of the Water or Stream, and if there be 
any conſiderable Depth of Rubbiſh, tis 


likely, they will be found in it, ſhallower 
or deeper as aforeſaid, and if there be ſe⸗ 


veral, at ſeveral Depths, and the Rubbiſh | 
which came, and the Shoads if any, 


came from the opporite _ will be 
mixed. 

-Where a Vein happens near a Ridge, 
or Point of a Hill, there may be Shoad 
each way, and — will be under the Rules 
afbreſaid. 


If the Top of a Vein happened to be | 


'broke, where the Top of the Mountain 
is left flat, or nearly level, there much of 


the Shoad will lie ſpread near the Vein, 


on that fide to which the Water went off 
and the reſt ſcattered down in the Courſe 
the Water took, if that Courſe was 


broad in that Breadth, if narrow in that 


Channel. 
As ſoon as the Courſe of the Veins is 
found, they may eafily know which is 


the ſhorteſt way to the Vein, as whether 


ſideways or upward, or, Se. and wirhout 


the uncertainties of finding the Shoad- 


ſtones rougher near the Vein, &c; which 


n upon their hardneſs or ſoftneſs, 


4 that 
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that of the Shelf, the Degrees of De- 
cliviy, and many Accidents, the Hazard 
of being ſeveral Shoads, Sc. and when 
a Vein is found, it will be eaſy to trace it's 
Shoad downward, 
The antienteſt Practice of FE 
ing Shoads and Veins, was by digging 
the Rubbiſh looſe in the Brow of a Moun- 
tain, and collecting Rain- water, or Springs, 
into ſmall Gutters or Ditches, in the Peat 
Moraſs, and thence into Nams at the top 
above where they ſo digged, and letting 
the Water break down at once, and waſh 
away what they had digged, tear the 
other Rubble, waſh the Fragments of 
Ore or Shoad bare, repeating it till they 
came to the naked Shelf, which gave them 
an Opportunity to diſcover what Shoads 
there were, and if any String or Vein put 
up to the top to ſee it and purſue it, 
which they generally did in thoſe Parts 
4 where the Veins are lidded in, at a Mouth 
like a Burrow, as far as they cauld work 
it for want of Air, and then either for 
want of the Art of Dialling, they could 
not ſet a Shaft to hit the Forefield, or for 
want of Skill to bote, they could not fink 
for Water, or for want of good Tools, 
or the Art of Blaſting, could not get down 
tor Hardneſs, and ſo were forc'd to leave 
| it, 
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it, and many of the Veins now in work- 


ing have been begun where they left off; 
this huſhing may be practiſed better, 
where they have great and conſtant Rains, 
or great Springs. SHI IN 

In Places where the Backs of the Veins 


put up to the Surface of the Shelf, and 


the Cover of the Rubble is thin, after they 
had found the Point the Veins uſually 
take, where it ſeems they have not taken 
much Notice of ſaving the Shoad, eſpe- 
cially in ſearch for Veins of Lead Oar, 
which if alone, is fo fryable, that it cannot 
be found in Quantity, at any great Diſtance 
from the Vein, they have digged Trench- 


es to the Shelf in Lines, tranſverſe the 


ſtreak of the Veins, till they have diſco- 


vered a Thread, or Fiſſure, or Vein in 
the Shelf, and if they have judged it hope- 


ful, there they ſunk. In ſome Places 
where the Rubbiſh is too deep to trench, 


they have ſunk Holes, by any thing I can 


perceive, at venture, but the beſt way 
would be, to fink Holes in Lines tranſ- 
verſe the Random of the Veins, and that 
would not only diſcover the Shoads, but 


if they find that the Stratum in one Hole 
has one Inclination, and that in the next 
has another, or that at the ſame Depth, 
the Strata are of different Sorts of Stone, 


they 
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they may fink between, 'or drive upon the 


Shelf, from one Hole toward the Other ; 
becauſe there is hopes to find a Vein, 
where the two' Sorts of Strata meet in that 


Line, or where each or either Side has 


funk at it's Edge, and inclined or varied 
it s horizontal Poſition. 


In Places where they purſue a Shoad, 


if the Rubbiſh be ſhallow, or the Shoad 


lie ſhallow, or a little Depth in the Rub- | 

þiſh, they cut Holes, if deep, ſink Shafts 
to the Shoad, or to the Shelf, at proper 

Diſtances , if they miſs the Shoad, they 


ſhift ale. till they find it, and ſo up till 


they find the Shoad-ſtones very rough or 
angular; if they dig above it, or over- 
ſhoot it, they trench or drive upon the 
Shelf, to cut, or bare the Back of the 
Load. 

In Places where they attempt, by 
trenching, or digging, ot, &c. to diſ- 
cover a Shoad or Vein, if the Veins do 
not always riſe to the Tops of that, or 
neighbouring Mountains, they ought to 
obſerve to what Height they do riſe, and 
which way they run, fo that they may 
trench in the fides of the Mountains, and 


_ croſs the Ends of the Veins, at, or be- 


low the Level they expeR the Tops of 
the ad though the - Miners * - 
| Nort 
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North often diſcover the Veins in the 


ſides of the Brows and Gills, and often in 
{mall Strings, (the better being robb'd 


long ago) they ſtill hope in purſuing them 


that ſuch will bo better Veins, when they get 


into the Mountain at that Level, and get 
Cover, becauſe they have often found them 


ſo. If they happen to find ſuch ſtrings 
in a Place, where different Strata have 
met, and formed the Ends of the Strata 


ſoft, ſo that the Vein ſhattered there into 
irregular Strings, and the Water took Ad- 
vantage of it's being ſoft or ſhattered, and 
made a Gill or Dale there, there is hopes 
that thoſe Strings will unite in the harder 
Part of the Strata, which is very often ri- 
ſing Ground ; but in the inner Parts of the 
great Strata, where i it is of like hardnefs, 
and the Veins wide, and their Tops naked, 
the Aſſent of the Ground, gives little En- 


couragement. 
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Though there be no certain Rule to 


know at what Diſtances Veins are from 


one another, there being in ſome Places 


ſeveral ſmall perpendicular Strings in the 


Are of a few Yards, in fome Places 


, two, three, or four Veins, found 


_ the ſame Level, in the Diſtance of 
half a Mile, and others or Underſets at 
lower Levels, and in ſome Places, not one 
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in a Mile, where an Adit, or Level, 


has been driven ſo far acroſs, to drain a 
Vein diſcover'd and work'd; . yet in ſome 
Places where there has been great ſtore of 
Ore found in a Vein, and they find any 


croſs Strings or Threads of Ore, they 


drive croſs, in hopes to interſect another 
Vein; where there is a croſs String, which 


runs at near right Angles, to the Courſe of 


the Veins, with Ore in it, it generally 


communicates with a Vein at one End, or 
both, and 1s call'd a Leader ; if it reaches 


but one Vein, one may know which wa 
the Vein lies, by obſerving the Threads 
which fly out of it, at acute Angles the 
oppoſite way, or from the Vein, and 
where there are Strings, or Threads of 


Ore, found in the Ends of the Strata, or 


in the Top of the Shelf, they ſometimes 
begin in the Brow of the Hill, and drive 
a Croſs-cut to interſect, and ſo diſcover 
the Veins ; if they drive in the Stratum, 


or Strata, the Vein ſtands in and far 


enough, they cannot poſſibly miſs it; but 
generally, if they can diſcover any Stra- 
tum of Chiver, or matter ſofter than the 
Stratum of Stone, they chooſe to drive in 
it to ſave Labour. But as the Maſſes in 
the Strata of Clay, Chiver, and ſuch like 


ſoft Beds, are liable to be preſs'd down- 


ward, 
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ward and flatten'd, and thereby the Stra- 
tum thinn'd more than the Maſſes of 


Stone, and the Strata they compos'd could, 


and conſequently the Corpuſcles of Ore 
which were in them, could not iſſue out, 
nor they contract ſo much Sideways, as 
the Strata of Stone above and below did, 
they alſo diſcontinued the Crack in the 
Stratum below, which would have gone 
ſtrait up, or in a Line, if the Stratum 
below and that above had been one, as a 
Diviſion between two Strata, which lay 
cloſe one upon another, and very little 


Clay, &c. between ſometimes did, more 


eſpecially where the Fiſſure inclin'd, and 


occaſioned the breaking of the Stratum 


above, at ſome horizontal Diſtance from 
that in the Stratum below, and in ſome 
Places we find the Chiver Bed at the Bot- 
tom of a Vein crack'd into an infinite 
Number of ſmall Threads, and ſhattered, 


and thoſe Threads in ſome Places fill'd 
with Ore, in others with Spar; and that 


Part of the Stratum of Chiver underneath 
whole, and ſo from the Top of a Vein, 
in the Stratum below, the Threads on 


the underſide, and the Part of the Chiver 


above whole, which I think were form'd 
by the Strata of Stone which broke, and 
contrated above and below, and drew 


the 
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the Chiver with them, more than by any 


' Diſpoſition of contracting in itſelf, and 


thoſe Cracks, or Threads in the Chiver, 
will ſhew by their being wider above or 
below the Bed, whether the Stratum 
which broke and contracted, and drew 


the Parts of the Chiver next it, be above 
or below, and if there be a Vein above 


and another below the Chiver, and near 
one another, the Cracks or Threads in the 
Chiver, will be hading or inclining from 
the Bottom of one Vein to the Top of 
the other. And where the Water broke 
through the Chiver Bed, and made a 


Swallow that will direct to an Underſet ; 


if the Bed be tough Clay, perhaps 
there will be few Cracks in it, or none 
at all. 

If the Stratum of Chiver be much 
thicker than a drift's Height, as the Cracks 
from below or above often do not reach 
through, and in ſome Places are few, and 
very ſmall, they may drive over or under 
the Cracks, above or below, and miſs one 
or the other, or between, and miſs both; 
ſo they cannot be certain of finding a 


Vein, unleſs they drive cloſe to, or rather 


into, the Bottom of the Stratum of Stone 
above, and the Top of the Stratum of 
Stome below. Beſides that the * ; 
rom 
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from below do not always reach in | full 


Breadth to the Chiver, but in ſome Places, 


in ſmall Threads, where they drive croſs 


the Range of the Veins, in a Croſs- bar, 
or Courſe-bar, if they keep not cloſe to 
one or both ſides, they may miſs the 
Ends of the Veins, if they drive croſs in a 
Stratum of Stone, chat Stratum may prove 
to bo a Lid to a Vein, and ſo they may 
over · run the Vein. In that Caſe, if they 
meet with ſeveral ſmall Threads near to- 


gether, it may be the likelier way to ſink; 


if they happen for ſoftneſs to drive acroſs, 
where the Ends of the Strata of ditferent 
ſorts meet, they may miſs the Ends of the 
Veins, in the different Strata on each 


Hand, and meet with nothing but Con- 
| fuſion, 


When a Vein is diſcover'd, 1 ſhould 
endeavour to know on what ſide of the 


Vein the Water is, at what Depth it 


ſtands or comes in, and great Care ſhould 
be taken, that they do not cut the Water, 
and let it into the Vein, or 1f there be 
Water in the Vein, and a Swallow found 


that lets off the Water, great Care ſhould 


be taken, that no Sludge be let 90 in ta 
ſtop it. 4 


5 Though there be many Accidents, of 


which any one may loſe a ſmall Vein, 


there 
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there is ſcarce any one but a Croſs, 
or Courſe-bar, that can loſe a wide 
one. 

Where a roc bar, or Fiſſure inter- 
ſes the Strata, in which the Vein or 
Load is formed, and the Vein or Load at 
nearly right Angles, and a new Vein, or 
Rib of Spar is formed, paſſing whole thro 
the Ore, m the Vein, or Load, and nei- 
ther Side ſinks, it cauſes little or no Al- 
teration; or if one of it's Sides, with one 
End of the Vein or Load ſinks, if the 
Vein be near perpendicular, it makes little 
or no Difficulty in purſuing the Vein; if 
it be a hading Vein, or Load, it removes 
one End of the Load ſideways from the 
other, in Proportion to the hading of the 
Load, and the Depth the one End ſunk, 
and creates a Difficulty to know whe- | 
ther they ſhall drive to one Side or the | 
other, or ſink, or riſe to find the o- 
ther End of the Vein, or Load; if ſo, 
there remains no other Difficulty, but in 
knowing which End of the Stratum and 
Vein, or Load, ſunk; where the Ends 
of the thin Strata on one Side a Fiſſure 
have ſunk, as all or moſt of them differ 
in Thickneſs, Texture, Conſtitution, Co- 
Jour, or, &c. it is viſible by the Ex- 


| changes, as they call them, moſt evidently 
in 
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A R E P RESE N TATION of a Bar interſecting a Load, each hading 45 Degrees. 
In Three Prof les, each to Ten Fathoms deep. 


Horizon and Back, Intrſeing the Back of the Bar, 
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Ten Fathom deep. 4 
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Horizon, 


Interſecting the Bar at Five Fathom deep. 


The Bar. 


Ten Fathom deep. 


Horizon, 


Ten Fathom deep. 
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in Clifts, where there are Seams of Coal, 


Beds of Chiver, or, &c. and allo by com- 


paring the Edges in the Mines, which End 
has ſunk, and how far it has ſupk ; but in 
one thick Stratum, there are no Exchanges 
to be ſeen, and that muſt be determined 
by other Rules. It is eaſy to repreſent 
one of theſe Accidents in every Part, by 
intetſecting a Solid, and ſhifting it's Parts: 
But not ſo on Plains, as appears, by the 
Draught annexed, 

It would make a Volume to deſcribe the 
Accidents each Sort of Veins are liable to, 
the Manner of working proper in each 
Sort, of waſhing or ſeparating each Sort 
of Ore, and the Metal in each Sort. As 
ſoon as a Deſcription can be had of the Si- 
tuation of the Places, what they meet with, 
what Appearances there are, &c. it will 
be more eaſy to give them Directions pe- 
culiarly adapted to the Circumſtances of 
all their * Caſes, than it is now to 
give Directions for every Caſe that can 
poſſibly happen. 


It is impoſſible to know what Degree 


they will have of Heat, or Cold, or Air, 

in the Mines, in that Part of Africa, be⸗ 

cauſe that does not altogether depend up- 

on the Heat of the Climate; the greateſt 

Danger will be Scarcity of Air, in * 
Vou, XI, d 3 
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or driving before a Shaft or Drift ave 
- Communication with another, to make 
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In ſuch Caſe, if the common Shifts of 
ddeuble Shafts, Air- Trunks, Bellows, Gr. 


or Leather, or any thing of which they 
can be made, cloſe one End at the Bot- 
tom, or Fore- field, and the other fixed to 
a cloſe Stove, or Air Furnace, with a Flue 


ſet at the Mouth of the Shaft, or Drift, or 


_ © other proper Place, and a ſmall Fire in it, 


circulate the Air as much as they can need. 
And 1 hope, when the Miners have diſ- 


covered a Vein, and got under-ground, 
and have Shafts and Drifts to circulate the 
Air, it will be more eligible to live in 
them than above-ground, perhaps More 


eligible than to work in our Mines; and 


if fo, the Natives may be kept there, 
and obliged to do all the laborious Work. 
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18 Neithet aw, nor could Jeat, No Float, 141 
upon Enquiry, that there was nor r Belly | | ; 
either Pipe, Float, or Belly WES 1 


S239) Ore in Cornwall, only at... and only 
there was a ſmall Pipe-work. 1 UW 
The Stone of Cornwall is in a vaſt * Stone 5. 
Body and there is very little Appear- of Gn. | 
ance of Diviſions of it into Strata, or of _ . 
horizontal Fiſſures. Tis probable I might to mall 
have ſeen more, but I can recolle& only Strata. 
one horizontal Fiſſure, which was at Go- 
dolphin-Bull ; where the Stone above the 
Fiſſure is of Conſtitution different from 
that below, As far as I could obſerve, 
the Fiffure was near horizontal. 


3 - The 


*, 
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The Tin The Tin-Ore is only found in the per- 
Fr e Fiſſures, which they call Loads. 
perpendi- Some of theſe are really perpendicular: 
cular Fit. but the greater Part are inclining, com- 
Their Si. monly to an Angle of about 20 Degrees, 
tuation. and ſometimes to 40, nay to 60; ſo 
that theſe come near a flat or horizontal 
e 
Thet Fi; Theſe F ifſures, in Gormuall, are. gene- 
N rally full; and there are not in them Va- 
of Ore, orcuities ſo frequent as in the Lead-Mines 
Ef da in the North. Nor is there ſo much 
Clay, or Clay, or other Rubble, found in thoſe of 
Rubble. the Weſt, as in thoſe of the North. In- 
deed I have rarely met with any more 
Clay in them than only ſo much as to co- 
lour and: foul the Tin-Ore, The Veins, 
©. whereyer they occur, are generally filled 
with Ore, or with Spar. The Ore, and 
| Spar, in ſome Veins, are ſo promiſcuouſiy 
incorporated, as to ſhew that they both 
came in at the ſame Time. Spar is rarely 
a found here, in theſe main Veins, in any 
cConſiderable Quantity, pure, white, and 
1 tranſparent, as in the North: but is com- 
monly mix'd or ting'd with ſome Metal 
6 LP or ar, 41 But Sulphur is more fo 
: ntly, and in greater uantity in theſe 
Ts 4 em. They call it Ke. Quant _ 1 | 
uni 
e bre 205 it holds a contulerybls. ee 1 
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In ſome Veins the Tin-Ore is mieden: 

eee in the ſame Maſs with the A 

a : in others, they lye more diſ- the Ting 

ſo that the Miners find at one Oe. 
Depth chiefly Mundick, at another Tin-„ ev 
| Ore, In ſome Veins they find only Mun- +) 
dick: in others only Tin-Ore. 

The Veins, 
Loads, are of all Diameters from under or Nee 
an Inch, to 10 or 12 Foot. The largeſt Loads, or 
are thoſe of Poldice, Polgooth, and merallick 
Mr Pollard's Work. The Miners never the Mun. 

find the Bottom of any of theſe Veins ; tains thay 

and the Top puts forth ever to the Day ; ; 

excepting that they are there uſually co- tay: In 

vered with Rubble and Fragments, that the Vallies 

appear. to have been caſt upon the Veins, o d 
of Water. For the Veins with Rub- 
of the Vallies or lower Grounds are thus ble. 
ſometimes to a conſiderable - 
Depth.” Whereas the Veins upon the | 4 
Tops of Mountains are frequently naked, | 
By 2 the Ore expoſed to the Day. 

The original exterior Surface of che The ori 


by the Hurry 


Earth in Cornwall is now wanting and... i 
gone; being carried off by the Water of ora 
the Deluge at it's Departure. For which borne oft, 
Reaſon that. County is generally ſtony, Perch, by 
and barren: and ſhews very little Soil or che Wer 
. From the preſent State of Things 


\ 


* 
9 
— — — —— : - - - 
% — : : . 
7 2 — * 
: —— 2 - 


which are here called The Di- 


— 8 _— — 
— — — 


— 
— — — 
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Veins. In 


ſome times 
put up to- 


they are 


ginal Sur- 


great 


of the 


luge 4 175 
8 3 e | 
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= its Depar- here tis not poſſible to determine wha 
tar. Part of the Country was rais' d, or where 
there were Eminences, originally, and 
The Ef. upon the firſt Diſruption, For the Water 
feats of falling towards the Apertures of the Abyſs, 
that Wz- in ſuch vaſt Quantity as was then upon 
der d. the Surface, and with great Force would 
| bear away with it even Mountains, and 
* all Matter, and Bodies, that were not 
firm enough to reſiſt and withſtand it. 
| _ *Twould alſo plow, as it were, and wear 
BH into the Earth, and fo make Channels, 
chiefly where the Torrent was molt i impe-. 
tuous, and the Matter ſofteſt and eaſieſt to 
give Way. The Intervals betwixt thoſe 
Channels, by that Means, would be ren- 
dred Eminences, and become Hills. The 
Courſe of the Torrents would be deter- 
min'd, partly by the Site of the Aper- 
tures of the Abyſs, to which the Water 
tended, in order to get in: and partly 
by the Conſtitution of the Soil, hard, 
and refiſting,- or ſoft and yielding. 
Countries at Diſtance from the Sea ſhew | 
leſs of this Ravage. What ſubſided origi- 
L nally from the Water there, retains more 
The $tra- Of it's firſt State, and has undergone leſs 
tathjaner Tranſpoſition or Alteration. Not but 
nid. that the Water there moving in ſome 
Countries, Places with greater F we according ta 
than in the 
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the various Courle it took; and has vari- thoſe that 


ous Diſpoſition of the Surface, in ſome are nearer 


to the Sea: 


| Places, there would be 1 in Courſe g TEALCT the Force 
| Alterations than in others. But the 5 of the Wa- 


ter not be-” 


muſt needs be near the Sea, where the ing ſo 


Apertures into the Abyſs are; and whi- great in 
ther the Water manifeſily tended, There! thoſe, as: 


muſt of Neceſſity be a greater Action * 


the Water upon the Parts near the Sea, 
than upon thoſe: remote, not only upon. 
the Account of the greater Declivity, for- 
the Land muſt be rais'd, the Channel of 
the Sea depreſs'd, and Apertures i into the 
Abyſs made, before ever the Water could 
begin to move off: but becauſe there was 
a greater Quantity of Water paſſed here; 
even that which cover'd and drown'd the 
Mediterranean Parts, muſt, as well as the 
reſt, paſs over, and act upon the Maritime, 

| Now Cornwall is no other than a large 
Promontory ; jetting into the Sea: and the 1jarly con- 
moſt midland Parts are at no great Diſ- ſider d: 
tance from it. 80 that it is the leſs ſtrange fer d uit 
that this County ſhould be wholly ſtripp'd Nerrham- 
and diveſted * it's original Surface; and 9Pire, 
that too to a great Depth, as indeed it er. 


appears to have Warn, In Northampion- lie at 


Cornwall 


ſhire, Oxfordſhire, and other midland Fei 


Counties, the Strata of Stone, near the from the 
Sur ee, are m ο⁰ο very thin, and Sea. 
an thoſe 


particu- 


Cd. 
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thoſe deeper gradually thicker, till at length 
they come to a great Thickneſs. Whereas: 


in Cornwall there are no thin Strata found. 
Vaſt Maſ- - Upon the Tops of the higheſt Moun-. 
wk, of. _ tains in Cornwall, as in Part of Devon-. 
Sons If t ſhire, Yorkſhire, and elſewhere, there are 


on the frequently found large Lumps and Maſſes 


Tops of 


che Hills: of hard Stone of two or three Tuns, or 


and more in Weight. Theſe are commonly 
thence, in of a quite different Nature, Colour, and 


A Train 
along the 


yony ig Sea, are found alſo Pieces of Stone of like 


in ſuch a Kind with theſe Maſſes of Stone above, 
along quite down to the Sea. There. 
would na- are Inſtances. of like Kind where there 


Courſe as 
Water all 


_— are no very high Mountains. 
take 


ſtance in 


Crewalt,of a grey Stone, vaſtly hard, from the Bulk 


Deven- of a Hundred Weight to three or four Tun. 
Yorkfoire, They begin at the Ridge of thoſe Downs; 
Inſtance Which is the greateſt Eminence betwixt the. 

| 2 two oppoſite Seas: and tend, in a Train, 
Downs. Southwards. I have obſeryed them for two 

3 or three Miles: and am told that they are 

continued, in a Train, Southwards, quite 

on to the Engliſo Channel. I am alſo in- 
form'd, that there are of the ſame Stones 


on n the ether Side .of- e Ridge, tending 


towards 


. \\ 


Conſtitution, from the Strata of the Stone 
Valleys, of the Mountain underneath: and, in the 
quite Interval, betwixt theſe Mountains amd the 


Upon Marlborough-Downs are Maſſes : 


a £Aaodcc n m . 8 NT, 


X — ,m 6s ann A_uſſ>, ok 
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es the Briſtol Channel. That is FO 
Courſe that the Rivers, riſing near this 


Ridge, take each Way to theſe two Seas. 
Near the Ridge of the Hill theſe Stones 


ly thin: but, as the Diſtance increaſes, Chiefly _ 
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they lie thicker, and cloſer ; attending the Chalk 7 


Valley, which is ſmall, trait, and bound- ;. 


rneath : Hh 


and 7 5 | 


ed all along on each Side by higher Ground, or no 
in ſach Method and Courſe as Water Stone. 


would naturally take falling that Way. 
There is no Stone found entire, and lying 
in Strata thereabouts. The neareſt, that 


I could hear of, was at Swindon: ; which | 


is 7 or 8 Miles off; beſides the Stratum, 
there, is of a different Kind of Stone: 
and not above a Foot in Thickneſs. But 
Stone je 10 ſcarce thereabouts, that the 
greateſt Part of what is uſed there is 


fetched above twenty Miles. In all this 


Country, and particularly the Parts near 
theſe Stones, in ſinking Wells, and dig- 


ging upon other Occaſions, they come to 
Chalk immediately. 


On the Hills they find Chalk juſt under 


the Turf; and in "als Valleys generally 
within a few Feet of the Surface, there 
being nothing dut Rubble and Earth 
above. They come to no Bottom of the 
Chalk, though the fink Wells to 40 Fa- 
n! in „ There are ſeveral 3 N 
e 
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like Trains of Stone in this County, but 
none that I know of ſo conſiderable as 
this. I obſerv'd; near one of - theſe, at 
. Weekdown, a Well ſunk all the Way! in 
Chalk, except only a Foot or two af 
Parth at Top. 
So chat Conſequently, this Stone 5 Ae; 
as have: tain formerly above the Chalk, 
have been Which is very improbable ; or elſe muſt 
brought have been a from elſewhere. 
"= | _ . Tis not to be thought the Force of 
| The Stra- the Water retreating at the End of the 
fa, i, „e Deluge, was ſo great as to break Strata of 
ing crack. Stone, that were firm, fold, and conti- 
ed and nuous. But the greateſt Part of the Strata 
* of Stone are, and indeed were before the 
ble to be Water retired, crack'd, and ſhatter'd. 
diſlodged, Now 'twas not difficult for the Water to | 
1 ebe ſeparate, and bear away the Pieces of the = 
| the Water thus ſhatter'd and 4 Strata. | 
3 Oftentimes the harder the oe the 
of the De- more frequent and thick the Cracks are 
luge. in it. Chirt is of the Nature of Flint or 
* Agate: and is the hardeſt Stone we have 
and even i Strata. Now the Strata of this are | 
Chirt, © found with fo frequent Cracks, that 'tis 
1 5 rare to find a Piece of it above 3 Inches 
ter'd. Over; even Flints in ſome Da are 
found, amongſt Gravel, crack d; fo that 
= FROM * and fall aſunder very 


eaſily: 


F T i... 


2 N 


cafily » al this ſometimes, when a vaſt 

thick Stratum below is ſolid, continuous, 

and has few Cracks: Yea, when the 

Stratum above alſo is as little crack d. 

Conſequently the Cracks, in that middle Theſe 

Stratum, could neither be made by an Cracks 

Agent above, nor below: but muſt pro- fed bya Lo 

ceed-from a Cauſe exiſtent in the Stratum ftrinking * 4 

itſelf. Now I think, none here can beof ul _ 

aſſign d but the ſhrinking up of the Stra- Farr at. 

tum horizontally ; fo that ſome Parts of t ter the 

it come cloſer and nearer together: and, ation of | 

others ſeparated and become diſtant; ſo che Strata. 

that Cracks were form'd. I can think of 

none ſo likely a Cauſe of this ſhrinking, 

as the withdrawing: the Particles of the 

Water that might be originally repofited _ _ + 

amongſt the Sand, or other conſtituent j 

Matter of the Strata; ; and afterwards born 

thence by the Agency of the ſubterranean 

Heat. Tis common to ſee a Stratum of 

Coal, crack'd very thick ; and frequently, 

tho' the Stratum of Stone above, and that 

below, haye very few Cracks in it. The 

more thick and numerous the Cracks are, 

the leſs in Courſe they muſt be: And on 

the contrary, the fewer of thoſe Cracks, 

the larger they are, ordinarily ; for 'tis 

not to be ſuppoſed, that all terreſtrial 

Matter ſhrunk i equal Proportion. 5 
s 
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Fe, The Cracks once made, the Water 
"= © tending towards them would convey thi- 
dent, ther, and repoſit in them ſuch. metalick, 
lodg'd in ſparry, or other mineral Matter, as it 
8 happened to bear along with it out of the 
Fiſſures, Interſtices of thoſe, or the other Strata. 
5 — Hence proceed the Veins in ſome Sorts of 
The Ori. Marble, and in Stone: as alſo thoſe mi- 
£2 of the nęral ind metallick Veins which were 
ne hay form'd before the Water went off. For 
there are ſome Things obſervable, 
Cornwall, and elſewhere, that ſeem "i 
evince not only that there were ſuch 
Veins or Fiſſures made, but ſome of them 
very large; and all aſually fill'd with Spar, 
mineral or metallick Matter. 
Of the The Shoads, beginning at the Load or 
Shoad, ly- Veio, lie in a T rain, from the ſaid Load, 
Ten quite down to the Sea in ſuch Courſe as 
from the Water would take, by the. Vales, and 


Load, low Grounds, thither. There are 8 
xeon o in theſe ordinarily Rivers-: and the Shoads 


the Sea, attend the Courſe of them. Theſe Shoads 


in ſuch a are compos'd of Fragments and Pieces of 
Courſe as 


Water Ore, Spar, or other mineral Matter, of 
would na- like . and Conſtitution with that of the 
turally Load: as alſo of Rubble, and Fragments, 
The ordinarily of Stone of the ſame Sort with 
Bodies that of the Strata that lie near the Load. 


found in 4 But there i 18 commonly found in the Shoad 


of the | 1 
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6 thi N. of the metallicl. and Sago 
other Matter of the Vein, than of Rub- in in hs , 
ble, and Fragments of the Strata. For Load. 
the metallick Matter being more ponde- 
rous, would be leſs apt to be driven and 
waſh'd away; than the ſtony and other 
Bodies, of lighter Nature. Whatever Bo- 
dies are found in -the Load, Tin-Ore of 
one Conſtitution or another, n 
other mineral Matter, of what Kidd fo- :. .. ? 
ever, the very ſame are as conſtantly +7 
found in the Shoad, Unleſs it happen 
that the Tin-Ore in the Load be friable 
and tender; for ſuch would of Courſe be 
beaten to Pieces, and diſſipated by the 
Water, ſo that it is nat ſtrange there is 
None of this Sort now found in the 
Shoads. ', 1 151 
This indeed 1 * to be the Caſe of Why 
the Lead of the North. For that Ore, Spa a. 


being very brittle, and ſhattery, would por ed 


be beaten to Pieces and diſſipated. Tho' the Load: 
Maſſes of Spar are very frequently lying in Non, 
Manner of Shoads, along the Rivers, yet 

1 never obſerv'd the leaſt Grain of any 
Lead-Ore ; except at Bouz-Gate, near 

the Smelting-Works in Arkendale ; where 

J have found Lead ſhatter'd juſt under- 
neath the Turf; but the largeſt Grains 

were not bigger chan a Cherry-ſtone. . 


1 


— 
” 


* - 
* - * - 
* 4 9 7 4 þ 


* » — 
— — * w 


priesthat ing from off the Earth, would be that 


the main $91), 


or near it, ſpire, diſtant from the Sea, the Miners 
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Only one Thiere is, above, a large Vein, that is 
2 2 now wrought, that puts. up to near the 
Veia put- Day. That is a Thing very rare in this 
ting up to Country: and I know not one other In- 
97". ſtance of it. But the Reaſon is plain; 
Whereas this Country lies. 100 Miles from the 


e Humber-Mouth, towards which the Ri- 
Cornwall, vers riſing here tend: and conſequently 
and Coun- the Waſh and Fall of the Water depart- 
0 theSea, Way. Here therefore, the Surface of the 
and conſe- Earth is not skimm'd, and borne off, to 
Had tir that Depth as it is in Cornwall, Cumber= 
Surfaces land, and other Countries nearer to the 
carried off Sea, In all theſe the main Veins com- 
ur Depth, monly 1105 up to the Day; ſo that all the 

t lay originally above, to that 


een Depth, muſt have been born off, Where- 


open to 


the Day, as in Arkendale, and other Parts of Tor g- 


very com- 
mouly. 


are forced to fink to, 20, or perhaps 30 
Fathom, before they arrive at the main 
Vein. Not but that they meet with other 
leſſer Veins, before, filled with Lead-Ore, 
Spar, or both. Tis from theſe that I 
imagine the Spar ſet forth above, lying 
along the Rivers was driven. Tis very 
remarkable, that that Vein in Arkendale 
before-mention'd, that puts up near Day, 
lies on the Side of a Hill, and much _ 

than 
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than the Tops of the Mountains; ſo 6 tht GE 
there ſeems to have been a greater Force 
of the Water there than upon the upper 
Parts. At about a Quarter of a 1155 . 
Diſtance, below, is a large, and deep Gill. 
lhe: is only : vaſt Furrow or Ms TOY 
my e apparently by the wearing of Wa- Gi i 
ter Ahr it 1 866 the Reſult 1 the In- e | 
Son of the Strata is moſt certain. For 
we have wrought two Veins of Lead-Ore, 
in Mr, Cb. Bat burſt's Eſtate, at Diſtance 
from each other, under, and quite croſs , | 
this Gill: and we find the Strata beneath 
i very 1 near horizontal, Beſides, the Stra- 

ta are in ſeveral Places naked at the Bot- 
tom of this, and ſeveral other Gills : and 
ſhew there the ſame Situation, Of cheſe 
Gills I ſpeak more elſewhere. 
By the Diſruption at the End of the Of the 
Deluge, the firſt Jevel State of the Strata . 
was in many Parts changed, They were the stra- 
broken, elevated, depreſs d, and variouſly n ta, and 
inclined. Without that, the Water could 1 
not have got off, back to the Sea, and the Origi- 
the Apertures of the Abyſs there. And ſo 3 
very vaſt a Quantity of Water would not e 
have retreated in fome Years, had not the them, juſt 
Apertures been very large. Nor could eee * 
parture 
they have been m de ſuch, without a of the 


conſidetable Change of the Hir ſt level Site g's 7 
. of he En 


— 
80 by 
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of the of the Strata. Conſequently, the firſt 


MO: Site of theſe Veins, that were formed by 


made be. ſhrinking,, and fill d with metalick and 
dale b mineral Matter, before the Water with- 
metalick drew, muſt have their Site and Diſpoſi- 


and mine-tion changed likewiſe, So that thoſe that 


ral Mat- 


ral Mat” were at firſt perpendicular, muſt, in 


made by many Places, be found at this Day in- 
a 22 clining. 5 3 
Ste Then, the Water, falling off towards 


The Wa- the Sea, would be determined to tear 
ter paſſing and make Havock, in one Place rather 


finally off, 


towards than another, by Reaſon of the Ine- 


the * quality of the Surface, conſequent to 
wou 


2 the various Alteration of the Site of the- 


o 


more of | Strata. Z | 


| ſome ſorts Beſides, the harder Strata would make 


of terreſ- 


tat Mat. greater Reſiſtance to the Water: and the 
ter, and ſofter lefs; ſo that this would be more 
furrow eaſily borne away. Of the ſtony, and 
deeper : | ; 
in ſome Other ſolid Strata, thoſe that were crack'd 
Places, and ſhatter'd would be more liable to 
ny oy yield to the Force of the Water, than 
thoſe that were more firm and continuous. 
Again, according to the different Conſti- 

tution of the Stone, the Fiſſures would 

be more, or fewer: and the large Fiſſutes 

at greater or leſſer Depths. Add to this, 

that in ſome Countries there was one 
Sort of Metal in Plenty: in others an- 

” other: 


ww PS Bot a % 
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other: and in others little or none at all 
to drain into the Fiſſures. So that, upon 
the whole, the Miners Art can be re- ACorol- 
duc'd to no Rule that is certain, and will 4 10 
hold every- where. But in different Places, Art of 
and in Strata of different Conſtitutions, Mining. 
different Methods of judging - muſt be 
made uſe of, Not but that by all the 
difterent Information I could ever poſſr- 
bly procure, I cannot perceive there is 
any Inſtance of a Diſpoſition of Ore in 
Hungary, Saxony, Mexico, Achin, ' or 
eltewhere, of which we have not ſome 
Example in England. So that he that is 
thoroughly inform'd of the Condition - 
Things under Ground in this Iſland, 
quality'd to form a Judgment of them al 
round the Globe. 

The Account of the Shoads given by Capt Har 
Capt. Jobn Harry, Oby. of the Nat. Hiſt, Sn 
of the Ores of Metals, p. 3, and 5. 8 135 the Tin- 

and 15, 18 very right. Shoads. 
In the Valleys, and Places hide; Of the 
nearer the Sea, there are found Veins, or 97 
Loads, of Ore, at different Depths; ac- $1.4. in 
cording as there happens to be Shoads, the Val- 
and other Matter, devoly'd upon thera, lis. The 
from the Mountains above. For all that..3h0mq5 


Maſs of Matter which originally covered there 


the Tracts, in Which theſe are found, dn 


Vor, XII. | 1 18 from the 


ING 
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is borne off, and clear'd away. The Bo- 
dies now found lying over the Loads are 
of Nature different from the Loads, and 
the neighbouring Stone : but are of like 
Nature with the Matter of the Loads, 
and of the Mountains above. At the 
Bottom of one of theſe Shoads, in St 
Agnes-Liberty, the Workmen found 
ſmall Lumps of Tin-Ore, very fine, and 
ſo hard as to bear a Polliſh, ground, 


worn, and ſmooth'd into Form of Peb- 


bles. I think they call them Torty Stones. 
I brought ſome Samples of them to 
Town, Were they not Tin-Grains ? 


At .... I obſerved a Load riſing 


Load _ about wo Foot above the Stratum of 
above the Stone in which it lay. Twas beſet on 


each Side, and cover'd with Clay, Rub- 
ble, Sc. I was at a Stand at firſt how this 
Ore could drain forth of that Clay. But 


further Obſervations taught me, that 


there were Strata of Stone, originally, 
which lay above that, and which have 
been ſince waſh'd away; and that Clay, 
Rubble, Sc. brought from elſewhere, 
by the Motion of Water, and laid in 
the Room of it. The Load of Metal is 
very hard. It ſeems it was ſo much 


firmer, and more entire than the Stone 


of the Strata was, that it reſiſted, and 
withſtood, | 
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withſtood, the Force of the Water, when 
that Stone was borne away with it. 
. Thoſe Fiſſures that hold Tin in the Li- of the 
berty of St Agnes in Cornwall, run nearly Crob- 
Eaſt and Weſt. They are interſected by 
other Fiſſures at near Right-Angles. They Loads, or 
call theſe Croſs-Bars, or Croſs-Loads. n 
Theſe Croſs-Loads are uſually found full; 8 
moſt commonly with Spar; but ſome- { the 
times with an ouzy clayey Matter. I ne- =, mh 5 
ver obſerved any Metal in any of them. Loads. 
Nor did any of the Miners that I enquir'd Spar and 
of, pretend to have obſery'd Metal in any diele. 
of theſe, except only in one at .... in but rarely 
another Liberty. I have obſerv'd them a Me. 
of all Capacities to 5 or 6 Feet in Dia- 
meter. 1 
The Spar, or Clay, of theſe Fiſſures Theſe 
ever interſects, and runs in full Body Pere 4 
through the Ore, Spar, or other Matter ee 
of the Main Loads. Conſequently, theſe Main- 
Croſs-Fiſſures, and the Croſs-Loads in Lade. 
them, were formed after the Main-Fiſ- 
ſures, and Main-Loads. Sometimes the The Stone 
Main-Load lying on one Side the Croſs- 81 8 
Load is ſunk : and at this Day is found the Cross- 
lower'd 6 or 7 Fathoms in Depth. This Loads fre- 
is very evident in thoſe Places, where the e 
Majn-Load happens to incline, or lie in a ſunk. 
ſhelving Poſture, For there cannot well Theſe 
| T be Croſs Fiſ- 
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ſures ſeem he any Heſitancy or Doubt, but theſe 


to be the 


perpendi- Croſs-Fiſſures are of that Sort, that are 
pendi- 
cular Fi- treated of by the Name of perpendicular 


ſurestreat- 
ed of in Lues in The Natural Hiſtory of the 


- hs Earth: and were formed by the Diſrup- 


N. . E. tion that preceded the Going off of the 
Water at the Deluge. We ſee this vaſt 

thick Stratum, or Maſs of Stone, is diſlo- 

cated at theſe : and frequently funk on 

one Side of the Fiſſure, to a conſiderable 
Depth. Tho' this is nothing, in Compa- 

riſon to what happened in other. Places. 

The Spar, and other Matter collected in 

theſe, muſt have been drain'd forth of the 


Strata, and amaſſed here ſince the De- 


luge. But 'tis chiefly the ſinking of the 
Stratum on one Side the Fiſſure, that de- 
termines to think theſe Croſs-Fiflures made 


by the Diſruption. Tho' ſome of them 


being large, and all the Matter from 2 
_ original Surface, quite down to the 
ſent, cleared, and borne off, by the Porc 
of the Water returning to the Abyſs, 


hardly accountable how theſe Piſturcs 
being expoſed and open, eſcaped be- 


ing filled with Earth, Rubble, and the 
. 

Ne. Are there na Shoads from theſe 
Croſs-Loads? For, if there be, theſe, 
though formed after the Main- Loads, 

„ 


yy 
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were yet formed before the Water went 
off. 

But tis certain, that the Load or Maſs The Main 
of Ore and Spar in the Main-Fiſſures, Loads 
was collected before ever the Water was —_—— 
drawn off. That it was collected be- Water of 
fore that in the Croſs-Fiſſures, is evident the Deluge 
from the Vein of Spar of thoſe Fiſſures CO” 

croſſing, and being continued through fore the 
the Main-Load intire, and without any Cros 
| Interruption. That the Main-Load was **** 
amaſs'd and form'd before the Water 
withdrew is plain, the Load coming up in 
full Body To-day : and from the Shoad, 
which conſiſts as well of Pieces of Ore 
and Spar, manifeſtly of the fame Kind 
with that which compoſes the Load, as 
of Fragments of Stone of the ſame Kind 
with that which compoſes the Sides, or 
adjacent Strata. 

Tis therefore certain, that the main The Main 
Veins, and the Loads in them were exi- ns * 
ſtent before the Departure of the Water. by 1 
The only Queſtion that can ariſe, is, of Water. 
When they were form'd ? Whether at 
the Creation: In the Interval betwixt 
that and the Deluge? Or, during the 
Time of the Deluge ? That the Load was 

2 repoſited there, and form'd, by Means of 
Water, is certain, from the Condition and 
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Conſtitution of it. Part of the Ore is 


ſhot into Angular Figures, known by the 


Name of Tin-Grains. Spar is very com- 
monly found ſhot in like Manner, Mun- 
dick is alſo found variouſly figured ; and 


the Sprig Cryſtal is not uncommon, 


In the midſt of the very Maſs of Ore 


Hollows are common: and frequently 


lined and beſet with cryſtalliz d Spar. The 


Pieces of Ore in the Shoads are frequently 


fram'd ſhot: and the Spar cryſtalliz d. 


On the Sides of the Main-Fiſſures there 
is Spar incruſted, with Plates hanging 


downward: and in ſuch Manner as it is 
ordinarily wrought by Water, in the 
common perpendicular Fiſſures. Tis true, 
this may have been form'd ſince, and 
even to this Day, by Water that comes 


in freely, and in great Plenty. There 


might have been ſome Additions ſince; 
but the main of the Load was there be- 
fore the Departure of the Water at the 
Deluge. That the Load was compiled 
by Water is certain: and that this was 
not done before the Water of the Deluge 
came forth is as certain. 


The ſtone, Tho' the Loads lie in Stone that was ori- 


in which 
the Load 
15, divide 


ginally at great Depth: and conſequently, 


4 the Strata muſt be, in Courſe, very thick; 
intoStrata ſo that the horizontal Partitions would oc- 


CUL 
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cur rarely, and be ſeldom met with, in 
Compariſon of what they are, where the 
Strata are thinner; yet theſe horizontal 
Partitions are met with here in Gornwall, 
as well as in other Countries: and the 
Stone, in which theſe Main-Loads lie, 
both here, and elſewhere, 1s divided into 
Strata. 

Theſe are apparently the Sediment of a 
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The ſe 
Strata 


Fluid, and the Work of Water. Nor is ſubſided 


there any other Time aſſignable, in which from Wa- 


| ſuch Sediments could have been compil'd, _— — 
but at the Deluge. piled at 


But what fixes the Thing, and puts 1 the _ 


it out of all Doubt, is, that there are - 1 Sea 


found Shells, and other marine Bodies, ſhells 
in theſe very Strata. Tis true, thoſe und in 


thoſe 


Bodies ſubſided very uncertainly; accord- Strata. 


ing as there happened to be more or few- 
er of them ſuſtained in the Water ; and 
as their ſpecifick Gravity chanced to be 
greater or leſs. In ſuch Tracts of the Wa- 
ter where no Shells were ſuſtained, none 
are to be expected in the Strata under- 
neath. Where there were only lighter 
Shells, the Strata that lie deeper, and con- 
6 of Matter more ponderous, can con- 
tain none of them; unleſs it happened, 
that mineral Matter of greater ſpecifick 
Gravity, entering the Shells, filled them, 

. . or 
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or concreted, after the Manner of No- 
dules, to their Out- ſides: and by that 
means increaſing their Weight, threw 
them down to greater Depths. Tis ob- 
ſervable, that this Accident did not con- 
cur here: and that there are few, if any 
Nodules, found in theſe Strata of Corn- 
wall, I remember not that I ſaw ſo much 
as one, ,As to the mineral Matter, that 
thus concreted, and affixed it ſelf to Shells, 
and other marine Bodies, it ſeems to have 
been of a peculiar Diſpoſition : and ſome 
Sorts of it much more diſpoſed to con- 
crete than others. 
Of Vege== We have an egregious Inſtance of this 
rabies in the Leaves of Plants, that fo generally 
Stone. are found in the Slate that uſually attends 
Coal. There can be no Reaſon why theſe 
ſhould be found ſo generally there, and fo 
rarely elſewhere ; but the terreſtrial, or 
mineral Matter, that inſinuated into them: 
and was partly of ſuch a Nature, as would 
contribute to their Preſervation * and 
partly ſo ponderons F, as to precipitate 
them to the great Depths, at which they 
are this Day found. 


Of te It ought not to be paſs'd over without 


Shells that 


„ae e, that of the Shells which were 


riſhed. Of - __ | 2 
their Im- 
preſſions. 


* Bitumen. n Sulphur, Iron ; Js the Cats Heads. 
Orgi 
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originally lodg'd in ſuch Strata, as were * 
porous, lax, and could not ſhelter and of Shells. 
preſerve them, few are found at this Day. 

»Tis true, there are, in ſome Strata, where 
the Shells are periſh'd, and gone, 7 ſtig1a, 
and Impreſſions of them yet remaining : 
and even Cavities of the Form and Big- 
neſs of the Shells. Many: like Cavities 
have been ſince fill'd with Spar, mineral 
and metallick Matter; which ever an- 
ſwer the Figure and Size of the Shells. 

In thoſe Sorts of Stone that are tinged Shells 
red, and of other Colours, by Ocreous, aeg; 
and other like Matter, that hath been — 
ſuperinduced and inſinuated into the Pores and why. 
and Cavities ſince the Settlement of the 
Strata, it dyes the Shells red, and gives ſo 
uniform a Tincture to the whole Maſs, 
that 'tis hard to diſcern in theſe, whether 
there are, or have been any Shells, or 
not. This poſſibly may be the Reaſon, 
why Shells are ſo rarely now diſcovered in 
theſe colour'd Strata, in what Country ſo- 
ever they occur. Upon the whole, tis 
evident why we are not to expect to 
diſcover Shells every where: and 
not even in thoſe very Strata, where 
there were originally very great Num- 
bers. 


In 
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TheShells In the Strata in which the Tin-Loads 
e lie in Cornwall, thore are few Shells ever 


the Strata met with. But in the Strata, in which 


ey the metallick Loads of other Countries are 


Loads lie, found, Shells occur more frequently. Nor 
in Corn- am I fare but great Numbers might be 


— diſcover'd in Cornwall, were the Miners 


are com- More curious: and indeed, were there 


_ in greater Occaſion there of breaking into, 
in hien and Examining the Strata. In finking for 


the Lead Stone and for Coal, many Strata are broke 


Vems1e into, and raiſed : and by that Means, 


in Arten- 


aal. greater Opportunity given of examining 


what they contain. That likewiſe is the 
Caſe of thoſe Mines where the Metals 
lie deep. But in Cornwall, the Loads 
come up to the Day: ſo that there is 
rarely any Occaſion of diſturbing or break- 
ing the Strata in which they are. In Ar- 
kendale, and other Parts in the North, 
the lower Strata, in which the lower 
Part of the Vein lies, have frequently no 
Shells at all in them. Whereas, the up- 
per Strata, which the ſame Vein interſects, 
paſſing upwards, have frequently great 
Numbers of Shells in them. Nor is there 
any Doubt, but the upper Strata of Corn- 
wall would have ſhewn them as nume- 


rous, had not thoſe Strata been all waſh'd 
away. 


As 
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As there are Phznomena, ſhewing the Pheeno- 
Effects of the Deluge on the deeper and en 


ſhewin 


larger Strata, ſo there are others, that ſhew the Effegs 
the Effects of the Agent that made che che 
Difruption at the End of the Deluge: 3 
and evince, that the Force that effected the Dir. 


that Diſruption proceeded from under- "*Ption of 


neath : Of many Inſtances that might ere 


at the End 
alledg'd of this, I ſhall only give one in of the De- 


Caldy-Iftand. This Ifland is upon the 3 
Coaſt of Pembrokeſhire ; about half a in Caldy 
League from the main Land. It is above Iſland. 
two Miles in Length; and above one 
over. The Ifland is bigh Land almoſt 
quite round, The Clifts, in ſeveral Places, 
are about 50 Fathom above Low-Water. 
Being ſteep, bare, and naked, the Strata 
appear very plain and diſcernable i in ſeveral 
Places, on each Side the Iſland. Nay, at 
the North-Eaſt End of it there is no 
Turf, upon the Surface; ſo that the 
Strata are naked and uncovered : and 


_ conſequently viſible, and eaſy to be ob- 
ſerved. 


Thoſe Strata ſtand erect, or Edge- The Stra- 


ways every-where. I traced ſeveral quite .* | = 
croſs the Iſland, They were parallel to and ſet 
each other : and the ſame Stratum of edge- 


equal Thickneſs in all Parts. I carefully nes, The 


Form of 
obſerved the Order and Succeſſion of them them. 


in 


| 
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Theorder in the Cliffs, both on the South, and 
of hen: on the North-ſide : and found them ex- 
R. obſerv- actly ranged in the fame Order on both. 
= In thoſe Strata, that J found particular 
= 3 Shells, Entrochi, and Coralloid Bodies, 
ally thick- on one Side of the Iſland, I as con- 
W ſtantly found them, in the ſame Strata, 
ee on the oppoſite Cliffs ot the other fide. 
| At the North-Eaſt End the Strata were 
very thin; leſs than a Foot in Thickneſs, 
Moving towards the S. W. I obſerved 
them thicker ſtill and thicker ; till, at 
laſt, I came to a vaſt Maſs, or Stratum, 
of red Stone, which extended, in Thick- 
neſs, for a Mile, or more, quite to the 
End of the Iſland. I was forry that I did 
not more carefully obſerve whether there 
were any Shells to be found in this Stra- 
tum. For this was, doubtleſs, the Bot- 
tom, or loweſt of theſe Strata, at the firſt 
Settlement, and before the Strata were 
thus elevated, reverſed, and ſet Edge- 
ways. Conſequently, in it's original hori- 
zontal Situation, this Stratum lay, in a 
Perpendicular, 2 Miles deep; the Iſland 
being of that Length. Nay, it might 
have been deeper; for Part of what was 
originally at Top, may be caſt, or worn 
off. This Stratum, doubtleſs, anſwers here 
2 to 
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to the main Stratum, in which the Tin- 
Loads lie in Cornwall, 

In Cumberland the Veins generally put The main 
up To-day, as they do in Cornwall. The Veins in. 
Reaſon is, they lie there as near the Sea 1 0 
as in Cormoall : and conſequently, the ing near 
Water retiring towards the Sea, at the _ 008 
End of the Deluge, would be as precipi- Pay, * | 
tate, bear off as much Earth, and clear well as in 
it away to as great Depth, as in Cornwall, neat 
In Arkendale, which lies much further 
from Sea, the Earth, Stone, &c. was not 
borne off to near ſo great a Depth. So 
that there we mine to a conſiderable 
Depth, before we come to the Tops of 
the main Veins, which lie open To-day 
in Cumberland and Cornwall. 

The Miners antiently were wont to imi- Of the 
tate this Way of clearing off the Earth by _ 
Water. They collected great Quantities Way of 
of Rain- Water: and, breaking the Dams, diſcover- 
let fall that Water at once, to bear off the ins the 


Veins of 
Earth, Stone, &c. and uncover the Veins. Ore by 


The Miners call theſe Huſbes. Of theſe Means of 
there is a larger Account in the Obſerva- "7 
tions about the Ores of Metals, About 

the Year 1702, being upon Molds, a 
Mountain in Arkendale, I obſerv'd a 
Cloud, blacker and deeper than I ever 

faw before, over Grinton-Liberty. It 
broke, 


Side of a 
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Of the broke, tore up the plain Ground, to 5 or 


— 6 F oot deep in ſeveral Places : and chan- 


a great nell'd the Brows and Sides of Hills to a 
coower it vaſtly greater Depth; bearing away Stones 


Grinton, 
in Tori. Of many Ton Weight, and carrying ſome, 


Hire. very large, ſeveral hundred Yards, unto 


the Plains: bearing down ſeveral little 
Houſes, and making great Havock. There 
was little Wind attended this Shower. In- 
deed, we ſeldom obſerve much Wind 
| with a ſudden great Fall of Rain. 
The Stra- The Water of the Deluge, in its Re- 
Side of turn to the Abyſs, would be apt to wear 
Valley, moſt, where the Strata were ſo conſti- 
"gy tuted as to make leaſt Reſiſtance. Which 


from thoſe Would be frequently the Caſe in ſuch 
on the Places where Strata, compil'd of diffe- 


 otherSide. rent Matter happened to meet. And this 


lets us into the Reaſon why we ſometimes 

find Strata of Stone, on one Side of a Val- 

ley, of different Conſtitution. from thoſe | 

of the Stone on the other Side of it. 

When the Strata began to ſhrink or 
contract, and conſequently, to crack, the 
Fifſures would be apt to be form'd where 

The Stra. Strata of different Conſtitution met. This 
ta, on one accounts for what we. ſometimes- obſerve, 


Vein the Strata, on one Side of a Vein, being 


| ſometimes different from thoſe of the other, at the 


different fame Level. This Accident indeed is not 
common: 
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common : and happens likewiſe as well fromthoſe 
from a Diſlocation of the Strata ; thoſe on . 
one Side of the Vein being raiſed, and 

thoſe on the other Side depreſs'd ; of 
which there are Inſtances, both in metal- 
lick Veins, in Gills, and in the Cliffs of 2 5 1 
the Sea: If it ſo fell out, that the Strata = 
on one Side the Vein had in them Parti- 

cles of Metal and Minerals, of different 

Kinds from thoſe of the Strata on the 

other Side, the Metal of the Vein would, 

in Courſe, be different too. And in this 
Manner, at this Day, we ſometimes find , r \ 1 
it: A Rib, or Plate, on one Side, of one N 0 | 
Kind of Metal, as Copper : : and on the Ore in the 
other Side, of another Kind, as Lead, 5m 
Nay, where there is only one Metal in 
the Vein, the Rib to one Side is of one 
Sort of Ore: and that to the other Side 

of another Sort. Thus I have obſerv'd, 

on one Side a Rib of Steel-grain'd, Lead- 

Ore: and a Rib of Potters-Ore on the 

other Side. And the ſame Sort of Ore is 

only found on the fame Side of the ſame 

Vein. 

Where the Strata of different Kinds Ore, in 
met, and parted, as above: and thoſe on the ſame 
one Side of the Partition happened to be dc. 
of a ſolid and firm, but thoſe on the other, in firm, 
of a looſer and ſofter Stone, the Matter on the | 


W 
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otherSide, in the Vein varies ufually in like Manner; 


in ſoft 
Matter. 


Of the 
Breadth 


that to the firm Side being harder, e. gr. 
Lead-Ore in Spar: that to the ſofter, 
other Side, Lead-Ore 'in Lumps, in a 
ſoftiſh, or clayey Matter. 


Where there happens to be a Ridge of 


and Depth Mountains paſſing between two oppoſite 


of the 
Northern 
Gills. 


Seas, there are ever great Gills. Theſe 


are always in Rocks: And indeed, all 
Mountains of conſiderables Height hare 
Rock, within at leaſt, and are frequently 


bare and naked. The Gills are uſually 
deepeſt where the Mountains are higheſt, 


Thoſe of the North are far deeper than 
thoſe of Cornwall, But there are other 
Accidents that concur, v:z. the Hardneſs, 


or Softneſs of the Stone, in which the 
Gill is: and the greater or leſſer Declivity 


of the Mountain, on each Side, ſerving; 
to collect the Water that form'd it. The 
Beginnings, of the Gills, are generally 


ſmall: and near the Ridge of the Moun- 


tains. They increaſe, and grow larger in 


Width and — as they fall off from 


the Mountains. The Increaſe is, in ſome 


Places, gradual and regular: in others ſud- 
den and abrupt. There are many of them 


that have very frequent and deep Falls. 
I have obſerv'd of theſe Falls to about 200 


Foot deep. As to the _ or Capa- 
city 


Spine HE -. SR 
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city. of the Gills, they are, from 1, to 
100 Fathom in Depth: and from 1, to 
1, or 200 in Breadth. In ſome Places, 
the Sides of the Gills are ſloping : in o- 
thers very ſteep. The Gills, falling off 200 1 
from the Mountains, meet, and fall into robe”. 
one another, at the Diſtance of perhaps, Gill. Of 


a Quarter of a Mile, leſs, or more, to 2 9 
or 3 Miles, from their Riſe. So meet- and Plains 
ing and uniting, they form together, what uſaally be- 
is call'd in the North, a Dale, of lefler, Gi, ” 
or greater Extent, as fewer or more Gills the Sea. 
happen to meet. On each Side theſe _ 
Dales, other Gills ordinarily fall into them 
from the Ridges of Mountains, that lie 
betwixt theſe and the other neighbouring 
parallel Dales. Proceeding towards the © 
Sea, two or more Dales, meeting, and | 
falling in with each other, make a ſtill 
larger Opening, which is called there a 
Valley: And, proceeding on till towards 
the Sea, theſe Vallies meeting, conſtitute 
a plain and Champaigne Country. Moſt, of the 
if not all the Gills receive Water, ſome Vater in 
from the Peat-Marſhes above in the aud d 
Mountains : others from Springs, and Rivers 
Water iſſuing out of the Edges of the formed by 
Strata, on each Side of them. The Wa- 
ter, thus collected, falls down the Gills: 
that of one Gill meets with that of others 
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in the Dales, falls in with them, and 
forms a Rivulet: and the Rivulets, meet- 
ing in the Vallies, form Rivers. There 
fall Springs, ſometimes very large, out of 
the Sides of the Dales, and Vallies, from 
the Ends of the broken Strata of the 
Rocks, on each Side, into the Rivulets 


and Rivers: 


col ti Where the Ground is ſoft, and not 


tion-of the rocky, there 1s generally a Declivity to- 
— wards the Sea. Nay, the Shores, and the 
Sea Bottom of the Sea decline gradually i in 
like Manner ; and become deeper and 
deeper, receding from Land. Inſomuch 
that Sailors judge of their Approach to 

Land, when ſounding, they find the Sea 

les and leſs deep. 
There are indeed in many Places in the 
Sea ſudden Breaks to an unfathomable 
1 Depth: and Rocks ſtanding up at Land. 
; Theſe are, ſome of them, ſuch Bodies 
3 of Stone, as withſtood the Impetuoſity of 
the Water returning to the Abyſs: or 

elſe Fragments broke off, and hurried 
by it into thoſe Places. Some of theſe 
Fragments have Veins of Metal, and 
F Minerals, in them; which muſt have 
14 . been form'd before they were torne off, 
30 and caſt there. : 
n 
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In Weftmorland, and Cumberland, there Of the 
are ſeveral Lakes, very deep: and ſome, Nei. 
{aid to be unfathomable. Theſe were 
hollowed, emptied of the terreſtrial Mat- 
ter that was there; and left thus unfilled, 
in the Hurry of the Water going off, for 
want of Rubble, and Materials ſufficient 
to fill them: The Land here, being 
ſtraight, and narrow, and ſo, affording 
a leſs Supply of Matter for that Purpoſe. 
The Quantity of dry Land would be 
every-where  determin'd by the Site, 
Number, and Capacity of the Breaches in 
the Sea, down to the Abyſs. The Con- 
ſtitution of the Surface of the dry Land 
depended likewiſe . much upon thoſe 
 Breaches, age | 
The Conſtitution of the Dales and Of the 
Vallies: and the Matter there, is ſuch, _—_ 
as to point forth ſuch a Hurry, and Ac- Things 
tion of the Water, There may have intheVal- 
been Mountains, at the firſt, that, by fs 0. 
the Force of the Water, were cleared the Lay- 
quite away. From the preſent Moun- &. of 
tains, down towards the Sea, Things lie 8“ 


and, 


in ſuch State as they would be put into Clay, Sc. 


by ſuch a Hurry. Thus, in York/bire, OS 

we find Clay near the Sea: Earth higher gaoothed 

up in the Country: Higher ſtill, ſnooth'd Stones. 

Fragments: And, at the Foot of the 
1 = Moun- 
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Mountains, ragged, abrupt Fragments. 
In digging into this Ground we find 
Things lying in ſuch Manner as they 
would be caſt by ſuch a Motion of Wa- 
ter. Now and then a Train of Sand, 
or Loam, or Clay, caſt in Layers, but 
unequal in Thickneſs,- and uncertain in 
Extent. In the Midſt of theſe Layers are 
frequently found Fragments of Stone, 
ſometimes of vaſt Bulk, to many Hun- 


dreds of Tuns. This I have obſerved in 


Wiltſhire, and other Places, where there 


is no other Stone. As of Clay, and Sand, 


ſo, in other Places, I have obſerved vaſt 
Layers of ſmooth'd Stones, almoſt. 
as round as Bowls. Theſe Notices 1 
have obtained, partly by digging, partly 
by Obſervation, of the Sides of deep 
Ways, and the Banks of Riyers falling 
through the Dales and Vallies. The Swale 
and Teeſe, riſing out of high Mountains, 


and the Gills, and Dales, being nume- 


rous, and collecting a great Quantity of 
Water ſuddenly, are both rapid Rivers, 
and upon Floods, they tear away vaſt 
Tracts of Land, and ſo lay the Entrails 
of it open. Tis plain, that the Place, 
where all this is now cumulated, was be- 
fore hollowed by Water : And this Earth, 
Clay, Sand, Stones, hurried into it after- 

„ Wards, 

ry 


F " 
: Lo 


wards, ſucceſlively, by Water. Had there 
not been Materials to fill it again, there 
had been Lakes, as in Cumberland. 

In this Farth, thus diſturb'd, brought of 
from elſewhere, and lodg'd in Vallies, and Springs: 
Plains, there are not Springs, regularly, 4 
as in the original Strata. Indeed, there is Vallies, 
very rarely any Water found, without wy hr 
ſinking quite through all this additional ha been 
Earth, to the regular Strata underneath : diſturbed. 
or at leaſt to the Level of the Sea, Lakes, 
or Rivers; by which the Earth muſt be 
{aturated with Water, more or leſs, as it 
happens to be laxer or cloſer, 

I have given an Account above of the Ol the i 
Gills form'd in flat or horizontal Strata. oY 5 
Theſe are by much the moſt common. I which the 
do not mean, that the Strata lie any-where Gill are. 


abſolutely horizontally: but with ſome In- Variation 


clination, tho* that be not commonly very of the Site 


of the 


great. In ſome few Gills in the North, Is... be- 
ity obſerv'd the Strata on the Sides, ind fore the 
at the Bottom, with a Declination of "Berg mmm 
e Wa- 
Fathom in five or fix; ſometimes with, ter: but 
ſometimes againſt the Courſe of the Wa- none 
ter of the Gill. Theſe Gills, having been 32: nor 
form'd at the Deluge, being i in all Coun- tains | 
tries, and lying now in a Manner regular, formed. 
ſhew, that there have been no Variation 
of the Site of the Strata, nor Alteration 
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of the Surface of the Earth, or Mountains 


form'd. From theſe Gills alſo we learn, 
that ſome Strata were depreſs'd, and their 
Site altered before the Water went off. 
In the North, in Arkendale, and many 
other Places, in Cornwall, and in Devon- 
ſhire, upon Dartmoor ; and indeed moſt 
of the high Hills that 1 have been upon, 
where the Stone is firm, and not apt to 
ſhatter, there lie, beſides thoſe on the 


Smoothe Sides, upon the Ridges, and Tops, ſepa- 


TIN 1 leſs, in ſuch Manner as Stones have been 
Hills 2 wont, that have been moved, ſhuffled, 


Proof that and tumbled about by the Water. They 
_ ” tc uſually ſeparate, * ſtraggling: and 
Ground are of various Sizes, from the Bigneſs of 


higher. a Melon to an Hundred Weight. Nay, 
. I have obſerved ſome of ſeveral Tuns. 
Such Stones being frequently found upon, 
- or near the Tops of Hills, that are now 
higher than any in the Neighbourhood, 
| afford us a Proof, that there was once 
; Ground adjoining, as high, or higher, 
[ | than theſe Hills, from whence thoſe 


Maſſes were borne and roll'd. That 


Ground being fince removed, and borne 
1 = away, Sſres us an an Intimation, that the 
| Current 


and Vallies made, ſince thoſe Gills were 


Stones, Tate Maſſes of Stone, that appear to be 
upon the rounded and ſmooth'd, ſome more, ſome 


A wk yo own _ - ud Tt 
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Curcent ſet different Ways at different 
Times, Conſequently, there might be 
different Shoads caſt from the ſame Vein 


or Load: and a Shoad on one Side of a 


Hill, may proceed from a Load on the 
other. This ſeems to prove, that the 
Abyſs was not broke up, or the Fiſſures 


9 in the Shell of Earth about it, all 
at once: but ſucceſſively, and at different 


Times, one after another. Twas not 


needful that the Time ſhould be great: a 


few Minutes would do, Thus upon the 
Ridges betwixt Yorkſhire and M eftmorland, 


that run near North and Sonth, if it be 
ſuppos'd that the Breach was firſt made 
in the Eaſt Sea, the Current and Drift of 
the Stream would be firſt to Eaſt : and 
ſo might bring Fragments of Stone from 
Land, that lay to the Weſt. Which Land 
might be. borne ſheer off, by a Stream 
running afterwards Weſtward, deriv'd 
that Way by a Breach made in the 
Weſtern Sea; by which Means a Ridge 


would be hea which otherwiſe would 


have been only a Tract of plain Land 
Weſtward, with a Breaſt or Declenſion 
to the Eaſt. As it 1s, there are not only 
ſuch Stones lying at the Top of bo 
Ridge: but caſt off, in Manner of Shoads, 
on each Side, both to Eaft and Weſt, 
U 4 Ther 
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There are likewiſe Gills on each Side, 
Dales, and Vallies: as alſo Springs, uni- 

ting and forming Rivers, falling from 

each Side of theſe Ridges, and diſcharg- 

ing themſelves into, the Eaſtern and 

By the Weſtern Sea. By the Rocks and Strata 
eee ok being thus torne, Seams of Coal, and 
Water a Veins of Metal are diſcovered in the Sides 
Metals, of Mountains, and Gills in the naked 
3 Edges, or Ends of the Strata. Had it not 
—_ d been for theſe Breaches, moſt of thoſe 
Veins, and Seams, muſt have lain i in per- 

petual Darkneſs, concealed from human 
View, and probably with-held from all 
Uſſe. Theſe Breaches likewiſe gave Riſe 

to ſome Springs and Rivers: and make a 
Declivity on the Surface for all to move 

upon. 

on eee In thoſe Countries where che F lues 
Spar _— the Strata hold Spar chiefly :. and the 
the Tops Spar | is firm, campact, and not ſhattery, 
A tis common to find Maſſes of it, not only 
Proof that ON the Sides of Mountains, but upon the 
3 .c very Tops of them. I have obſerved ſuch 
Land have Maſſes upon the Tops of Hills in Wales, 
been and elſewhere, to an Hundred Weight, 
99 off and upwards. As this Spar was certainly 
Water. collected and form'd in Veins or Fiſſures, 
The Ori- ſo *tis hence evident that the Tract of 
Sead. Land and Stone, in which thoſe Fiſſures 


were, 
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were, has been cleared off, and borne 
away fince thoſe Veins were formed. In 
this Spar ſometimes I have obſerved 
Sparks and Maſſes of Lead. In ſuch 
Veins where there was Metal mix'd with | 
the Spar in Quantity, or where the Maſs 
was chiefly Ore, there ſuch is found upon 
the Tops and Sides of the Mountains; 
which is the Caſe of the Shoads of Corn- 
wall, and other Countries. 

I have commonly obſerv'd, in Coun- Maſs of 
tries where there are Stone, and Spar, ee any 
Fragments, and Maſſes, of each, lying found on 
1n Vallies, and in Plains, to a great Di- _ at 
ſtance ; even to ſeveral Miles from the 8 
Mountains; whither they could not have Moun- 
tumbled, or being carried by their own tin. 
Weight, but muſt have been borne by 
ſome external Agent, ſuch as Water. Be- 

ſides thoſe found on the Surface, we diſ- 
Cover others underneath, in digging, lodg'd 
_—_ Rubble, Sand, Earth, and the 

ike. R 

In thoſe Countries, where the ſolid Obſervs- 
Strata conſiſt of Stone, or other Matter, 228 
of different Kinds, lying one upon other, and Di- 
the Strata are vſually horizontal, or a little ER 

_ inclining ; whether the Country be flat 
or mountainous. Where there are Strata 


of Coal as betwixt thoſe of Stone, 
| in 
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in Purſuit of this the Country is ſometimes 


travers'd for two Miles an End, and up- 


wards, in all Directions; which could 
not be, by Reaſon of the Water that e- 
ver riſes when they deſcend to any conſi- 
derable Depth, was the Inclination of the 
Strata much. Of others that incline more, 
the moſt that I have obſerv'd is rarely 
above one Foot in ten. I obſerved great 


Of Slate. Tracts of the blue ſlatey Stone, in Wales, 


and Cumberland. It ſtands Edge-ways, a 
little inclining. I have ſeen of it lying ho- 
rizontally : but very rarely. All of it is 
parted by tranſverſe Fiſſures, interſecting 
the Slate variouſly, but nearly at right 
Angles, with the Grain or Face of the 
Slate. 

Of there. That the Water upon the Batface of 

turn of the Earth was in vaſt Quantity, and the 


ve 4" Sphere it conſtituted of very many Miles 


to the A- 
byſs at the in Thickneſs, is evident from the great 


End of the Havock is made, upon the Surface of the 


N Earth, at it's going off. From that Ha- 


teration vock likewiſe 'tis evident the Force and 
made Motion was very rapid. That Force would 


| Cy on be likewiſe increaſed by the great Weight 


face of the of ſo vaſt a Volume of Water. Tis not 


Earth : 
and of the eaſy to determine either the Quantity of 


Peat- it, or the Dimenſions of the Apertures of 
Marſhes. the Abyſs through which it pals' d. Moſes 


re- 
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repreſents it as many Days in going off, 19 
That might be: and yet the Motion be = 
very rapid. That Motion would depend | 748 
much upon the Quantity of the Water: „ 
and the Capacity of thoſe Apertures 3 3 = 

| which doubtleſs was different in different 9 
Places. But the Action and Motion of 
the Water would be greater at the Bot- 
tom, and upon the Earth. The Top, ot 
Surface of the Water, would be more 
compos'd, quiet and ſmooth. This we 
may learn from Obſervation of Water let 
odut an Aperture at the Bottom of a deep 
and latge Veſſel. There being 8 
no very ſtrong Current at the Top, or 
Sur face of the Water, Bodies that ſwam; 
and flaated there: would not be com- 
monly hurried, and tranſported about as 
thoſe at the Surface of the Earth were. 
This would be particularly the Caſe of "hoop 
Seeds: of Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, and 9 
vegetable Bodies. Theſe would fall with 
the Water: and when that was deoreas d 
down to the Tops of the Mountains that 
then were, would be kfc and repoſited 
there. I mean fo many of them as hap- 
pened to be hovering and ſuſtained over 
thoſe Mountains. Nay, perhaps ſome 
more might be caſt there in Manner of a 
Wreck. Fer, the Water falling, i it's Sur- 


face 
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face would continue long at the Tops of 
Mountains : but fall in a ſhort Time from 
the Plains. In ſinking a Foot it might 


uncover one, two, or three Foot on the 


Sides of a Mountain according as the 


Declivity of the Mountain happened to be 


greater or leſs. Whereas, when the Water 
was decreaſed down near the Level of the 
Plains, in finking a Foot it might at once 
uncover a Plain of many Miles extent. 


Conſequently, there would be as great a 


Quantity of the floating vegetable Bodies 
caſt upon the Flats at the Top, or upon 
two or three Foot of the Sides of a Moun- 
tain, ordinarily, as over the whole Ex- 


tent of ſuch a Plain, Accordingly, at 
this Day, the Peat-Earth, with theſe ve- 


getable Bodies in it, is thicker, and in 
vaſtly greater Quantity on tlie Flats, at 
the Top, and thoſe on the Sides, near the 
Tops of Mountains, than in either the 
Vallies or Plains. Indeed I have ſeldom 
obſerv'd any conſiderable Quantity of 
Peat-Earth lower than the Middle of the 
Mountains: and hardly ever any near 
the Bottoms. I take the Reaſon to be, 


| becauſe the greateſt Part of that which 


floated near the Mountains was ſpent, 
wrecked, and caſt upon them. Indeed 
there are in all Nork/hrre, and the other 

Northern 
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07 PAY Counties, hardly any ” 


Earth in the Vallies or Plains. All the 


Moſſes that I have obſerv'd in low 
Grounds are no more than two. One of 


_ theſe is near Helperby, by York, This 


conſiſts of only a few Acres: and lies in a 


Bottom betwixt two Hills, ſo ſituated as 


neceſſarily to have made an Eddy of the 
Water where the Moſs lies; by which 

Means it might be detained and kept 
there. The other is at Godalmin, in Sur- 


ry. I had not Opportunity of informing 


myſelf of the Extent of this; but I take 
it to be ſmall. It is ſituated much as the 
before-mention'd. I have not ſeen the 
Moſſes in Lincolnſhire, Whereas the Flats 
of moſt of the Mountains, which are very 
numerous, are covered all over with it. 
Then the Peat found in theſe is much 
Cleaner, purer, lighter, finer, and more 
unctuous, than any found in Plains. 
Which affords an Intimation, that it was 
caſt there when the Water was higher, 
and it's Surface much above the Surface of 
the Earth, where extraneous and terre- 
ſtrial Matter would in Courſe intermix 

wirh the bituminous and vegetable. 
What has been noted conce: ning the 
Trees, and other Bodies that floated at 
the Surface of the r lighting upon the 
Tops 
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Of Noah's Tops of Mountains, carries fome Analogy 


Ark. with Noat's Ark refting upon Ararat. 
What has been offered, concerning the 
Quiet of the Water at the Surface, and 
the Slownefs of it's Fall from the Tops of 
Mountains, ſhews likewiſe, that there 
was no Need of a Miracle for Preferva- 

tion of the Ark ; as ſome have fancied, 

_ who wrongly ſuppoſe the Water to have 

been there in great Turmoile and Agitation. 

nA 2 J have obſerv'd, at the Surface, on 
Plains ve- fore of the higher Plains, a Skin of 
ry thin. Earth, very thin, in ſome Places not ex- 
. ” ceeding one Inch, that is of a Ruſt Co- 
duces no Jour; and, in fome Places, blackiſh. This 
py E take to be much of the fame Nature 
rlity with fome of the Peat-Earth: And in 
caus'd by fuch Countries where other Fuel is ſcarce; 
_ they pare it off, and uſe it for Firing. 
Deluge. Where this is found, hardly any Vegeta- 


How the ble will grow, except a little Heath, or 


A Mofs, unleſs it be fo very thin that the 
were pre- Roots can reach down into the better 
erved: e Earth underneath. On the Northern 
Bottom of Moſſes there are very few Vegetables that 
Mines fer- will. grow. The Moſs towards the Bottom 
tile. is ſo unctuous that it will admit no Wa- 
ter into it. That above is frequently lax, 

light, and chaffy. Fire, ſet to it, in the 
Summer, in a very dry Seaſon, will, in 

| | q : 
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a little Time, run on, and conſume it for 


ſevetal Miles. The upper Sort is ſo quick- 
ly burnt out, that it is of little Uſe for 
Fuel: and therefore tis ordinarily caſt 
away. Water eaſily enters into this: 
and therefore tis called the Flow'd- 
Moſs. Hardly any Thing at all is ſeen 
growing upon it. Thoſe vegetable Bo- 
dies that were then left by the Water of 


the Deluge, were acted upon by the mi- 


neral Matter that was then ſuſtained along 


with them, ſo as wholly to ſterilize them. 


All vegetable Bodies, at this Day, when 
rotted and deſtroyed, yield a very ſtrong 
Manure, fertilize the Earth, and ſerve 
for the Formation . and Nouriſhment of 
other like Vegetables. Whereas theſe 
Diluvian Remains ſeem to yield nothing 
of 'that Sort. This, rightly conſidered, 
'twill be hard to find how Seeds were ge- 
nerally preferv'd : and a new Race of 
Vegetables produced over the Face of the 
whole Earth after the Deluge ; eſpecially, 
if that ſterilizing Property was univerſally 
diffuſed through the whole Body of the 
Water. But probably 'twas chiefly at the 
Surface, where the Vegetables floated. 
There would be much Oyl, and unctuous 
Matter: and Oyls are very apt to take 
into them the moſt ſubtle, penetrant, and 
1 5 active 
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active Salts. This we learn from the 


Halitus arifing from Oyl given in Medicine 


though the 
Quantity of Earth would be borne away ; 


tom of our deepeſt Mines, 


into Stomachs charged with Salts and 


acrimonious Matter. But Corn, and Grain 


of all Sorts, and the greateſt Part of other 
Seeds, fink in Water: and conſequently 


would not be near the Surface, or in the 
Way of that Oyl, or thoſe Salts. In the 
Hurry, at the Departure of the Water, 
greater Bodies, and a vaſt 


yet, when the Water was almoſt run off, 
the Remainder, near the Surface of the 


Earth, would be turbid, foul, and full of 


Mud; ſo that this, with the Seeds that 


happened to eſcape i in it, would, much 
of it, ſettle down: and be left upon the 
Surface. Eſpecially, when the Water 
came down very low, to the Level of the 


Plains, and Vallies; for there it's Motion 


would not be very impetuous. Though 


the Maſs of Bodies in the Peat-Earth is 


thus ſterile, and incapable of Vegetation, 
almoſt all other terreſtrial Matter what- 
ever holds in it ſomething, more or leſs, 
that is ſerviceable to Vegetation, Even 
the Soil, Stone, &c. dug from the Bot- 
and Veins, 
when it comes to be expoſed upon the 
Surface, moulder' d, and wrought upon 


by 
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by the Dalits and the Salts, if any, car- 
— forth, bears Graſs and the common 

22 pretty freely: I have ſeen. upon 
a: iver, &c. flung. forth, after ſome 
Time, yielding Graſs moderately well. 
But then Allowance ought to be made for 
the vegetable Matter caſt on it by Rain; 
. which yet produces nothing on the Peat- 
Earth: 8 that this holds in it ſomething 
deftruQive of Vegetation. | 
* Tho" the Wear, made by the Water, Tracts of 
and the main Quantity of terreſtrial _. 
Matter removed, and Borne down, would the great- 
be governed greatly, and depend much et Quan- 
upon ſubordinate Cauſes, fuch as the High. 
Current of Water directed to the Swal- Land, in 
low of the Abyſs: The Conſtitution of Midland 
the Strata, in ſome Places firm, ſolid, ae be 
thick, continuous, and apt to refiſt; in ſtance 
others broken, more ſoft and yielding :*® 7-00 
yet, ceteris paribus; the Wear would © 
would. be greateſt toward thoſe. Seas, that 
had the moſt, and the largeſt of thoſe 
Swallows, and leaſt towards Straights, 
Channels, and ſuch Seas, as had few or 
none | the Land would be generally moſt 
depreſs d toward the Sea: and left higheſt, 
and more elevated, at Diſtance, up in the 
Country. This is the Caſe of the Alps, 
of the Appennin; of Taurus, the Andes, 
Vor. * X and 
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and other like vaſt Ridges i in Midland 
Countries. | 
How the | Tis very common to fad Fragment 
ſmall of Strata of even the hardeſt Stone, as 
Frag- - alſo Pebbles and Flints much worn and 
Stones ſmoothed. This will be the leſs ſurpri- 
cametobe Zing, when it is conſidered that, this be- 
Voce Ve” ing tranſacted in Water, they would-grind 


ry ſmooth 


and fine, and wear the more eaſily. Then, beſides 


their being ſhuffled, and rubbed 'on one 
another, the Bottom, on which they 
Ee 5 — not only ſolid —4 hard, 

but frequent © roug and 

ſo the Hikes pete to fret and weat 
them. For, in many Places, all the 
looſe Matter appears to have been in 
Motion, quite Wen to the Strata of 
Stone: and even the uppermoſt of theſe 

were ſhattered, raiſed, and borne away, 
ſometimes to à very great Depth. As 

the uppermoſt hard Strata gave Way, 

the Fragments moved upon the lower. 
Then there were in the ſeveral Parts 
vaſt Precipices, down which the Maſs 
falling would be further ſhattered and 
broken. 1 
How the Tis certain, frank various Obſervations 


Water got that the Strata of Stone were ch apped, 


down into cracked, and had Fiſſures in dem, ſome 


at the End of conliderable Width, before the Water 


of the De - went 
luge. | 
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went off If it be ſuppoſed, that any of 
thoſe Fiſſures pe _ the Sphere of 
Earth quite down to the Abyſs, ſome 
Water would enter, and fall in: and, if 
there was any conſiderable Degree of Heat 
theres that would rarify this Water, cauſe 

a great expanſive Force and Inſult upon 
the Sphere of Earth, make a further Pit. 
ruption of it, and a Diflocation of the 
Strata in ſome Parts; ſo that thereupon 
the reſt of the Water would follow, and 
fall down in ſuch Quantity, as to be too 
much for the Heat then to ratify in 
any., conſiderable Degree: and there- 
fore, afterwards there would be no fur- 
ther Force exerted, or Alteration made, 
beſides what happened by the Motion 
of the Water on the Surface of the 
Earth. 

That there were Fiſſures: that there The Ori- 
was metallick and mineral Matter lodg'd keg 
in.them, and that the Loads were com- made in 
pied before the Water withdrew, « Or the. —_ 
vident from the Trains and Shoads we at — op 4 
this Day find borne down from - abs by ture of the 
that Water, How thoſe Fiſſures were Water: of 


the vari- 
made, I cannot conceive ; unleſs it was ous Capa- 


by. a Contraction and Shrinking of the my 
Strata. The Sand, ſubſiding, would be fate, and 


panifolly ſaturated with Water : and with the metal- 


X 2 js ſuch 
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lick apd ſuch metallick and mineral Corpuſcules as 
wineral as happened to be ſuſtained amongſt, and 


Matterre- 


poſited in to ſubſide with that Sand. What was the 


hem. 
[Mok, 2 firſt efficient Cauſe of the Cracks, and 


What is Whether the Heat of the Abyſs, 1 take 


bere deli- not upon me to determine: any more 


vered, is 


rer hos than how ſo great a Quantity of Stratum, 
ter ſet as we ſee frequently lying betwixt two 
forth in Fiſſures, happen'd to ſhrink, retract, and 
Seton by hold together. But this is no Argument 
againſt ſuch a ſhrinking, though the Stra- 

ta were very lax and ſoft. We ſee how 

_ vaſt Fiſſures are frequently made in looſe 
Earth in Summer. So there are com- 
monly frequent and conſiderable Cracks 
made in the Sand of the Shores, after the 
Retreat of the Sea, and betwixt Side and 

Side. Nay, I have obſerved, in Strata of 
Sand, lying betwixt Strata of Stone, 
Cracks to two, four, and even ſix Inches 

in Width, where the Strata of Stone have 

not been crack'd at all: or at leaſt, not 

with Cracks that correſpond, or fall! in 

the ſame Lines, with theſe. Tis not 

likely that theſe could happen by any 

9 Means than ſhrinking; though it 

be not eaſy to conceive how the Sand 
could hang together to make ſuch a Con- 

b traction. J have frequently obſerved. thoſe 
5 Cracks in the Sand to be ſince filled with 


finer 
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finer Sand of a different Colour: and 
ſometimes with other Matter. Particu- 
larly, about Gwlford in Surry: and in 
other remoter Parts. The Strata of Chalk 
are frequently cracked in like Manner: 


and the Cracks in ſome Places filled with 


a ſparry Kind of Flint. In the hardeſt 


Lime: ſtone I have obſerved Cracks, ſome 
longer, others ſhorter, and only of a few 
Inches, like thoſe in Timber, terminating 
at each End in an acute Angle. When 


theſe happen to be filled with Spar they 


make Veins, and a Variegation of the 


Stone; which is the Caſe of much of that, 
call'd Vein'd Marble. The Cracks in the 


Strata, after their firſt Settlement, would 
be proportion'd to the Intenſeneſs of the 
Cauſe, the Tenacity or Coheſion of the 
Matter of the Strata, the Quantity of 
Water with which they were ſaturated, 
and the free Reception it met with in the 
Cracks. An Oak, or other Tree, fell'd, 
will have Cracks in it, more, or fewer, 
wider, or ſtraighter, in Proportion to the 


Quantity of Sap in it, and to the Intenſe- 


neſs of the Heat of the Sun. For which 
Reaſon, to hinder their ſhrinking and 
cracking, they commonly cover the newly 
fell'd Trees with Roughs. The Cracks 
commence commonly at the Heart of the 

Frm J 
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ing Rule, that where 


\ 
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Timber, and tend, in Rays, to the Out- 
ſide, As to the Fiſſures of the Strata of 
Stone in Cornwall, and elſewhere, they 
are generally narrower or wider, as they 
are more. or leſs frequent in the ſame 
Sort of Stone, For ſome Sorts of Stone 
would certainly ſhrink more than others, 
as they happened to have larger Interſtices, 
or the Parts to be more tenacious, or the 
mineral Matter happened more readily to 
get forth, I think it may pal for a ſtand- 

the Fiſſures are 
wideſt, there are the feweſt of them, and 


the Stone is the firmeſt. So, where the 


Fiſſures are frequent, they are 8 


ſmall; though the Pieces of Stone, ſo 
ſhatteret, may be very hard. From theſe 
Circumſtances of the Fiſſures tis evident 
the Cracks were made by a Contraction; 


thoſe Cracks perpetually bearing Proportion 


to the Quantity of Stratum contracted in 
Stone of the ſame Conſtitution, Some 


of the Fiſſures of Coruwall are near twenty 


Foot over, and commonly full, or near 


it, of metallick or mineral Matter. Now 


that cannot ſeem ſtrange, when tis con- 
ſidered how large a Tract of Strata there 
was allatted to feed and ſupply thoſe 
Fiffures, If the Strata held in them a 


| Hulficient Quantity of looſe mineral and 


metal- 
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metallick Matter, and it could find Paſ- We Ws 
fage to the Fiſſures, they muſt be filled. 

Otherwiſe there would be Vacancies in 

the Fiſſures. But in ſome Parts there 

was ſuch Quantity, that we find Strata 

ſaturated with Spar, and other Minerals, 

as alſo with various Metals, at this Day. 
Of Iron particularly, there ate Strata 
found fo plentifully ſaturated with it, 

that they are well worth working for 
The Sand, of which the Strata of of the 
Stone were form'd, and all other terre- F _ 
ſtrial Matter, ſettled down in Water. As chat 
each Settlement came nearer the Bottom, Means the 
the Parts came nearer and nearer to one 3 
another. The Maſs, at the firſt, would ral Matter 
be very thin; ſuppoſe half Water, and vs tranſ- 
half Sand. By Degrees, the Sand ſettling, 1 
the Water would riſe out of it, till there Strata, in. 
was not left behind, ſuppoſe what amount- to them. 
ed to a fourth Part of the Whole: and 
ſo on, *till it was reduced to a leſs _ 
tion. The Water, riſing out of the Set- 
tlement, would bring up with it ſome 
metallick and mineral Matter perpetually ; 
the Corpuſcles of this being finer than 
thoſe of Sand: and fo eafily paſſing the 
Interſtices of it. Thus it would happen 
in the ſeveral ſucceſſive Settlements. If 
& 4+ = | - uno 
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thete were left in each but one twenticth. 
Part Water, that would be: ſufficient to 


educe and drain forth as much metallick 
Matter, as we ever find in any Fiſſures 
or Loads, That Matter would be more 


apt to follow, becauſe of the extreme 


Tenuity and Subtilty of it's Parts. Of 
this we have Proof from the Solutions of 
Metal in Menſtrua: the Tryal of them 
upon a Touch-ſtone : The Vialeableneb, 
and Ductility of ſome of them. A very 
ſmall Proportion of Gold; covering Silyer, 
may be drawn out, in Wire, to many 
Miles in Length: and yet the Whole be 
gilt all over. See Mr Boyle's Efſay of 


_ Effluviums, There needs no other Proof 
of the Subtilty of the Parts of Copper, 


1 Lead, and Tin, than that they 
may be all driven away, in. Form of 
Fume, by a ſtrong Fire. The Fineneſs 


of the Spar, and other Minerals, found 


along with the Metals, in the F iſſures, 
may be evinced by their Paſſage through 
the Pores and Interſtices of the Stone into 
thoſe Fiſſures. The great Difficulty is to 
find how the Settlements or Strata: be- 
came cracked tranſverſly : and Fiſſures 
made for the Reception of metallick and 
mineral Matter. Tis certain that, 
in all Parts, the deeper they are, and, 

the 


* „ 
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the nearer to the Abyſs, they are the wi- 
der, and the more capacious. This ſeems 
to point to ſome Agent there that was: 
the Cauſe of them. Nor can I think of 
any other than Heat or Fire. As this 
did drive off the Water in the Interſtices, 
the Sands would approach cloſer to each 
other; and conſequently, the Strata 
ſhrink and contract; by which Means 
Fiſſures would be made in them. Theſe 
Fiſſures generally bear a Proportion to the 
Quantity of ſolid Matter that lies betwixt 
them; which indeed, is a good Argu- 
ment, that they were cauſed by a pro- 
portional ſhrinking of that Matter: ſo 
that where they happened to be wideſt, 
they are leſs frequent, and numerous, 
than where they happened to be nar- 
' rower. As the Fiſſure became larger and 
larger, the Water charged with metallick 
and mineral Matter would come forth into 
it: and as that quitted the Stratum, it 
gave way for a ſtill further ſhrinking of 
that Stratum, and conſequently, a further 
| Inlargement of the Fiſſure. Then the 
more the Stratum ſhrunk, the cloſer and 
more contiguous - the Sand became : 
And conſequently, the more denſe, firm 
and folid the Stone. The Stone, indeed, 
could not have attained any Solidity, had 


_ not 
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nearer in a Perpendicular, as by ſhrinking 
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not the Sands moved nearer each other 
thus in an horizontal Direction, as well as 
in a perpendicular. Some Conſideration 


is likewiſe to be had of the metallick 


and mineral Matter that got forth from 
amongſt the Sand. Where this was moſt 
in Quantity, ' the Shrink of the Stone 
would be the greateſt: And conſequently, 
the Fiſſure the wideſt; / The Eprefs of 

the metallick and mineral Matter, and 
the Contraction of the Stone, muſt be 
gradual. Where the Fiſſures are wideſt, 
and the Load, or Quantity of metallick 
Matter in them, the greateſt, there is 
nothing ſurprizing, if all Circumſtances 
be duly attended to. For the metallick 
Matter in the Fiſſure rarely bears the Pro- 
portion, to the ſandy Matter of the Stone 
of 1 to 500: Nay, perhaps, 1000, or 
more. Where there happen to be two 
or three Fiſſures near each other, there 
conſtantly a conſiderable Tract of Stratum 
intervenes before more Fiſſures occur. 
The Weight of one Stratum upon another, 


and of the Sphere of Water over all, 


would contribute ſomething towards preſ- 
fing the Water, forth of the Interſlices of 


the Sand, into the Fiſſures. By this 


Means the Sands would be brought 


they 
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they would in an horizontal Direction: 
and the Strata became thinner at the ſame 


Time that they ſhrunk. Nor need that 


ſeem ſtrange, of which we have an In- 


ſtance before our Eyes daily in felled 


Timber. A Tree conſiſts of ſeveral con 


cave Cylinders *, one within another. Ag 


the Sap and Humidity gets forth, the Tree 


contracts, and leſſens in Girt: And conſe- 


quently, thoſe Cylinders become thinner 
and thinner, as the Strata of Stone do. 
Nay, they become cracked and fiſſured 
tranſverſly, in like Manner as thoſe Strata 
are; eſpecially, if expos'd to too much 
Heat, and the Sap drawn off too ſuddenly. 


Nor do theſe Cracks conſtantly paſs in a 


freight Line from the Axis towards the 
Surface : but, after they have paſſed one 
Cylinder, or more, they terminate againſt 
another Cylinder ; which is cracked, per- 
haps, at an Inch Diftance, and then that 
Crack continued forward through the 

reſt towards the Surface. The ſame is 

obſervable in charr'd Wood. So likewiſe 
2 Fiſſure running, ſuppoſe Eaſt and Weſt, 


that paſſes down in a Perpendicular thro? 


| ſeveral Strata, frequently terminates, and 


| ior at * — W „ e 


P ® Theſe are what are commonly called the Annual Rings. 
5 abuts 
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abuts upon the ſolid Surface of à Stratum; 


where mining horizontally upon the 


Surface of that Stratum, either North, 
or South, at ſome Diſtance, the Miners 
meet with another like Fiſſure running on 
the ſame Point Eaſt and Weſt. The 
Fiſſures in the ſame Country generally 
run upon much the ſame Point. Tis not 
eaſy to find out how Sands hang together 
ſo as to make a Contraction of the Stratum; 
Wood, being fibrous, and the Fibres ha- 


ving a Connection with each other, may 


eaſily contract, But we ſee even Metals 
will do ſo too: And the metallick Cake 


become leſs when cool after Fuſion. Nay, 
Lead will crack; eſpecially, if it be not 
perfectly refined. Even Clay will crack: 


and Sand itſelf ; of which we have com- 
mon Proofs upon the Retreat of the Sea, 
at Ebb, when the Heat and Power of 


the Sun is great. It has been already 


noted, that the Fiſſures at the greateſt 
Depth are the largeſt: but the leaſt, fre- 
quent: Aſcending, they become gradually 
leſs, but more frequent and numerous. 


Inſomuch that, were the Globe divided in 


two, and theſe Strata viewed in Profile, 
the Fiſſures would appear much, in Man- 
ner of a Tree; at the Bottom a large 


Trunk; higher this divided into great 


Branches; 
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Branches; higher ſtill into leſſer Branches; 
and at Top into Twigs. Of this I have 
given an Inſtance, in my Account of 
Screes-Mountain in Cumberland. By a 
general Conſideration of the Width of 
theſe Fiſſures, and their Diſtance in 
any Country; ſome Conjecture may be 
made what Quantity of the ſuperficial 
Parts of the Globe there were borne 
off by the Water retreating. It has 
been already hinted, that the Veins are 
not continued in a Line: but ſtart. 
Where the Fiſſure a if 0K 166 
approaching the Sun? 2 
face of the Stratum 
b bounds at c: and 4 
ſtarting from e to d, b6—— 

commences anew at ec. 
d, paſſing then down | | 
to e. Such Bounda- 7 8 
ries of the Fiſſures ass 
cd would prevent the metallick and mi- 
neral Matter from falling down into the 


Abyſs. It has been noted already, that 


the Fiſſures at the greater Depths are wi- 
der, and leſs frequent, than thoſe nearer 
to the Surface. But in what Proportion, 


tis not eaſy to determine, for Want of 


ſufficient Obſervation. There can well 
be no Doubt but that there are Variations 
in 
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in different Countries, and where the 


Conſtitution of the Stone is different. 


Whether the Contraction of the Stone in 
the ſame Place be commonly equal and 
uniform: and the Sum, or Aggregate, 
of the Capacities of the more numerous 


Fiſſures above, be equal to that of the 


larger Fiſſures below, Time and future 
Enquiries muſt determine. Mean while 
tis certain, that in Countries that have 
had the leaſt of the Surface borne off, the 


lower Strata are thicker than the upper. 


as might be there. As the Matter, out 


Even in the North, where the Deterra- 
tions of the Earth were very conſiderable, 
the Miners ſink through ten, or more 


thinner Strata ſometimes before they ar- 


tive at that vaſt Stratum, in which the 
grand Maſs of Metal is lodged. In the 
thinner Strata above there is only leſſer 


Veins or Strings of Ore. In mining tis 


generally obſerved, that as they deſcend 


the Strata ate found thicker and thicker; 


I have ſeen ſome Exceptions from 
this. Rule : and a thinner Stratum of 
Stone, differing both in - Colour, and 
Subſtance, lying under a thicker. _ 'Tis 
likewiſe certain, that the lower Strata 
were nearer to the Abyſs: and ſo more 
expoſed to the Operations of ſach Heat 


of 
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of which the Strata were form'd, fubſided, 
the Water continually aroſe, and mount 


ed upward. The upper Strata would be 
more humid and lax than the lower. 
They likewiſe were leſs preſſed, and had 
a leſs Weight upon them than the lower 
had. Laſtly, Allowance ought to be made 
for that vaſt Volume, or Orb of Water 
that was at the Surface, and covered the 


Whole. Tis known, that nothing is 


more oppoſite to the Operations of Heat 


and Fire than Water is. 
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Tis not to be imagin'd that the Stone Of the 

ſhrunk equally: or, that the Fiſſures in 4 « 
the Stratum were made at the ſame veyance of 
| Time, but ſucceſſively. Then the Mat- metallick, 
ter brought unto thoſe Fiſſures by the P77; | 
Water would bear a Proportion to the Matter, 
Force of that Water, or rather the Force out of the 
that moved it. For while the Water had e Fi. 
Scope to riſe up, during the Subſidence, ſures. 


that Riſe being gentle, and without any 
great Force, very little metallick Matter 


would attend it's Motion, But when, by 


a continual Subſidence of Matter upon 


any Stratum, the Water was pent up, and 


hindered from riſing, and the upper 
Settlement preſs'd and bore upon the 
lower with all it's Weight, all the Matter 


of that lower would be under a Force 


and 
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and ſuch Parts of it as were moſt capa- 
dle of Motion, which only the Water, 
and thoſe Bodies, that it could bear with 


it, were, would move in an horizontal 


Direction, all other being barr'd, towards 
the Fiſſures, fo ſoon as any were made 
for it's Reception. 0 
Of the As the Water moved out of the Strata, 
3 they would be more capable of ſhrinking 
Forma. or Contraction. I do not here inquire 
tion of into the Power that renders Bodies capa- 


2 Fil ple of contracting. There are Evidences 
ures, in 


the Strata. ſufficient of it's Exiſtence in almoſt all Bo- 


dies; which is enough for my Purpoſe. 
After, by the Weight and Preſſure of the 
upper Strata upon the lower, the Sands 
of theſe came to have their horizontal 


- Surfaces nearly contiguous and cloſe, the 


Stratum had attained nearly its Form in 
that Direction. But then there would 
be conſiderable Intervals betwixt the la- 
teral Sur faces of Sand and Sand. The 
perpendicular Preſſure could contribute 
nothing to the ſtraitning or leſſening of 
theſe. That could be effected no other 
Way than by their moving cloſer to each 
other, in an horizontal Direction; which 
would cauſe a ſhrinking and Contraction 
of the Stone, and an Enlargement of the 


Fan, in Courſe. If the Sands 9 
and 


| 
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and approached nearer to each other by 
only an infinitely ſmall Part ; ſuppoſe 500, 
or 1000; [ſome of our beſt Crops upon 
Hills growing only out of ſhattered Stones, 
and other Obſervations teach us that, be- 
fides the arenoſous, there is vegetable 
Matter incorporated in Stone. Now, this 
. being fibrous, may, perhaps, attribute 
| ſomething towards drawing the Sands 
nearer to each other, and fo to the ſhrink- 
ing of the Stone.] *twill be ſufficient 
to make the Fiſſures. Upon ſuch a Con- 
traction of the Strata, and ſome Preſſure 
continuing likewiſe from above, the Wa- 
ter would be ſent from the Interſtices of 
the Sand to the Fiſſures with ſome Force: 
and ſo would bear with it all Matter that 
was ſmall enough to paſs through thoſe 
Interſtices. But the metallick and mine- 
ral Corpuſcles, being of different Sizes, 
after the firſt Running, in which the Cor- 
puſcles lying promiſcuouſly run confuſedly, 
the fineſt only would flow next: And fi- 
| nally, as the Sands were drawn cloſè to- 
gether, and the Matter began to be 
preſs'd with Force, the ſparry, and all 
the other coarſer Matter would be borne 
forth in it's Turn; 'till at laſt the Sands 
were brought ſo near together, and their 
Interſtices fo. ſtreightned, that even the 
Vo, XII, þ Water 
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Water it ſelf was forced forth, or at leaſt, fo 
much of it as not to be ſufficient to move 
or convey any thing. Nor was there 
Room left for any like Paſſage ſince in 
Quantity, What ſeems to make moſt 
for this, is, that in many Places the ſmall 
Fiſſures and Cracks are full of Spar alone. 
Tu lefſer Theſe were only leſſer Shrinks, and pro- 
madeafter bably made after the larger. Had they 
the larger. been made, and fill'd, before, I can ſee 
no Reaſon why they ſhould not have held 
ſome Metal, as the larger do; there being 
of theſe leſſer Fiſſures ſo very commonly 
near the larger. „ 

The Croſs-Barrs have rarely, if ever, 
any Metal in them; though they are in 
the ſame Stone, where the main Veins 
are, which hold Tin, and other Metal, 

The in great Quantity. The Spar of the Croſe- 
Cross- Fiſ. Barrs interſecting, and paſſing in full Bo- 
ſures dy through the metallick Load of the 
daumen, main Veins, affords us a poſitive Proof, 
Main- that thoſe Croſs-Veins were formed ſince 
Fiſſures. the Main-Veins. 
Beſides Spar, there is found, both in 
Ofa the Croſs-Barr, and in the leſſer Fiſſures, 
Sludge, ſometimes a Matter very ſoft, fine, and 
terreſtrial Teſembling Soap, of various Colours, 
Matter chiefly red, or yellowiſh. Sometimes 
23 they are empty; or at leaſt in Places. 


{ures. Some- 
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Something like this Succeſſion of vari- 
ous Matter in filling the Fiſſures, we ſee 
in the Expreſſion of any Liquor that has 
other Matter mix'd with it. This ever 
flows finer and clearer at firſt ; but after- 
wards, more craſs and turbid. All Again of 
Stone whatſoever has Fiſſures in it; but ___ 


frequent. Many of them interſect one that paſſes 
another at various Angles: and by that ries mine- 
Means part the Stone into Segments, ral Matter 
There are other Fiflures, particularly in a Dag 
Marble, Lime-ſtone, and the other Tinctures 
tougher Sorts of Stone, that terminate ge 1 
at one End in an Acute Angle, in the 8 
Maſs of Marble or Stone; without paſ-bouring 
ſing to a tranſverſe Fiſſure in that Di- 1 
rection. In other Directions they may 
and frequently do; for Water commonly 
paſſes them. Which, carrying in it a 
mineral Tincture, of Colour different 
from that of the Stone, it inſinuates, 
and imparts that Tincture to the Stone 
ſometimes leſs, ſometimes more, to an 
Inch or two, according as the Stone 
happens to be more or leſs denſe or 
hard. | 
Where the Water, thus paſſing, hap- By the 
pen'd to be free from colour'd Matter, Water | 
and either pure, or only charged with fue ps 
1 1 SBlalts, ſures, the 


Le. 
„ 
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Sides and Salts, it ſometimes takes away Part of 


bons the colourd Matter of the Stone, that 


Stone, is is near the Fiſſure: and by that Means 
Fane yg renders the Stone there clearer, whiter, 
eprived | | NP | 4 
of its and conſequently, different from the reſt. 
Colour. To theſe two Accidents are owing 
Hence the the Variegations of moſt Stone and Mar- 


Varigati- py. Many of the Cracks in Marble, 


ons of 


ſome and the finer Stone, are ſo ſmall as to be 


>oneand hardly diſcernable, even after they are 
Again, of Poliſh'd, But they are fo frequent in 
the Fi- that Marble that is moſt variegated, that 
Oran it is much more apt to ſplinter, ſtart, 
of them, flaw, and ſhatter in working, than other 
Marble. Not but that I am inform'd, 

by thoſe that work it, that Marble that 

is thus crack'd and variegated, in ſuch 

Parts where it is free from Cracks is more 

denſe and hard, than the white Marble 

that has fewer Cracks in it. If that be 
really fo, it affords ſome additional Proof, 

that the Cracks were made by Parts of 

the Stone ſhrinking, and the Corpulicles 
drawing cloſer to each other. Indeed a 
Crack, that terminates in Stone, and 

does not pervade the whole Body acroſs, 

cannot be form'd any other Way than by 

a ſhrinking of the Stone. 

No conſi- Indeed, ſince the Maſs of Stone hath 


derable 2 ö ; 
Quantity been Condens'd, and the Pores ſtreightn 


of Water | RD: ed 
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ed by ſhrinking, though there may be at 


ſome infinitely ſmall Humidity in it; m. Subs 
yet no ſenſible Quantity of Water can ſtance of 
now poſſibly paſs it. In a large Baking he Strata. 


of Bread in an Oven of Stone, the 
Humidity of the Dough requires ſeveral 
Hours to be evapourated. And yet, 
after all, only a ſmall Part is carry'd off; 
the Bread, when firſt drawn, being, ex- 
cept the Out-fides, near as moiſt as the 
Dough when put in. Then the Moiſ- 
ture that is really ſent forth, or a great 
Part of it, paſſes through Cracks of the 
recent Clay, us'd for cementing on the 
Cover of the Mouth of the Oven. The 
Fume, or Halitus, comes viſibly through 


ttheſe Cracks. If any paſs through the 


Mortar, or Stone, of the Sides. of the 
Oven, tis ſo little as not to be perceiv'd 

by the Senſe.  Tryal may be made by 
a Looking-Glafs, or other ſpecular Body. 

And yet they ſeldom uſe Stone of above 
half a Foot, or a Foot thick for the 
Sides. Nay, that us'd for cloling the 
Mouth is rarely above two or three Inches 
thick, Beſide, 'tis commonly made of 
a porous Stone, and ſuch as gives freer 
Paſſage to Humidity, than Stone that 


is more denſe and firm. Were this not 


Fun ſo as to give ſome Way to the 
V3 | Fire 
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Fire to paſs, it would force and burſt it. 
Now when ſuch a Strength of Fire can- 
not paſs Humidity thro' even the moſt 


ous Stone, in any ſenſible Quantity, 
tis not likely Water can paſs of itſelf, 
and charged alſo with metallick and mi- 


neral Matter, thro' much cloſer Stone. 


Notes of 
Agree- - 
ment be- 
twixt the 
Strata, 

and the 
Maſſes 
broke 
from them 
at the 


We ſee Troughs, and Ciſterns, with 
their Sides and Bottoms very thin, made 
even of the coarſeſt and looſeſt Stone, 
that yet hold Water ſo well as not to 
ſuffer the leaſt Drop to paſs. If Water, 
charged with mineral Matter, could paſs 
the Subſtance of Marble and Stone equal- 
ly and indifferently in all Parts, it would 

be tinctur'd uniformly, and not variegat- 

ed, and tinged only near the Cracks, or 
perhaps, have theſe Cracks only fll'd 
with Spar, or other mineral Matter, as 
at this Day we frequently find them. 
Or, if the Water were pure, it would 


not clear them as it does, by Parts, 


but univerſally, and through the whole 
Maſs. Then Fragments of Stone, how- 
ever vaſt and bulky they might be, that 
were ſeverd and borne off from the 


Strata by the departing Water at the End 


of the Deluge, differ from the Strata 
whence they were ſo ſever'd in only a 
wy few Reſpects. The Conſtitution, 

and 
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and all the Colours that were primary Endof the 
and original, I mean ſuch as the Stone ee. 

had attain'd before the Water went off, 
the Fragments yet retain in common with 
the Strata. Where the Strata ate ſpot- 
ted, as in Porphyry, the Fragments are 
ſpotted too. Where the Strata are vein'd 
with Metals, with Spar, or other Mine- 
rals, the Fragments are vein'd in like 
Manner. Where the main Maſs oi the 
Stratum is grey, the Fragments are grey: 
Where that is brown, they are brown : 
And ſo of all other Colours. Theſe Ac- 
cidents being common both to the Strata 
and the Fragments, there can be no 
Doubt but they proceeded from a com- 
mon Cauſe acting upon them conjunctly, 
and before they were ſever'd. That each 
are of the ſame Sort of Matter, that the 
fundamental Colour of each is the ſame, 
that they are ſpotted or vein'd alike, pro- 
ceeded from Accidents that befel them, 
as has been faid, in common, and con- 
junctly. Then the Fragments appear to 
be of the fame Thickneſs with the Strata 
from whence they were torne. And i, tome 
hold Sea-ſhells of the ſame Sort, lying rg mg 
each Species over other in the fame Order lodg'd in 
and like Number. Or, if the Shells — 
een to be periſh' d and gone, and ind the 
1 only 
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| Bodies only the empty Spaces leit where they 


form'd in 
them in. Were originally contain'd, in the Strata, 


veſted the Shells are alſo gone, and only ſuch 
wichCruſts Spaces left in the Fragments likewiſe. 
9 Where thoſe Spaces in the Strata are 
Departure fill'd up with Spar, they are fill'd in like 
de Wa Manner in the Fragments. Which, by 
the By, affords a Proof, that thoſe Shells 
were diſſolv'd, and the Matter of them 
convey'd away: and ſparry Matter re- 
poſited in the Place of it, before the 
Fragments were borne off. Tis ob- 
ſervable that, of the Stones, form'd in 
Shells, both thoſe found upon the Sea- 
ſhores, at the Surface of the Earth, and 
thoſe that are lodg'd among looſe Rubble, 
Clay, and other ſhifted Earth; ſome are 
quite naked, others cover'd with a ſparry 
Cruſt, in Form of the Shell. - All the 
latter, and many of the former, were 
| borne out of the Strata. So that theſe 
Accidents befel both, while they were 
together, and before the Partition. But 
there are ſome Accidents obſervable in 
the Strata, that Enquiry ought to be 
made, whether they are likewiſe in the 
| Shoad-ſtones and F ragments. Theſe are 
the Variegations made in the Stone by 
the Sides of the Cracks, made by Addi- 
tion of a mineral Tincture, or 3 
| Va 
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val of ſome of the Matter of the Stone, we 
in the Manner ſet forth above. If theſe. Bll 
be not in the Fragments, they, and per- _ 
haps they only, are the Alterations that 1 
have befallen the Strata ſince the Frag- 1 
ments were parted from them. Tis pro- | | 
bable, from a complex Conſideration of —＋14 
all the Phenomena, that in the ſame 1 
Tract of Stone, the Fiſſures that hold The Or- | 
Metal were form'd firſt, afterwards, thoſe©= = 4 9 
that hold Spar only; and finally, thoſe pigures 1K 
that have only Sludge in them, or elſe were ſue- | 'Þ' 
are empty. Nothing is more common vey 
than to ſee ſuch empty Fiſſures nearfil'd with 
others that hold Metal, or Spar, or e Spar, 
Minerals. Such are ſen not only run- 
ning in other Directions, but even pa- 
rallel with thoſe Fiſſures. Therefore, 
theſe empty Fiſſures muſt needs have 
been form'd ſince the 
other were. Other- „5 on. 
wiſe they muſt have 5 
had Metal or Spar in 
them, as well as the e 
Others. Tis plain, g „ 
Water could not con- 
yey metallick, or ſpar- 
ry Corpuſcles from g 
towards h, or from 5 dA 5 7 
towards 85 and ſo pals 

: T- the 
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The Wa- 
ter that 
ſupplies 
Springs 
pervades 
the Fil- 
ſures only, 
and not 
the Sub- 
ſtance of 
the Strata. 
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the Fiſſures c d, or e /, and repoſit the 
Metal or Spar in the Fiſſure 26, only, 
without repoſiting any at all in either c d, 


or e, as it paſs'd thro' them. It would 


be much more likely to. repoſit it in ei- 
ther of them, than in ab. Were it fo 
that Water paſs'd at this Day inceſſant- 
ly, charged with metallick, ſparry, and 
other Matter, through the Pores of the 
Strata, ſuch empty Fiſſures could not be 
there found. It muſt fill them, where- 
ever it were ſo charged with ſuch Matter. 
The Sludge, Soyle, or other Clayey 
Matter, mov'd into the Fiſſures laſt of 


all, and got as well into thoſe that held 


Metal and Spar, as into thoſe that were 
empty. Theſe being form'd laſt, and it 
being found in them, affords us a Proof, 


that it mov'd the laſt. Doubtleſs the 


very ſmall fine Cracks in Marble and 
Stones were made laſt, and after all the 
reſt. After what has been ſaid of the 
preſent Denſity of the Stone, and how 
impervious it 1s, we muſt conclude, that 
the Water riſing from beneath for ſup- 
ply of Springs, Rivers, and Rain, pre- 
vades not the Subſtance of the Strata, 
but the Fiſſures. Tis plain, it will take 
thoſe Paſſages that are moſt open and 
pervious, t . 
n 
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3 Blaſting, Gunpowder confin'd in 
a bored Hole, where the Rocks happen 


to be ſhatter'd, and full of Cracks, often- 
times ſo ſmall and fine, that they are im- 


perceptible, will, when fired, find it's 


Way thorough thoſe Cracks, without 


making any Inſult, having any forcible 
Effect, or anſwering the End for which 
it was uſed. Tis hardly credible how 
great a Quantity of Water will ſome- 
times be flung upon the Miners, when 
they come to break up Strata of Stone, 
that have in them many of theſe Cracks, 
that are fo ſmall that they are hardly diſ- 
cernable. Theſe are indeed the natural 
Conveyances of Water: And, when once 
they are opened, it runs inceſſantly. I 
have obſerv'd ſuch an Irruption of Water 


in vaſt Quantity in Stone, that, exempt- 


ing thoſe Cracks, is much too denſe and 
cloſe to let any the leaſt Humidity paſs. 
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There are Fiſſures, at this Day, found Further 


full of Metal, that are dry, and without 
any Efflux of ſo much as a Drop of Wa- 


even to the Tops of Hills, and full 


ther Springs, nor Water. There muſt 
have been Water flowing in when Metal 


Proof, 

that the 
Ore, and 
ter, even in Winter. Such are found other 
Matter, 
Ain the Fiſ- 
quite to the Day, where there are nei- ſures, was 
compiled 
before the 
Departure 


was convey'd thither; and thoſe Hillsof the 
| muſt Water. 


— 


But Gro- 
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muſt have had other terreſtrial Matter 
equal, and on the Level with them, 
Conſequently, both thoſe Fiſſures were 
fill'd, and the Hills form'd before the 
Earth was brought to it's preſent State, 
before Paſſage was deny'd to the Water 
thorough the Strata, or the Neighbour- 
Land borne off, and thoſe Hills and E- 
minencies left. 

Killas, a Where the Load of Ore lies in 1 
Stone, the Shoad, training from it, coufiſts 


crack'd | | | 
N mainly of ſuch Matter as compoſed the 


ter'd, dri- Load, For Killas, being a ſhatter'd 


ven quite Stone, and having frequent Cracks in 1t, 
_ would fall to Pieces, and be eafily driven 
found in , away by the Water ; which ſhews, that 


1 this Action of the Water was not till af- 
from the ter thoſe Cracks and Fiſſures were made. 
_ = But in the Shoads training down from the 
Loads that lie in Growan, there are 
wan, a fiequently found Maſles of Stone, of all 
Stene Sizes to ten or twenty Ton Weight. For 
Id. or Growan is harder, and has not in it 
1 an 
continu- Dear ſo many Fiflures as Killas, Conſe- 
aeg erer quently, it would part only into larger 
ebony Maſſes ; which would be ponderous, and 


This a not ſo calily driven away, and carried to 


Proof, Diſtance. 


that the 
Fiflures Where the original conſtituent Cor- 


- were ex- puſcles of the ſolid Strata were round, or 


iſtent be- tuberous, 
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tuberous, - as in Free- ſtone, Sand- -ſtone, doro the 
_ Mil-ſtone, thoſe Strata break indifferent- co 


Were 


ly in any Direction. But where they formed. 
were of a compreſs'd, or flat Form, in 
Manner of an infinitely fine Spangle, 3 
ſuch, wherever they met, and their Sand- 
Plains became contiguous, would be 4 «| rag 
to form flat Bodies. Indeed, they muſt G biue 
needs do that conſtantly, unleſs where Slate. 
many happened to apply in ſuch regular” Killa, 
Manner, that the Center of the Plain of Curls and 
one applied to the Center of the other, various 
ſo as to conſtitute a Column of greater or pInflexions 
leſſer Length, as the Corpuſcles ſo ap-Of white 
plied were more or fewer in Number. Fag. and 
But tis Odds whether any ſuch would Of Talk, 
ever be form'd. This is certain, we and Mica. 
find commonly in Stone Spangles and 

Plates of fine Talk. Theſe probably, 

were form'd and concreated into Plates, 

before they ſubſided into Strata of that of 

Stone. Being of that Figure, and diſ- 
pers'd equally throughout the Sand, the 

Strata would, in Courſe, attain a Sort of 

Grain, and ſo be diſpoſed to ſplit in 

Plains and Flats. This is the Caſe of 

Slate, and of Killas. Bodies of ſuch a 

flakey Form would be apt to ſubſide 
Edgeways; and 'tis very remarkable, 

that the Strata of blue Killas are fle- 


quently 
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quently found fo placed; in ſome Places 
near ere, in others with various In- 


clinations to the Plain of the Horizon. 
They are ſeldom found in a flat or level 


Situation. Sometimes they are inflect- 


ed, and variouſly curv'd. Tis com- 
mon to obſerve in a Cliff, or any 
Front of Killas, of 20 Foot over, the 
Grain taking various, and even quite 
contrary Courſes, in ſeveral Parts, and 


ſplitting in as various and contrary a 


Direction. Where the Grain runs ſtreight 
for a conſiderable ſpace, and ſplits freely 
into Flats, they call it Slate: but 
where it happens to be curv'd, which 
is very common in Cornwall, they call 
it Killas. As the Plates would natu- 
rally ſubſide Edge-ways, ſo the Stone 
that ſtands in that Poſture, is the fineſt, 
firmeſt, and ſplits beſt, That which is 
inflected is ordinarily leſs firm and fine. 
Probably, it was put into that irregular 
and unnatural Poſture by ſome irregular 
Agitation of the Water, I have never 
ſeen the Surface of the Sea more vari- 
ouſly curl'd in a great Storm, than 1 
have ſeen the Grain of the ſame Stratum 
of Killas. Which, therefore, ſplits in 
as various Directions. This only is con- 
ſtant and certain in all the Talky Stones, 

: 5 where 
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where the Spangles or Flakes lye all the 
ſame Way, in what Poſture ſoever they 


happen to be, in that the Stone ever 
ſplits. The Flakes of Talk being con- 


ſtantly, in the Matter thus curl'd and 


budled up, extremely ſmall, fine and 


light, would be the more liable to be 


- acted upon and diſpos'd into a Method, 
contrary to that which they would natu- 
rally have taken by the Agitation of the 
Water, Things are thus in Slate and 
Killas; which ſeems to conſiſt mainly 
of Talk, and ſome other very fine and 
ſimilar Matter. But in White Slate, and 
Flag, the Strata are plain, regular, and 
never inflected, they lye in a Poſture 
near horizontal. This Stone conſiſts 
mainly of Sand, with only ſome Micæ, 
or Plates of Talk interpos'd, Theſe 
Plates lye parallel to the Surface of the 
Strata, They lye flat, and not Edge- 
ways, which they do commonly in blue 
Slate. The Cauſe ſeems to have been, 
that the Sand, being ſuperior in Quan» 
tity, over-rul'd, bore them down, and 
determin'd them to a flat Site. Then 
the white Slate breaks tranſverſly free- 
ly, and is not near fo tough and flexil 
as the blue is. This doubtleſs, con- 
liſts mainly of Talk, and Talky Mat- 


ter, 
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ter, however ſubtile and fine: And 
Plates of Talk are known to be very 
pliable and flexil. Beſides Flag, and 
White Slate, there are found Plates of 
Talk, ſome ſo fine as to be hardly viſi- 
ble, others of ſeveral Sizes, to one, two, 
and more Inches in Diameter, in diffe- 

55 rent ſorts of Stone. 1 
Of the O- In all the Ores that I have obſerv'd; 
2 T and, in particular, of Lead, and Tin, 
in the me. there are Shatters, Cracks and Partiti- 
tallick and ons in the metallick Load. But in ſome 
mineral, Veins, they are much more frequent 
the ſpar- and numerous than in others. I have 


ry, and 0: obſerv id both in Lead, and Tin, efpe- 
ter, the Clally the latter, the Load ſhatter'd into 
Cryſtals, Maſſes, ſo ſmall, that few exceeded the 


and me- Bigneſs of a Man's Fiſt. Some of thele 


| Shoots Cracks are open and empty: others fill'd, 
in them. Or partly fill'd, with Spar, ſo as to make 
ſparry Veins or Seams. in the Load. 
Sometimes theſe Cracks have in them 

Ocre, Clay, or Sludge, At Endellion, I 
obſerv'd the Antimony- Vein thus crack'd : 
and the Cracks fill'd with Sulphur ; which 

had tranſuded either out of the Maſs of 

Of Anti- Antimony, or the Stone of the neigh- 
mony. bouring Strata. The Antimony is found 

in Maſſes amongſt Spar. The Maſſes 
uſually cohere; being cemented ah 
| | : y 
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the intervening Sulphur : but ſo 

ſlightly, that they are eaſily ſeparated by 
a'Blow, and part at the Cracks, or Veins 
fill'd with Sulphur, in ſuch manner, 
that the Sulphur parting and adhering 
to the Surfaces of the Pieces of Anti- 
mony, each, after it is parted, appears 
like a diſtinct Nodule, incruſted over 
on the Outſide with Sulphur. Theſe 
Cracks ſeem, like thoſe in the Strata, 
to have been made by a Contraction, 
or ſhrinking of the Maſs. Tis very 
probable, that the Metal, and what 
came with it, was forced haſtily into 
the Vein, and attended with a conſider- 
able Quantity of Water. As this de- 
ſerted and got forth of the metallick and 
mineral Matter, it would, of Courſe, 
ſhrink and crack. 
Tis not improbable but the finer The Ori- 
metallick, cryſtalline, and ſparry Mat- Ein and 
ter, not yet concreted and conſolida- 1 
ted, coming forth of the Load along Sprig- 
with the Water, might be formed into cg, . 1 
Shoots and angular Bodies, in the grains, 
Cracks and Hollows, in the manner Iron 

that at this Day we find pyramidal, be, 
and other figur'd Spars, Sprig-Cryſtal, like angu- 
Corniſh Diamonds, Tin-Grains, Iron lar Bodies. 
Rhombs, and the like. As the Load 
. ſhrunk, 


— 


on of a 


— 
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ſhrunk, and contracted, Cracks were 
made, and the angular Shoots, cry- 
ſtalline, mineral, and metallick, form'd in 
them. „ 715 
That Fart In Cornwall, the Strata being vaſtly 
of the . . GT 
Surface of thick, 'tis not eafy to form Judgment 
the Earthfrom them, whether the Stone on one 
Of _— fide of a Vein has ſhrunk or not. But 
ed by the Where the Main-Vein lyes inclining, and 
Equality js inter ſected tranſverſly by a Croſs-Vein, 
9 and the Stone on one ſide that Croſs- 
Top of Vein is ſunk, Part of the Main-Vein 
the Rock will be, by that Means, cut off, and 
fide the lower'd with the fide that ſunk. There 
Crc- are ſeveral Inſtances of this in Cornwall: 
bog „. And, from theſe we learn, that there 
ally a Di-hath been really, ſuch a ſinking. In 
EARL Conſequence of which, the Surface of 
the Strata of Stone, and whatever elſe 
Vein in lay above it, muſt have ſunk and ſub- 
mineing. ſided on that ſide of the Vein in Pro- 
portion. So that the Surface of the 
Rock, Shelf, or Strata of Stone, muſt 
be then uneven. Whereas we now tind 
it even, level, and plain. Which could 
not have have happen'd any other Way, 
than by the bearing off, at leaſt, all that 
Stone, and other Matter, that was emi- 
nent on one ſide of the Vein, and ſtood 
up higher than that on the other. 115 
9 RY | 2 
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demonſtrable, that the Force that plain'd 


the Shelf was poſterior in Time to 


that which cauſed the ſinking of the 
Stone on one ſide the Vein. In ſome 
Places the Shelf and Vein are naked to 
the Day ; but generally there lye broken 
Stones and Rubble over them. Theſe 
were compil'd, and flung there, and 
brought from other Places, by the later 
Part of the ſame Stream, the former 
of which tore, clear'd off, and levell'd 
theſe Rocks, and carry'd away, and 
transferr'd the upper Parts along with 
it to other Places. In Cliffs of the Sea, 
and Rivers, near their Ofia: And in 
Scars, or ſuch prominent Parts of the 
ſides of the Rocks that are naked, near 
Tenby, and in ſome other Parts of Wales, 
and in ſeveral Parts of the North, where 
the Strata happen to be thin, I have 
obſerv'd thoſe lying on one fide a per- 


pendicular Fiſſure, funk fix or eight 


Feet lower than thoſe on the other. 


Theſe probably, are congenerous to the 


firſt ſhrink, Main-Veins, or thoſe that 
hold the Loads ; but are not ſo wide, nor 
ſo much charged with Metal, as thoſe 
in Cornwall, Where the Strata happen 


to be thin, the Fiſſures are rarely either 


ſo wide, or ſo full of Metal, as there 
ET ! where 
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where the Strata are thicker. In quiry 


ought to be made in the North, Karts 


the Stone on one ſide the main Lead- 


Veins be in ſome Places ſunk or not. 
In Caſe it be, or thoſe mentioned 


above in the Scars, be Main-Veins, 


then the following Propoſition will be 
of Uſe in * or . of 


them. 

In a Vein 4 that has one fide 35 
thus ſunk, and happens, in the Per- 
ſuit, to part into ſeveral leſſer Veins, 


c, c, &c. ſome of which may fly out 


into Strings d, d, &c. and thoſe ſub- 


divide into Cracks ſtill more and leſſer, 


1 1 
2 


heme 


— 


nn... 


4 | 


and terminate finally in the Strata, with- 
out further Communication or Return 
to the Main-Vein beyond E; but one 
ſmall Vein F proceeds on, and conti- 
nues into the ſaid Main-Vein E, be- 

yond, 


in the Y 
yond, tha | car I 
that Crac 706. 
ay ſunk, hn, wy Vein th 341 
ead to the ſai be the Vei at has on | 
Mn, 5 1 Main-Vein b that aſk 
e | al eve 
9— 7 where Bog ita 5 * 
eſemblin Tue. A emſelves i _ 
g wh Bod 8 in Parti 
gree of T ite Spar, wi Yo, 0 * 2 
m—_ Tran ſpa . with © early inerals 
f ar three Fe rency, whe ome 5 ac- 
1 en run, yieddstheMe 
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then the Spar of the Strata at theſe diffe- 
rent Depths is of the ſame Sort and Hue 


with that that attends the Ore at each 


of theſe Depths, Where the Strata 
hold little or no Spar, there is little or 
none in the Vein with the Ore at that 


Height, Where Spar abounds in the 


Strata, there it is plentiful in the Vein. 
Thoſe Strata that hold Talky Matter, 
have Talk with the Ore at the Ends 
of them in the Vein. So that in view- 
ing the Spar or Talk incorporated with 
the Sand of any Stratum, 'tis eaſy to 
foretel what ſparry or talky Matter 
will be found at that Level in the Vein. 


'Twere to be wiſh'd the Stratum ex- 


hibited ſome as certain Signs of the Me- 
tal there. 

In Cornwall, where there are not 
horizontal Diviſions of the Stone ſo fre- 
quent as in the North, and the Ore lyes 


in the perpendicular Fiſſures of only 


one vaſtly thick Stratum, *tis attend- 
ed with Talk where that Stratum holds 
Talk : or by Spar of one Kind or 


other, where the Stratum holds Spar; 


that in the Vein being ever of like 
Kind with that in the Stratum. Or, 


when the Spar or Talk happen to be 


different, at different Depths, in the 
| Strata, 
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Strata, there are ever the like at the 
fame Depths in the Vein. Which evi- 
dently ſhews, that the ſparry, talky, and 
metallick Matter, came forth of the 
Strata in an horizontal Direction: and 
was neither ſent into the Veins from be- 
neath nor from above. 

Though the Spar and Talk TY in The Cay, 
ſuch Method in the Veins, yet they do ang dr. 
not always fill them: but are ſupported thyMat- | 
by their Adheſion, ſometimes to one, e e 
ſometimes to both ſides of the Vein. veins, 
There are frequently left great Hollows came not 
in the Veins: And, in breaking * 
Ore, Spar, and talky Matter there, we and after 
find Hollows of various Figure and zliche me. 


; | tallick and 
Dimenſion ; the Ore and Matter there ee 


mineral 


being variouſly curl'd, moduled, and Matter 


diſpoſed. Theſe Hollows are, many of gd Po. 


them, perfectly cloſed: others open in- there. Of 
to, and communicate with the Cavities _ _ 
| n - 
of the Vein. Thoſe are found ever fle 
| ſures. Of 
empty : but theſe, in ſuch Veins where Swallows 
there is Ore, Clay, Soyle, or other earthy Of Bug. 
Matter, are ordinarily fill'd with it: work. 
As are alſo the greater Cavities of the The * 
Vein. Even the very Strings, and Tops ds 
Prings, 
of the Veins, above the Ore; as in and mi- 
the North, and where the upper Strata "eral Wa: 


Of 
Where not hurry'd away by the. depart- Wind in 


2 4 ing! Mines. 
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bo Age WY. Water, as in Cornwall, are full of 
the Water ſuch Soyle. This affords a Demonſtra- 
that forms tion, that this came not into the Veins 
_ Of*till after the Ore and Minerals were 
of Mines, Tepoſited there. We find frequently 
Of Earth- Soyle on one fide of the Vein down to 
quakes. the greateſt Depth we ever mine : on 
the other, Ore, Spar, Talk, and theſe, 
when broken, clean, and without any 
Soyle incorporated with them, or lodg'd 
in any of their interior Cavities. The 
Metals and Minerals concreted and con- 
ſolidated as they came forth of the 
Strata, adhered to them, and were ſup- 
ported by them, Tis not certain but 
they might, in ſome Places, have fill'd 
the Fiſſure: and that have been widen'd 
afterwards by a further ſhrinking of the 
Strata; ſo as to make a further Va- 
cancy, and Room for Reception of o- 
ther Matter. But had Soyle, Clay, and 
ſuch other ſoft Matter fallen into the 
Fiſſure firſt, they muſt have fill'd the 
whole Space as high as they reach'd : 
And could not have reſery'd one fide 
of the Fiſſure empty, to give Recep- 
tion to the Ore or Minerals. Nor 
could they be found, as they frequent- 

ly are, quite to the Tops of the Veins. 
Had the Soyle come in at the ſame 

1 y Time, 


Zh 


— — — — 
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Time, and along with the metallick | 
and mineral Particles, twould have in- 
corporated with them, and filled the 
recited interior Cavities of them ; where- 
as, theſe are conſtantly found without 
any Soyle in them: And the interior 
Subſtance of the Ore pure, clean, and 
free from any ſuch terreſtrial Admix- 
ture. We find at this Day, raiſing the 
Strata, Sludge, and Clay, in the leſſer 
Cracks, as well as in the main Fiſſures. 
Now theſe leſſer Cracks were form'd 
after thoſe Fiſſures; and the Sludge 
brought [into both, and perhaps, into 
the horizontal * Seams or Fiſſures: 
which likewiſe frequently have earthy 
Matter in them, by Water paſſing along, 
forth of the Strata of Clay, and Shiver, 
and other looſe Matter, and repoſited 
in thoſe Seams, Cracks, and Fiſſures, 
where there are not Swallows in the 
Veins, and a thorow Paſſage for both 
Soyle and Water. Where theſe Swal- 
lows are, the Ore is rarely found in fo 
great Quantity, as in other Parts of the 
fame Vein. Probably, *twas hurry'd 
Ra | away 


— : — 


It ought to be determin'd from Conſideration, par- 
ticularly of the Thickneſs of theſe Seams, whether the 
Clay in them was an original Settlement: Or brought 
into them thus afterwards by Water. 
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away by the Water, as well as the 
Soyle. Amongſt this Clay, and in the 
Fiſſures, there is found Ore, and Spar, 
in Bitts, and independent on the reſt. 
This is call'd Bouſe-Work. Whether 
theſe Bitts or Maſſes, were form'd ſe- 
parately : or fell aſunder ſince from 
the reſt, and tumbled amongſt the 
Clay, as the Fiſſure open'd wider, de- 
ſerves Inquiry, As the Clay, and Sludge, 
ſo the metallick and ſparry Matter that 
is found, in ſoft and talky Matter, in 
the Tops of the Veins in ſmall Particles 
came in, after the other Metals and 
Minerals, to the Vein. It, being in 


independent Grains, and not concreted 


to the ſides of the Vein, could not have 


ſubſiſted there, had not the ſoft talky Mat- 


ter come in along with it. This doubt- 
leſs, drain'd upon the concreted Ore, 
and came in before the Clay. Tis 
certain, where there is but one Stratum 


that contains the Vein, and that Stratum 


ſolid, there is little Sludge in that Vein. 
But where there are ſeveral, ſome of 
them ſoft, and the Vein either in or 
below thoſe ſoft Strata, or, there are 


thin Strata with ſoft matter lodg'd be- 


twixt them; there is ever found ſuch 


matter in the Vein, Through the 


Cracks - 
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Cracks in the Strata alſo the Water paſ- 


ſes to Springs : And, through them, 


can bring Bitumen, and ſuch other 
matter as could not pervade the Pores of 
the Strata ; riſing from the Abyſs, or 


that Level, where the Cracks, and all 


Cavities ſtand full of Water. In fair 
clear Weather, when there is any Wind 
ſtirring, and Motion in the Air above, 
the Air below, in Mines, paſſes ſo ſen- 
ſibly at theſe Cracks, as ſometimes to 
blow out a Candle, But, when the 
Rains are riſing, the Moiſture expels 


that Air, and cauſes ſuch a Scarcity of 


it, or elſe a Want of Circulation of that 
Air, that the Candles will not burn : 
And withal, ſuch a Senſation of Heat 


to Men, as Scarcity of Air in other 
Places does. Whether there be then 


any real Acceſſion of Heat, ought to 
be try'd by a Thermometer, I think 
our Senſes cannot determine that. Whe- 
ther the Air can prevade the Interſtices 
of the Strata, as well as the Cracks : 
and bear from thence volatile mineral 
Matter, I cannot tell. But tis plain, 
the Air will be thus expell'd out: and 
return alternately into theſe Cracks, as 


the Steams that ſupply Rain, fill, and 
quit them, Perhaps, this Air, when it 
| has 
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has been long, as in a great Drought, 
in the Earth, without. being expell'd 
by Humidity, riſing, fatyrated by vo- 
latile Salts, and mineral Efluvia, when 
it comes to be expell'd out of the 
Cracks, and brought to the Surface of 
the Earth, by the Steams that form 
Rain, is that which incommodes and 
affects human, and other Bodies, ſo 
much before the Humidity ariſes ; 
which, when it does ariſe, makes thoſe 
Affections ceaſe. But tho' no Rains 
actually riſe, or Winds diſſipate not 
' thoſe Salts and Fumes, the Affections 
continue. Perhaps, theſe empty Cracks 
allow the Earth Liberty, by their 
Space, to tremble in Earthquakes ; 
which, if ſolid, muſt either bend or 
break; a Part being mov'd without 
moving the whole. 3 
Of the Where there happen'd to be extend- 
1 ed ſhallow Cavities, on the Surface of 
low the Earth, in Manner of Baſons, that 
Grounds: \were not fill'd with Rubble, in the firſt 
8 Hurry, when the Water was fallen ſo 
ry'd in low, that the Surface of it was come 
them. to the Level of thoſe Cavities: And 
conſequently, become more till and 
ſedate, the lighter Bodies, floating upon 
the Surface of the Water, Vegetables, 
PE unctuous 
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unctuous and bituminous Matter, be 
twixt the adjacent Ridges, how far diſ- 
tant ſoever they were, would be retain'd 
there. Nay, 'tis not certain, whether 
more might not be caſt up fromwards 
the Sea, to ſuch a ſtill Place, in manner 
of a Wreck. This, probably, may be 

the Caſe of the Fens of Lincolnſbire. 

Near the Sea-ſhore, by Tinmouth, Pits under 
in Northumberland, are ſeveral Pits, 9 2 
ſunk to a conſiderable Depth, beneath Sea at 
the Level of the Sea at low Water, 7/20. 
Theſe are ſunk for Water, Shafts: And 
ſerve, by Aſſiſtance of Engines, to raiſe 
the Water, that is brought by Dreins, 
from Cole-Pits in Land, | Mr Boyle, 
Hyaroft. Parad. page 229, mentions 
Works in Coal-Mines, that paſſes under 
the Bottom of the gen. „ oo: 

About the Middle of Bouſe-Gill, in . 
Arkendale, where it is above 100 Yards 4e. 
deep, and 300 over, we drove a Work bo 4 6 
a-croſs it, at a Depth of about 10 or the 3 
12 Vards below the Bottom of thats! of Ow 
Gill, in Purſuit of a Vein of Lead-Ore, tus. 
call'd Scatterſcar. This gave us Op-near hori- 
portunity of obſerving the Strata, under z. 4 
that Gill, which were all parallel, and Vin 
near horizontal. Whence 'tis demon- work'd 


ſtrable, that this G was not form'd by _ 


der this 
either Gin. 


Of other 
. Gills, and 
the Vales 


in the 
North. 
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either an Elevation, or a Depreſſion of 
the Strata ; or other Alteration made 
of their original Situation by a Force 
beneath, So far from it, that they in- 
terſect the Gill at near Right Angles. 
Nay, the Ends or Edges of the Strata 
above appear abrupt on each fide of the 


| Sill. This ſhews maniteſtly, that this 


Breach, or Gill, was made by a Force 
above. The Ends.of the Strata, of 


each fide, anſwer one another: and 


ſhew they were once continuous, till 


the interjacent Stone was borne away, 


and by that Means the Gill formed. 


That this was done by Water is plainly 


apparent from a View of the Place. 


Both here, and in other Parts of the 
North, there are Ridges of Land from 


the two ſides of which theſe Gills de- 


ſcend: and grow deeper and deeper, 
wider and wider, till they fall into one 
another, and approach the Sea, The 
whole Surface of the Earth below theſe 
Ridges muſt have been carry'd off to 


ſuch Depth as theſe Valleys are ſunk 


below thoſe Ridges : and the Agent 


that did it acted with greater Fury, or 


the matter of the Strata made leſs Re- 
ſiſtance, where thoſe Gills are form'd. 
Then the Valleys grow depreſs'd conti- 

nually 
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nually towards the Sea: and the Gills 
lye parallel, and tending towards the 
Sea, in fuch Courſe as Water would smooth'd 
naturally take falling from the Ridges once: 
above. Beſides, in thoſe Vales are _ 25 
found ſmooth'd Stones, like thoſe found _ 
on the Shores of the Sea. Many of The 
' theſe are of the ſame ſort of Stone dei 
with the Strata above: but broken, and of the 
ſmooth'd, by the Water. The Strata theMoun- 
of the Ridges from whence thoſe Gills x4 5 
deſcend are horizontal. We work'd rizontal. 
underneath Bouſe-Gill, likewiſe nearer its Of the 
Riſe : and found the Strata there alſo & _—_ un 
near horizontal. 

I obſery'd ſeveral Gills in A 
but there the Ridges being not high, 
and conſequently, the Fall from them 
not great, the Gills are neither ſo deep, 
nor ſo numerous as in the North of 
Yorkſhire; where the Ridges are very 
high. Indeed, in all Countries the Gills 
are deeper, or ſhallower, in Proportion 
to the Height of the Ridges, and the 
Hardneſs of the Stone, or other matter 
wherein they are. 

In Proportion as the Strata, either 
by their Firmneſs, or Cloſeneſs, or by 
unctuous matter interpos'd, are render'd 
A of debarring Acceſs to Water, 
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Of the they preſerv'd the Shells; Vegetables, 


per and other Bodies in them. Tis to the 


nimal and Cloſeneſs of Shiver, that the Plants in 
bl waa, it owe their Preſervation : and to the 
the Earth. Unctuous matter in Marſh-Earth, that 

Water will not paſs it. We ſee the 
Of the Pyritæ, being either expos'd upon the 


wed 1 Se, or laid in looſe Earth which 
Pytire, Water can enter, diſſolve, and fall to 


Occafion- Pieces. 80 that the Strata of Clay, 
Ng of Chalk, and other matter, wherein they 
Water are preſerv d, muſt be ſo compact, as to 
thorough refuſe Admiſſion to Water. This ſhews 


the 8 | | . | 
— bs: us the Reaſon, why at this Day we find 


ply of them not in Gravel, Rubble, and other 


. looſe ſticr'd Earth : but only in Clay, 
the Parts of which are united, and be- 
come cloſe again, after it's Diſturbance. 


Some The Conſideration of this may afford 


8 | 
160% wh ſome Light towards. determining what 


ing more Strata Water pervades. 


22 A Fiſſure purſu'd and obſerv'd thro' 
than o- Strata of different ſorts of Stone, lying 


ther, under one another, may ſerve, as a Gage, 


ae to ſhew which fort ſhrunk moſt. For, 


ger Fif- in that, the Fiſſure will be largeſt : and 


| fares ſo contain the greateſt Quantity of Ore, 


ue 
of ths if fill'd with it. This Propoſition is of 
Propoſiti- Uſe in mining, where the Strata lye 


* 9 d, as in Cliffs, ſides of Gills, 


Ores. | naked 
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naked Rocks, and the like: As alſo, 
where there has been digging and min- 


ing in the ſame Tract of Land. 
Tis not certain whether the Corpuſ- 
des rais'd up into the Water, ſubſided 
directly down again in the lame Place. 
But tis very probable they did; with- 
out ſtraying or moving far in an horizon- 
tal Direction. But the obſerving, as 


we frequently do, Strata conſiſting of 


Matter of very different Gravity, lying 
one upon another, alternately, without 
Confuſion, and the Matter generally 
pretty diſtinct, affords a Speculation of 
great Conſideration. Thus, in ſinking 


or Coal, we paſs commonly thro' ſe- 
veral Strata of Stone before we come 


at it. Deſcending ſtill, we paſs that 
Stratum of Coal: under that, a Stra- 
tum or more of Stone: then Coal: then 


Stone again. I my ſelf have obſerv'd 
three Strata of Coal at different Depths 


one under another. As there was no- 
thing to determine the Matter to ſub- 
ſide in the Water but it's Gravity, ſo the 


Laws of Gravity muſt neceſſarily be ob- 


ſerv'd in the Grder of the Settlements 


and Formation of the Strata. How this 


was, I ſhall endeavour to exemplify by 
ſome Inſtances. *Tis not likely there 
. A a would 
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would be: any Deſcent while the con- 


ſtituent Corpuſcles of the diſſolv'd Mat- 


'Of the ter remain'd ſeparate and ſingle. The 


terreſtrial Water muſt be vaſtly ſuperior in Quan- 
mace, tity to the terreſtrial Matter. Then the 
in he Corpuſcles muſt unite, and form into 
Water, at Maſſes, bigger, or leſs, before they 
luge. Would fall in the Water. Suppoſe them 
Of the fo figur'd, that each ſort upon Contact 


Concreti- would adhere to thoſe of the ſame ſort, 


on of the or to ſome others nearly of that Fi- 


Pyrite, gure. Then each fort of Corpuſcles 
Flints, and would be form'd into Maſſes, Nodules, 


the reſt. 


Of the or Plates, in Proportion to the Quantity 
Subſi- of each other ſort thereabouts in the 


car Fluid: and in each Part of the Fluid, in 
on of the Proportion to the Motion whereby they 
Strata. were brought to meet, touch, and unite. 
The Me- Suppoſe A's 1000, B's 500, C's 2 50, e- 
Order of qually mov'd in a Fluid. The A's muſt 
it. Of of Courſe needs meet oftener than the B's 
Ned, or C's: and fo form Maſſes which had 

Weight ſufficient to determine them to 


ſubſide quicker, or before the B's or C's : 


and fo form a Stratum of A's firſt. Or, 


if there happen'd to be more Motion near 


the Surface, by Reaſon of Winds, Tides 


there, or any other Cauſe, than be- 
low : or in any one Part of the Water, 
than in another; there the Corpuſcles 

would 


| 
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would meet the oftener, and ſo form 
the Nodules ſooneſt, Some Reſpect 
muſt be had alſo to the ſpecific Gravity 
of the Maſſes. As, ſuppoſe 50 Cor- 
puſcles, of each, form'd a Maſs as big 
as a Muſtard-ſeed perhaps, the A's might 
fink, when concreted to that Bigneſs: 
The B's not till twice as big. Then, 
in ſinking, Allowance ought to be made 
for different ſpecific Gravity : and dif- 
ferent Bulk. So likewiſe, when a good 
Part were ſunk, the Reſiſtance of the 
Fluid would be leſs, : And ſome would 
fink then that would not fink before. 
The Corpuſcles of the Metals, which 
were in only a very ſmall Proportion to 
the reſt, would ſeldom meet to form 
Maſſes : and ſo would be only borne 
down by the Sand, or the other Matter, 
ſubſiding. Or elſe they would not ſub- 
fide *till towards the latter End, and 
be in ſo ſmall Maſſes, as to be able 

afterwards to pervade the Interſtices of 
the Sands. If therefore, the Reſiſtance 
of the Water impeded the Corpuſcles 
from ſinking 'till they were of ſuch a 
determinate Magnitude, each according 
to their ſpecific Gravity, Strata would 
indeed be form'd : but the large No- 
dules could not be found ſo near the 
ar Aaz2 Surface 
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Surface as we now find them. What 


Alteration the Increaſe of Gravity, if 


any ſuch there be, nearer the Center, 
would make, at the different Depths, 
at which the Corpuſcles are ſuſtain'd, 
and concreted in the Water, deſerves to 
be confider'd. Note, that moſt of the 
Strata that difter in Matter, and Con- 
ſtitution, have in the ſides next them, 
ſome of the matter of the Strata next 
adjoining. I think Nodules are only 
found form'd of Cryſtal, Iron, Talk, 


and Pyrites. So ng it ems probable, 
that no other Sort of Matter could form 


in the Water any larger than Grains, 
for want of a Diſpoſition to concrete. 
For theſe have all much the ſame Tex- 
ture: and an Apearance as if they had 
been melted. So that where they were 
form'd, the Matter was ſmall and fine: 
And, as there are Leaves of Plants in 
them, perhaps it was near the Surface ; 
but extending down deeper to ſome 


conſiderable Depth. When the Nodules 


were forming, beginning at one Cor- 


puſcle, either that mov'd towards the 
reſt, or the reſt towards that, o. gm 
The Motion was either horizontal: 


perpendicular, It the Nodules or Mat. 


ſes concreting, had mov'd horizontally, 
| then, 
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then, leaving the Place, and Matter, 
where they firſt concreted : and paſſing 
to another Place, where there was dif- 
ferent Matter they muſt, ſubſiding, be 
found in that, i. e. in Strata where there 
appears none of the Matter of which 
they are form'd, which they, I believe, 
never are; but always in ſuch as they 


are form'd of; except thoſe that have 


been fince waſh'd out, and repoſited 
amongſt Rubble. I cannot conceive how 
the Concretion, or Nodule, could ftand 
ſtill : and the Corpuſcles move hori- 
zontally towards it, If the Concreti- 
ons mov'd in a Perpendicular, then they 
gather'd their Parts in ſubſiding, and fo 
got their differently colour'd Coats in 
the different Matter through which they 
ſubſided. Their Figures, which gene- 
rally tend towards round, ſeem to hint 
that they were form'd in ſubſiding. For, 
if they had mov'd to the Corpuſcles, or 
the Corpuſcles to them, horizontally, 
they would have met only in Lines 
h ralle to the Horizon, and ſo have form'd 
Figures tending towards a Flat, If 
where there are ſeveral thin [of 1, 2, 


or 3 Foot, | Strata of different Matter, 


as there, is where the Ion Nodules are: 
And thote Nodules are not found lodg'd 


in 


357 
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_ OBSERVATIONS 
in the Strata, of different Matter, above; 
or below, but only in the Strata that a- 
bound with Iron, 'tis a Demonſtration; 
that they were form'd of the matter of 
that Stratum: And, in ſubſiding amongſt 
it. At Major Hanbury's Works, near 
Pontipooke, in Wales, and in ſeveral o- 
ther Places that I have ſeen, the Nodules, 
that they work for Iron, lye ſometimes, 
as it were, in a Floor, regularly, like 
the Flints in Chalk : but ever only in 
Strata that contain ſomewhat of Iron ; 
tho' no-where ſo rich as the Nodules. 


In ſome Places the Iron Nodules lye ir- 
regularly and diſperſedly in the Stratum. 


Theſe Strata are in ſome Places of ruſ- 
ty Stone: in others of Shiver. I have 
never found any Iron-Nodules in Earth, 
or looſe Matter. Indeed, there is never 
any ſuch looſe Matter found, in finking, 
after once we come in amongſt the ſolid 
Strata, though we ſink never fo deep. 
Only there are, betwixt Strata of Stone, 
ſometimes Seams of Clay : from a Line 
to near an Inch, in Thickneſs. This I 
have obſerv'd in Yorkſhire, Wales, and 

elſewhere, In ſome Places the Iron- 

Nodules are parted into Tak, after the 


manner of the Ludus Helmontii: And 
indeed all the Ludus Helmontii 


found 
about 


in the Year 1706. 359 


about London holds ſome ſmall Propor- 

tion of Iron in it. 3 
Where there is much Spar intermix dos . 
it has made the Strata more cloſe and ated oY 


ſolid ; ſo as to approach Marble, both the Sand 


as to Conſtitution and Firmneſs. Small Of te 


5 l Of the 
Veins of Spar in Stone are firmer, and Veins of 


endure the Weather better than the Stone it. Theſe 


itſelf, The Shells, Entrochi, Aſteriæ, 1 


and Coralloids, ſtand the Weather better _— 
. than tne 
than either, Sober: 0 
K do alſo Shells, and ſome other like Bodies. 


The End of the Twelfth Holume. 
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INDEX 


OF. THE 


HEBREW WoRDs, 


Which are moſtly put under their Roots ; = 
and the Meaning of the Roots given 


in a brief Manner. 


7 F 
N 
Ae, Father, F. 7 3 

Ma, New. fruits, E. 223. April, N. 74. 
Ja, to periſh, D. 186. 

JN, a Concrete, Stone, D. 1 32.167. P. 352. 


"PAK, a Girdle, E. 179. | 
Pax, Father of the Bleſſing, G. 292. 


da, Father of the Purifier of many, 


J. 2133; 4. 


A 2 N- 


IxpEkx to Hebrew Words. 
Va, mighty one, M. 154. a 
dm, vegetable Matter, D. 3. 35. E. 25-7, 
K. 421. DN, Man, D. 80. E. 
25—7. 131. d', goodly, 129. 

,. Hinge, Lord, E. 217. F. 66—8. 
I. 328. N. 219—23. 

N, IIluſtrious King, D. 105. G. 396. 

bag, the firſt Court of the Tabernacle. 
I. 170. M. 120. 210. 

518, Fooliſh, obſtinate, evil, N. 335. 

e, a Name for the ſolar Light, D. 280, l. 
432. G. 353, I. 176. 

DR, a Wheel, D. 285, 520. I. os ” 

M, Flowing, a Stream, ſo Light, A.19-2 LY 

D. 157; 8. 181. 204, 7. 212. F. 209. 
& leq. K. 221. 439-40. M. 16. P. 
33. im D. 17. I. 12. K. 437. 
43. 

D, a Sign, . Something coming, 
IE 37k $2. E- 201; 0. 42---123- 

„„ 

NN. I will be, F. 162. - 

tx, Ears. d' nN Scales. I. 5 

IN, one, the lame, E. 225. G. 19. H. 
249. 

N, To ſeize upon. I. 1 54. 


"NR, 


Ix DEX to Hebrew Words. 


N, later, inferior, F. 96. I. 343. Wir, 
Time to come, the new Era, I. 342: 
p, latter, or new State, M. 
181. . 


„K, ſome Tree, E. 421. F. 48, 9. a Stag, 


N. 326. be, the Oak by a Tem- 


ple, G. 525; | 
WR, one, a Perſon, F. 7. 142, 3. I. 141. 
16576. 207, 238. K. 220, 1 * 230. 
„N, the Worm, to eat, D. 155. E. 
143,9. 


9x, Irradiator. Ram. D. W E. 46 & 


ſeq. 125. 218. G. 326. M. 243. N. 


130. 219. dN, D. 278. E. 276. 


, 1. 330. 333. 
ox, an Oath, a Perſon under an Oath; the 
Oak, D. 279. E. 257--79- G. 387. 
I. 302. & ſeq. 330. & leq. K. 310 
| 27. D', the Perſons of the De- 
ity engaged 15 Oath, E. 164. 264. 
F. 53. 77. 95 & leq. 151. 179. G. 
387. I. 302 & leq. K. 103. 310 
27. M. 40. N. 39. uh, one 
made a Curſe, F. 53. I. 302. & ſeq. 
336 & leq. 352. K. 348. N. 219. 
275. 
WR, a Species of the Oak. E. 265--8. 
WR, the Irradiator the Eſſence, G. 329; 
I. 344. * Rump. G. 392. 


7X, 


hs. 


lbs? to Hebrew Words. 


| YR, D. 280, 

' vt91hr,, God the Saviour, G. 539. 

DOIN, an Arch. Q. 76. 

8, a Bull. Thouſand. M. 84. 

NN, Mother, Cubit. Q. 22. 

e, a Nurſe; faithful. D. 272. N. 333. 

"DR, to branch out, ſay, command. D. 175: 
5 + P. 2$20- *-. - - RR 4 1 

IX. 121. 


oN, to fret, rub. MIND; Contrition, the 
Fig-tree. E. 175--8. G. 498. 


N, Man, a miſerable one. F. 142, 3. 151, 
"DN, a Priſoner; E. 36. 
Ide, the Ephod, K. 441. 

r, hard and cloſe. D. 132, 4. M. 120. 
ee, Noſe, Anger, F. 201. M. 264. 
NMR, Carbuncle. D. 399. 


, to lie in wait, as a Beaſt in a Hole, 
Crack or Den. Ma, the Cracks 
in the Shell of the Earth. A. 70-7: 


oN AN, G. 531. 
y, Four, Square, Q. 71. 
N, a Cedar. E. 128-34. 
y, the Ark. K. 418. 
&, the Earth. . 8 32. 


- 


IxpEx to Hebrew. Words, 
, fluent, periſhable, light. . 332. 


N, Fire. D. 179, 502. F. 202. & ſeq. 0. 


260. K. 221. M. 16. dete N, Sin, 
Forfeiture, F. 126. G. 390. M. 361. 


BUR, the Oak or Grove of Oaks. E. 267. 
N, to proceed, bleſs. D. ;05. G. 288. 
NR, an Image of the Bleſſer. D. 404 —6. 


. > + 

Wut, the Light. D. 503. 

DN, the, very, Subſtance. D. 32. 
NN, to come. Fire. D. 372. 


D, D. 358. 367, & ſeq. 382. 426. 


23, mix, confound. G. 333. 
122, a Cloak, Diſſimulation, N. 87. 


972, to Zou ſepaaate between. D. 231-3. 

N 50. M. 134. | 

Na, void or empty, as a Veſſel with no 
Liquor in it. A. 8. F. 28. 

Na, to come from one Place to another. D. 
527. 5 

bu, move by Impulſe, make flow and mix. 

D. 29, 30. Te G. 330—4. 


Ma, 


E. 270, 5. G. 457. the Box- tree, G. 


hu to Hebrew Words 
Ma, choicecor excellent. E. 228. 1 EN 
Mia, to collide i in; N. 245, ape 
12, a Nut, Belly. [9- 2 78 — 
D, ſyrſt⸗ born. * 233. M. 98. 271. — 


Ma, a Houſe, Family, Tſe. L 129. 
| "O38. 243. 


MD'72, Light and SPE A. 37. 2534+ 6 
e e eee 
7152, high ones, bo 545: 8 
A, to build, a Pattern. Q. 69. : 
: by2, Lord or Ruler, D. 56. 145—8. 498. 
G. 361. 398. 
132, to burn, make bare, as an Ox does Pa 
ture. Cattle. D. 217. 401. 
"22, Munition. N. 269. & leq. 
"PA, the Morning ; to enquire. D. 247. 
WPA, to ſeek or owls do. . 121. 
N72, to create and concrete, bring together 
the Atoms. D. 2. 5. 6. 514. M. 16. 
872, fat, D. $1746 G. 453. 
13; Hail. D. 145: C 
743, die Giver of Food. G. 502. 
N, the Pure One, clear, D. 128. 463. I. 
„ o 3238, 9- che Pit, N. 385- 
AA, he or that which purifies, D. 148. 
E. 2305 . zen K ieq. 1, e 
* 5. M. 42. 339. N. 2 


i * „ 
e 


77 


mz to Hebrew Words 


2, the Knee, do bleſs. F. 1. G. 525. 
1 NINA, A 3 Pool. of Wart 


E. 137. 33 
M2, the Fir, E. 260 „ 
ra, 4 Species of Aromaticks. M. 189 
1 


Ma, the Fir, | TEE. 
WI. Fleſh, to bring News. "vt mad 
| 7a, to wither, be aſhamed. K; 1 78. 


Dea, the ſhameful Thing, ot xi, 10. Hol 
ix. 10. 


Ma, to divide into Part, G. 36s. 


\ 


On, . to redeem. I. 341-4. N. 21H: 

a5, high. D. 402. riſing up. 466. E. 254. 
I: 304. 4 4 

bas a Coaſt or Border, as the Air borders 
- upon the Earth. D. 41041. 

> 


v to prevail, G. 355. H. 1i. I. 138. 
% 8 7122, God the mighty ez F. 144. 
6. 356. 
wa a Troop D. 101. 497 G. 354. 


ba; Great, D. 428, 8 E. 254. 1 
5 SG. 19. 3 2 e 
Temple, D 448. 269. 

vi 1 326. a 


B wh 


* mn 4- _ 4 L 7 
—— — OCT 8 — 1 "I F n 
* . — ——— — — — ag — + „ 


\ 


__ abel 1 it; aue Barde, G. 
923 GY "ORB e 5 Fa. pL 


ow Werde. 


9898 1 
* 198 
In 


712, Arab. good. E. 13. e 
52, * * an Eagles R. 437. „ 
Sid, Lee. D. 1257. 7 


55 46201, revolve. D. 25 257-60 44. 51 5 
20. G. 282. 415. 898 


wha, Captive-taker. Q. 26. 
Frag, of Revolay 67 5. 5 5 


J, 4 Name 


Fa SHY Gens Nen abe | 
- volition pf -rhe Mitter att Orbe, uf 
the Air. D. 515. G. 430. 
502 to diſtribute, "make Neturn, or G. 
4705 No y88- 7 
Vn, to ſojourn. G. 43. M. 278. N. 3362 


J, to protect. A Garden. E. 112,20. 


5yg, to caſt ay loath. E. = «gf 
| 7 Fo 

. a Was: Secret Bright L Ligh 

bes the J ard Exp reſnon, 'fo „ py 

Ceremony. E. 25s. F. 220. * | 
I. 48. 161. 256- 65. K. 273, & 
ſeq. M. 90. 286. N. 401. 279. 2 
1 * e. | 


brd the dale. 6; . 


1E to arts | 
I, the lose F. 1061 A. 2 u ve. 
M. 97. 219. 0 1-20” Ab | 
mT, fick. N. 337 I 
17, wo judge, diſtripute. M. 64. 
* Mr te live, n | <p Siegl ate 
as Fire. N $87." E. SHE 
6. 411. N. Go 
ä ih A tp impell, drine along. D. x26 323. 
2 enoygh, ſufficient, D. 78. E. 1536. 
p55, burning. D. 389. DOS 


I, the Blood. E. 3 a9 ges & aft "P 
un 5 STING: 


| WF * 
N F car, asg 6. 451. 

p7, frothy, lig kt. D. 307 1 
IW. Roads Way. E, 219. I. 141. 
WANT, to — require 'S F. 122. 
ny, aStatute, N. 87 1 * 


n 


; ban, Fleezing, Vapour, veau D. 146. 
375 · ; | 
on, the Myrtle. E. 254-7. 


= GL oe mee ö 


bY 


U : LY > a i 
as 10 7 + ; p BD 2 ; 5 wn 
. 1 : . : a | , 9 
— 
* 


Innzx-to Habrrw Words; | 


871, He. Arab. Wind, Air, F. 31-3. 45. 
In, Glory, Majeſty. + "oy M. 122. 


| 
$ 
| 


„ 159. | 

| dym, the Power of exiſting and ee 2085; 4 

e H. 31. K. 21772 1. e ict 
m. Zubſtince. F. 23. k. 344. : 
5 50, the Temple. G 326. M. n At 3 


on, 50m, to irradiate, ſhine as Light does, n 
up and down and 7. 9 Way. pay e. 4% 7 
D. 523,6. E. 98. F. 6. 10, 1. 1.2 1 5 
eee Faw 5 
Jom, to go along. D. 33ũ VI It I 
D571, to batter to Pieces. N. 36 TE „ ug dc : 
| ven, the Multiplier. G. 43. 5 dn, Mo, or 
| Confuſion, Diſorder. D. 50 10 7 I 
5, the Mover. D. 319. G. 418. 0 
We 7d, to chan. e Condition turn over, D. 18 
486. T 137,9. K. 425 F i © es 
W, 2 Mountain, N. 315. mh Concep- 
= tion. E. 188. G. 461. LY Ss 
N. Mercury, the Agent that projetts , 
Things. D. 315- 9. G. 91. 424. J. * 
don, Land. E. 235. M. ö 5 


\'J „ wn 
CF. ec it - * 


3 


9. Such a e as the Context x requires 
f * * and. D. 252. 


OT 55 „ 


2 


kes Cy, 


H _ 155 _ a 
* : „ 9 * 1 4 
2. > x $4) + ans) th wy . | 9 
* f a of * . 3... bo . . ” * * A 
: x a ig 4 1 1 4 Ne P 1 7 WS: 7 g 8 
8 5 k ; 5 * 
= $, ; 4 . F . 7 
- „ ne n e 
rei pot", eie 199 
F F Y Fo. . „ — 4 
« 342 - >, ; * 3 * » 24 1 ; N 
* " > 5 
} "5  &. Pad 
7 Va 
© 


Ml ko gos, y 6. 446 2 #3 
nat, to kill, facrifice. 8. me; 1. * * 

5 109. 988 1 
— Ws Brightneſs. D. 458. 


J . 38 


| Nm, erg ere "5 . 3 7 M fines - in 1 


m, Olive, E. 21 5. 254 M, 436110. 
Ly Fry clean. * 209. W e 


133 389. 3 bon, a — 

272+ 365585. . ; "Fa: * A 
N. 33 4. 5 2 N 5 

201, t6 prune, Vine. Sens. N. 353. . j 


MN, to alienate, diſperſe, D. 130˙2. G. 30. 


Im. D. 328. n Grains of . | 
crit. G. 1 4 | 
mt, to | to ſpin 5. or riſe up as Light from =P 
| Sun. D. 393. 527,8. 
, 0 Arm, Seed. F. 176. M. 96. 
—_ 2 cd whence Rs 5 in, 2 


Chorus. D D. 486. 
Jan, 


Lrebwr ko 


"an, Bunch, "Swelling; Wound: N. 338. 


N, to go round in a Cycle, Circumference, 
| 2 Year. D. 259. M. 272. r D. 


257,8. 47. F. G. 429. 
20 wl ito eben we | 


43G. 429. 1 a ü Y a 195-9. 
um, a Temporiſer. L. 86, N. 107. 


y, Reveal, bring h den Thiogs to Like. 


Mn, to ſee. N. 275. 354. 3 


uvm, to miſs ſhe. Mark. - Sm. 1 13 FE N. Les: 


383. 
mn Life. E. 10 499 . — Lives, 
rtality,: liming.ones..-E. 46. 


1 Virtue. M. Tp, P. 357. LD. 
N, Midom. F. 357. C Os 
Sis! 
mh, hence N, luste * 249 
Br , Dancing. Papa 8 D. 419. 526. 
. I. 268. o, dq renew, 
change, ſprout ck. 8 409. . 


pon, to! ke ſmooth {dividing}. D. 33. 


php n ſmooth Stones. D. 134. 


N, edlen facred. E. 120-2. I. 146. 


Mn * Dan. x. 11. 


r 


9. 1 44 P. . the Aa | 


a» 


ca 


Ix AA to: 


name; — Heir, Bory.. D. 118. 
Ihe 385-90. 461-88. F. 401. N. 


e eee 
. 389. tür seid, aut 
Ay 2 G. 279. ; 4 


vn. gracious. F. 158. G. 525. N. 2.50. 
DN, compaſſionate. F, 18. M. 336 i 
, Strength. E. 253. 
"vn, Tubes. Sew. P. 5b. 6. 475 ED 
bh, Marriage oe By PROF ee 
a State. E. 279. "Lawgiver, X. ryz. 4 
ee = Se 1 
* FRY ene. Dong ” 197. * | 


. Burning. B. 392,3. * alla. - man, 
Fire, Heat, Anger, Serpent. D. 392, ; 
E. 201. F. 01. G. 28 b. M., | 9 
5 * uf een wo Deſtruction, - 2. 
276. M. 229,30. . UN, the Ra- 
Glick! G. 5 n, G. 269. 
dym, che Fury of a young Bull. 


6. 280. dm, the ſolzr Fire, D : 4 

393. F. 38. 201. G. ne.” = 1 85 | 
T1, Winter. G. 436. 1 > ; ' 
un, Cyrus, the Sun. 5 280.7 297 . J 
2872, Counſellor. P. 243. 1-394 A 9 
1 | 1 2 1 47 4557 , 5 . 

Wn, mute. * 156. TE [| 


12 


rr — — MN oe. 
—— — PE — — — — — ——Ü—— — ¶ ͤ ¹Z—— A ett ng — 


den, to ſtorken, en ck: Ain, A „ 
D. 119-24. 


w. 2 Bandage, ſwadling Band; the Thy. 
| Lata Þs cal. 766. * 


200, Good, 10 dat: us p. e 
0. D. 451. E. 129. G. 123. M. 97. 4. 
, the Spidet, to veave, E. 1 49. 
MIMD, the Reins. E. 3i. "me 1 

2, Row, Rank. Q. 57, 60. 

Ww, clean. E. 138. Ou 

dhv, G. 145. e | 

yd, a Decree. N. 107. 

typ, to weary, or wear out. D. 126. 
ID, e 289. 30. s 


« ,* - 
1 - 
« by K 
. . 
i + + 
* 1 : n l 9 s 
. 
1 * 


| IN? 5 Flowing k. 135. 
|| 5, to flow. G. 331. 
un, to yield the Hand, the Power, to cot. 
| | fels, 1. 13-9. M. 342. ot Be 
I „ y, to know, feel, experience. E. 129. J 
E | | | N 175 G. 5.34366. Aso. 


— | . 


; ” A. . 5 
| * . «4 
1 | | In, 
| ; 
q \ 2 


* —— xr ” a 2 1 — — g — 
— cw = ww % 1 


8 F \ Gorell hov p. 
eon be 0 r ms 50 E 
24 58957 9.258 F. 


"the E: ence Yd IE ch Po 
AH Bar. = fed. I. 20. 8 


74. 82. 337. M. 14. 206. N. 219. 
Tp, Let there be. A. 19, 20. D. 175, 


6. 247-9. 368, yon, the: 
dete the aviour, and 2. PINVWS | 
_ M7182. 120. „ 

| os" Dex. D. 417. . 5 N ETY . 


"IT, to unite. rh, Peace makers. N. p 


356. r, my joint one. N 320 


62, 3. 


yi, to plant, B in t the Ground. E. 111. 


De, to plead, argue a Caſe. N. 336-44 4 e 
i, a Dove. E. 233. | 

Tae Wine. G. a M. 5 

5 D. 31. e N 


T5, to beget. G. 452. rte Genera: 


tions. N. 55. 239- 
= | Water. G. 355. 
„to oppreſs. N. 351. 
5 to found, lay a F oundation. Element, 
| D. 3375. 302. > 
we, an Owl, L. 91. 


* uu — 


Ide, to infuſe, breathe i in. E. 26. 36,% js 
ip, Beauty. E. 254: I. 208. 


— 


* ” 8 2 


INDEX to Hebrew Words. 


yde, to move as Atoms, or Grains, or Mar- 

bples in a row, one puſhing another. 

D. 116. 402, 3. I. 32. L 

NA“, to came forth, N. 467. 527. M. 30. 

Ju, to ſtand. P. 44. 

px, compreſs, ſtraiten into the leaſt Com- 

be pab. D. 133,849. 140. P. 351. 

W. to form or faſhion. D. 3.13576. 4¹⁰ 
(here it is miſprinted) Q. 15: | 

dd, Burning, melting the Grains into Atoms. 
D. 385. 399. 

pe, mal, fine, pretious. D. 1 G. 123. 

N. 341. P. 351, 2. 

Nu, To fear. E. 30. 

D', to ſubdue, bring down. D. 501. G- 

553 

dd wry, Jeruſalem, Poſſeſſion of Peace. | % 
E 2: 

, the Lunar Light.” 'D. 129. 432. 464-8. 
G. 301. 

22, to inhabit. D. 116. N. 336 

r, Being, exiſting, ſome one. F. 7. Pot, 

V. 56. F. 7. 193. G. 419. 

5 , to ſave. F. 4. 60. I. 207. M. 355. 

ec“, Iſrael, the Prince of the Irradiator. 

F. 159. I. 214. | 

- We, to redound. I. 2324 the Gall 


G | 
4 - 3 I 
-- an? 
\ 
. » N 4 
1 
| 
«<( 


IN EX to Hebrew Words. 


735 0 Gravity, Glory E. 120. 234. F. 
L. q. 23. 23325. 364. 
391. P. 11. 33. | as 

173, Interceſſor. E. 221. F. 62. G. 32 1 

2.3. K. 133. M. 199. 0 

. Ma, corrode, as Fire does. D. 361. 

2, to prepare, fit, form. P. 81-3. 

| 182,91. 13, So, right. D. 114, 

426. v3, the Mechaniſm of the 
whole Syſtem. D. 91. G. 465. 13525; 
4 Machine. D. 83. 25, Machin- 
ing, framing. D. 45. 82. 306. | 

. Arab. te wredth a Turban round the 
Head. D. 291, 2. 

n3, Power, the Virtue in a Tree, &c. 


), the Fochs | Action and Place of Fire. | 
D. A it L734; - . 
'n, A. 72,3. D. 483. 
23D, the Flux of Light from a Star. G. 307: 

9955, D. 363. 432,62. | 
55, All. To all, or compleat. D. 96. N. 
7 905, an lnſtrument. Appara- 

s: B. 9657: | 


99, by 130. N.), the Reins. E. r. 
ye, the Reins, or Veſſels, Con- | 


iiners, of the Trunk. E. 31. 
Dog, Defire, or Luft. G. 300. 

392, 4 Female Ornament. G. 459. 
L 4 _ * 2 Lo a 


WI, 


Ixpzx to Hebrew Words. 
#25, the Prieſt of the Fire. G. 305. — 
£225, the Solar Light. D. 277. 48 3. G. 300, 
79, Tabernacle. E. 114. 


ND3, a Throne. D. 484- I. 1753 z to cover. 
Q. 63. | 


nds, Cavity, Hollow of the Hand. Bough. 


D. Ga 
1D), to cover, expiate. I. 47,7. 127 37. 
Mod, a Sphere. Q. 21,3. | 
M, to go round. D. 290-2. G. 300. 337 
48. 9999, to dance in Rays or 


Circles, D D. 291. C. 336. MINN, 
Chariots. D. . 


27>, compounded of 5 like, and I, great. 


I. 114,9. 383. DIM, D. 106. 
285. 5 196. G. 273. J. 42. & ſeg. 
101. 365. K. 356. & ſeq. 419. 

02, a Vineyard. D. 390. G. 492. 5 

P12, D. 523. 

209, Cyrus. Lord. F. 38. 


M2, to lay, or cut off. E. 230. G. 365,78. 


I. 410. K. 119. D, a Divorce, 
r 
rhw3, Falling down, as Rain, D. 1 


An, to mark down, write, G. 33. M. 14. 


DMD, N. 315,6. 


JMD, a Coat. E. 202. 247. 


Iz 


you 3 . _— — * — 
K * g 


—— e 


Index to Hebrew Words. 
W a Sphere, or own. Q. 25 . 55 


* 


WO, , to ſend, employ. D. 102. 


Das, compounded of 20, the Heart, and 

© Knowledge, and he Sign, or N32, 

to come. D. 371-4. G. 442+ 27, the 
Heart. E. 45. 

125, white. Q. 27. 039, white Bricks. 


M. 257. 20, the Lunar Athth, 
or Cap of Light on the Moon. D. 


461-88. Frankincenſe. M. 189. 257, 
2a, to inveſt, put on Cl oaths. E. 247. K. 
vd, 0s burn." 137 N. 351. 


ud, to couple. 1 210. , the coupled 


one. I. 210 3. in, a Serpent. | 


2. 
„0, Green. Verdure, E. 254. 
ib, to the Living one, F. 41. 


dub, Bread, what is got by War. G. 8 
; M. 31. 236,76. 313,4. J, daily 


Bread. 237. d' iN, of the ſtrong. 


ones. 314. d' azxY, of — 
1 


ph, to hang as a Drop. Q. 27. 
dd, Ban * I. 211. 374: 


* 


. 
* 
0 : 
—ͤ—Eœäũ— ——' — —— ee — — 
* , 4 i 
— — — re —— = 25 . * 
3 , ' ** 
: 


IxpEX to Hebrew Words, 


dio, the Night. D. 473. 
105, to take, or catch. P. 523. EF... 
mw, the Tongue. G, 27. 81, 


ND, Hundred, many. Qu68, 

pr, his Treafures, D. 122. 

d, the Light. D. 360. 431. Dole, a a 
Chandelier, Inſtrument for Light. D. 
$56-8. 367, 426-31. . 43. IRS, 


b. 359. 463. | FN, a Thandelier 
with the Light in it. D, 330, 63, . 


420,6. — Burning Heat. D. 
361. Med, a Stream of Light act - 


ng, or that which makes it flow arid 
act. D. 177. 360. 431,2. F. 203, 4. 

5b, the Deluge. A. 65,6. G. 230. 

I, Fruits. G. 303. 5 

DVD, Decay, Rot. D. 304-7. 

WAND, the Aſpects F. 162. 

5d. Similitude. G. 269. | 

N, Going forth. D. 25. 485. M. 30. . 

2nd. depart. recede. D. 54. 307. 483. 

'*.”.” 

Wa, Inſtitution, Ap intment, Seaſons. D. 
409. Tabernacle, I. 148. N. 177. 


190. bw 
| dt 


Trivex to Hebrew Words, 


aud, Heat. G. 299. rd, the Fluxes of 
Light from the —_ or Stars. D. 


43362, 98. G. 304 
NY, Diſperſed, Stranger. D. 130-2. ub, 
the Grains of Spirit, 132. 414. 


vnd, to ſubdue, beat down. 
Md, to-morrow, an Exchange. ws 2 54 
Wd, Rain. P. 145. 


7 yo, a Plant to the Name. M96. 
SD, Waters. A. 17. D. 51. 


hp, Salt. N. 19. pb, ſalted. M. 184. 


, King, Leader. D. 57. 104,5. E. 120, 


F. 9. 58. & ſeq. G. 88. 394. K. 305. 
N. 110. %, the Power, or 


Kingdom, or * of Heaven. D. 


dye, M. 


"WD, an Agent, D. 102. F. 129. | & leq. 


pon, and 


148. & ſeq. 161-8. H. 10g. K. 321. 


452. don. D. 107. F. 131, 2, 6, 


8. K. 321. 452. Dorp, mecha- 


ical Agent, Sing, and Flur. C. 15. 
D. 4. 9677 F. 130. 180, G. 400, P. 
42. Q1 
558 to ſpeak. D 482. F. 220. 8 
. Cerulemn Uſher, G. 79. I. 548. 
L. 34. 


11D, To 7 compute. G. 617. 5 
f a. God. G. 89. $17: n 

8. JD Y. 33 
5} 9 robbe. 


Inns x*'to. Hebrew Words. :- 
db, Tabernacle; N. 268. amber 


. * 


Db», to melt. D. 399. 


5D, an Inſtrument of — by Ro- 
tation. G. 28 5. 


buy, Powerful ones. G. 349. 416. Q. 84. 
Noyd, to Ange, or compreſs. D. ol 
W | 
yd, the 8 0 of Generation. G. 454. 
HFabitation. I. 364. M. 212. , 
1 | Fountains. A. 68. I. 208. 55, 
[| Cloudmongers, or Obfervers of 
Times. E. 269. G. SVN OE ER OY 


* * 


„ | yd, Flying or moving by eure D. ö 

18 138. 327. | . 

8K o, Adheſion. L 210, 1. Y 

* udp, an Idol. G. 456. 

1 Nagy), a Statue or Pillar. D. 192. E. 269. 
I. 146. K. 375.” M. 116. 1 


ö b] 3 N b, Commandmants. E. 219. Valex n 
| „„ ed Bread. M. 276. 

'f b, Egypt. Afflictors. 8 

wd, the Sanctuary. 1. 145. M. 219. 220. 
NaN, the Power that preſides. G. 423. 


TM, the 9 that makes Things come 
don. G. 553. H. 411. „ 
Nn, an Appearance or Repreſentation. D. _ . 
IT. ii £©- 283- 7: | 
Yu, to rebel againſt. N. 389, 4 


MD, Inſtrument of Impulſe. . P. 1 6 5. 5 7 
BY | oh, Inftrument of Motion. B. 
| 150, 64. . dopo, | 


— 2 — = — 
2 — = K WV 
1 — * — — RICE. * 
Cott Ar op 
wy - * 


U— . err 


. 
. 4d.» 
— — —ů . — LY gun d —. D A — ® 
. — „ ² * ˙ . . . — r 
* _ " 
ko +4 
88 


1 
1 Le * 
. 7 


InDax to He brew Words. 


dy y. Mercury. D. $1647. _ arr. 
XD, a Burthen. I. 6. e 
dete, Moles,” todra w' out. B. 204. wo 169,” 
8418 


mw, to noi ef ext I LY 
Mens: E. 215. M. 156.7. rn; 401 4 
2, to draw. D. 389. G. 123. F 


9, Image, Rule, Parable. D. akin 188, 
| 90. H. 11. N. 364,5. 1 Kn ee 


12D, a Dwelling Place. I. 170. H. 25. 
op, Weight, D. r t ee a. 
dee] 0. G. 271. e 04. e 
ID, D. 486. * 135.8. * 

php, Catching itſelf. D. 5232 


780709 


I 2 . 4 Ya. - 4 * 4 #997 8 
Sd 4 1 _— — wo p # % + „ # $ - 7 . Y : 
4 1 el 


_ %. 
* 1 * * 
- * - * 
. l 7 6 / * 9 9 * = 8 3 A hy % 
* . * * WS * * £ ® i. i ; 4 
N * 
, * 


* > 4 
C 1 
. - LIES 


Mes, 5 Defireable. N. 329. bene 


523, to drop as a: Leaf from yy A. 66. 


D. 30. 143. 4539, Defluxtns of. 
Grains of Ait. D. 142,3. l reg. 


133; Revealer of Seorets- B. 91. Grads: x 
1g, to ſhew by Vidon. G. 447. 
V2), a Prophet. F. 63. M. 96. 164. 
732, to ſet before, _ Nutler: D: ou . 
334. K. 327. if lau 
dn, to ſhine, litter; Dias 493 Eaten 92 
| WN. to impel, or drive along. D. 1 „ 
I D Wy 


1 
* . 
| * 


8 WM, Serpent. Braſs. Augur. E. 154-7. Ka 


v3, the Changer. G. — ee 0A t 


N . 3 . — — eee, eee 2 — 


— 


My, to 9 48 . Ag 1 5. 35 
3 ps NA a. 


| | "I 

, to wander, D. 307. remove. M. Ig... 

M2 Quietneſs, an Acc uitrance. E. 2 24 
. Sew to place. E. 14% * | 

y 5 to move from Place to Place. p. 307. 
D*. to wave, move Oy May. E. 222. t F 
err. a dus 
W. Fire or Light. D 255. ig 
512, to flow. D. 464. 1 5 15 Po 
du, Earrings. „ü 77 oh 
N55 to ſe _ Waadt P. 128. Gro 1 
bm, — E. 45. 390 of 255 
dr, to comfort, repent. N. _— N = 


267. Steel 3512. ny 
braſen Serpent. E. 156. — ; N Gia x 


MB. to — ned, wum ande. . 15. 
380-3. K. 2. 
Te Heavy, deppeſied. I. 6. 
YON Op er fix in the Ground. o. 50% 
557 My aye Sa n dr er 
= "honed. [2097 D. 256. 
23, unknown. G. 343-8. | 
33, to melt away. N. 36% F l 


k 


bes, os a wy jad 


| 


dpa, the Avenger. 201,2. q 
rpg, to go found, or ſurround. D. 256% 


| IN. to give, D. 440. | 


— Isvix"to Hebrew Was oy 


pt2b3, Prince, molten Image. 0 240. 
M. 229. | 


Y,, G. 40. 5 | 
1D), to blow or breathe, P. 1 170,44 t 

400. G. 309. . 
TY to break to pieces. D. 461, 
pon, to go forth. D. o 


93, the Animal Frame, E. 26-35. $ 394. 


K, 119. 8 7 


2s, ſtanding upon, cdiſiting of, F. 149,50. i 


5, Heeedore upperinoft Shoot. N. Py. 
33 | 
3, to keep, or guard round, 


54 


wy the Fire circulating, G. 281. 


TH, the Lamp. of the Eſſence. G. 262. a 


Mo, Lamp. D. 359,60 M. 240. 1 N 


N23, to lift up. Vapours. D. 144. 401. F. 
f 181.232. a Chief. I. 212,3. M. 219. 


ow3, the * a Mole. Feli : D. I 54. 
122, to Aa 3h? Done an a Ow. D.. 

170. 256. E. 187. L 91. IT. | 
M2, an Eagle. D. 286. e 80 
Irn, to melt, pour out. D. 402. . 1 


” D2. 


* * 


; * , k 
n . A 1 > f * 
3 © LB ea 3 4 — 2 da : 
po * 1 . 52 n * * * 


ee ,, 
| 10, to cover, the Circumference 4 Hea- 


. 
* 2 * 
* 


: Mp, «Turban, n G. 257. 


6 De OT” 


Tn te < 


Ih to Nehrem Wards] 


2 20. TT 

3:2 Circuit. Fu r. 4 2. ; 
270. Q. 45 : oY 

72D, Ferplexity. E. 25. 

DOD, a Horſe. D. 15. 3 


ven. G. 472. M. 219. N. 83-6. 272. 
pd, the Covering or Tabernacle. M. 


57.219. gd E. 257,5. C. 465 


1b. Selah, mind this; M. 218. 354. 5 
5D, the Power of the Air. G. 290. rl OY 


DDD, ſweet Incenſe, N. 184. LE | Chald, 
_Pojſon. 203. | 


mv, a Buſh, Tree & Grove. I 1. 351- 2364. 


yd, to ſupport, or ſhore 1 up. D- 193. | 
"\yÞ, a Storm, or Whirlwind, D. 155 oo” 
7D, a Porch. Q. 21-. "4 TY SET. 


d, to record, write. P. 272, 518. 0. The 


| 3 1 
"ID, to ESD Nerd D. 2 425 5 
e — | 
* 4 Fr. . 5 
„„ Am 
N 1 | 
— oa a. 


IEA to:Hebkew/ Wards) 
. Denſity: - D. 1256 08 e 5 i" 
Grains. 126. D'gy, 118. 5 i" 
IQ, to till the Ground, to e E. 141. 
K. 409. NN 
AV, to * along. Mo $5. * 14172. 226. 337 A. ange v. 
* C. 45: 5. 70 K. 106, N. 243. Q. 79,, 42074 of ge, v, 
* 930 / Fa \ {a "oa Fran im fam "|| 
nay, Thick, Tas P. 279. . 25498. 267. ige, ere is Phe 
by, Round, a Yearling. Waggon. D. 417, Seirre th ſ the. 


Things, C rnaments. E. 249. I. 147. 


M. 203. N. 87. y and y, 
Teſtimony, Inſtitutions. I. 147. K. 


448,9. M. 103. 212. N. 382. 
wo Eden. E. 110-6. Pleaſures. 1 36. | 
MY, yet, further. „ 46 


hy; Iniquity. E. 176. G. 353: M. EY N. 


335: bot 
2's to fly. D. 138. 402. 
NY, Skin. E. 202, 2 | 6 
ww, a Bone. Strength. Confirmation. 935. 


4 H. 11. K. 420. M. 154. Day. the 


Scape-goat. F. 138. rp, the 
.j Lixength « of Mind or Death. G. 539. 


8. 519,20. G. 263. N. 32155 8 2 27. 68. C2 | 
Lay and My, to inſſitute, appoint. M. 202— TI . | 
4. 300. 372. OY, Inſtituted ll 

| 


WP, 


* I — 
* 


[ 
F 
| 
| 
; 


p. deep. G. 3657. 


, to eneom Wend; 2 Crown. 

F. 200. I Wl s. Wi ben 
y. the Eye. Reer one 
us, an Adder. E. 155. e 
852 to aſcend. D. 43 1. a Branch. 1 17 
* 4 * 295 N. 3705. WY 


hs Darkneſs, Cleo 


ls D, 1448. 4 N ? 


: 880 hidden, Time paſt or to come. bow. 


Ages. Immortality. E. 46. 
to ft. D. 383-97. wy 
1: 0 


Dey, near. Q. 78. bn, God 1 with 


us. I. 29. 


. a Cloud. D. 128, N Ok * K. 


450. D'. N rs. D. 150, 


K. 460. M and 9. x 0. 419. 
G. 526. K. 460. i G56 


h. a Bough. E. 258. . 
DIY, a Chain for che Neck. {9h 6. 522. 


Dy, Atoms. Duſt. D. 3 35. E. 191. G, 
121. M. 77. = 


Dry, Body, Subſtance, D. 424. K. 360. _ 
pv. the Heel; i api. * 15 52 N. 
N 2 . 


5 "py; to root. bay 118. 


0 * 


: * R : * Oe - \ 

* - © % 1 * — * % 
3 A 2 8 . 
9 5. 


* 
—— 
* 
. » 
8 — — « „ A — 

aw „ Ss „ — — — —-— POOL 0. GY . . 

— — . 8 r * N = "4 De. _ 
—— i - — D nn — 8 5 * — 7 


$8. : 
4 , 
* 
e * 
4.4 + 8 


Tyre 2 the d D. x90. [th 
© Willow. 197: 2 G. 4% 1 ' 


M. 43,4 b a 5 


337 TP wa hl *. 
Mixers. 5 : . 


Dy. Like, Furrow. E. 135. Al 14 1 5 Nes 
. to empty out, or hour donn. 9. 1477 
8. M. 220. x 
Dy, to rank. M. 237-40. 265. 320. Ne ahi 
ow Cunning; Naked. E. 1175. 247. G. 91. 
Wu, to diftil; flow. dom; the Neck. D. 
128. 468. Ye, Defluxions of 
Adenſe Air. D. 128. 136.167. 180. 
WY, a Light, or Fire W 0 107: 0g. 1 
| 7% 11 Moth. E. 149. 
y, to do. D. 107. 266. Q 1. 


we Smoik. D. % 25 | 
"Wy, Ten. Rich. 'Q 69. pb, : 
ney, t to ſhine. D. 101. * . 287 8. 


rev, the ſbining Circulatory, p. | 
499-508. G. 286. N 


119; Now, at length. K. 354. | 
210 5 > c 


NXD, ; Arkh. To e b. 254˙5 i 


"WD, Light, Beauty. E. 254- F. 200. I. . 
FOR * M. 135. 


* 3696 ——— ——— oo pe —— — — as 
- — 


Idas o Hebrew Wards: ) 


1. to brealc fo pietes: P. $013,552.03 4% 
4 to open. E. 98. M. ae ay pd, 
C2, 293-+ X 6 | 


i mts; utiftabfe. 1 1 4 Sen 2 
Nd, an Agent that acts l | 


enn 


ner. E. 30. F. 157 1. 19 32 
159; to divide. D. 235. FE. TOR W G 


vod, the Deliverer. G. 476. 684. 


755% Concuſfi ion. T rembling. 6. 461. 


115 


75. to goiter, by FOG; as a: edel i 
| 14 26, 2 255. 0 | 
Pl Fab: K. 334. oe A 87 6 et 


db, 40 turn. D. 16559. the E. 265: * 


123. I. 129. 174. . 3 oP 5410 


d, Faces, Perſons. A. 9510. Dvia6s. 1 * 


129. K. 330, 1. 420. M. 123 229. 
d', the Load bone. 123. 


rd. to halt. The Paſlbyer. E. 228. . 
301,2. ob.” - 


„db, to form or carve an 12 6. . . 


N. 268. 
od, to open. G. 33 


2 


1. 4% 


L as . 


ud, to make a Way to eſcape; break 
forth. G. 535. »% 386. 


PD, to viſit, N. 107. 
VpD, a Gourd. N. 289. M. 228. 
d, Increaſe; I. 233. Nn; ditt. 


1. 374. N 
1 | RH; Y, 


Joe . » 


Ixvz: EX to "Hubiew Words! 


MD, to bloſſom: a Flower. D. 368. Un 
1. E = 249. M. 234. Wy a 
LD, Break. Deſtroy. N. 316: >... 


WD, to 7 abroad, Hyrkemgy, : 5 11 15. 
„ 235, an BE na 
vp, N. 332. 5 8 


d, To deceive, entice. E: a. in | 5 


NND, to. open. G. 3 330. ee M. 2344 
362. Q. II. I 


17425 8 
i ac. 75 


[WT «$ 


4 

3 0 

d -- 
n 


K 460. b. 42. N 


92 >5 o ſwell. F. 69. 8.5 e 535, ba 
1 . 1 


- 


du, Juſt. C. 30. I. 186. 207. N 327 

ie ene Juſtifier. M. 97. | 

ans, Oil. Mid-day. E. 217. M. 110,19. 
151. N. 134. 

Yu, to environ, binf cloſe. D. 1345b. 328. 
D. 416.56. H. 211. 

dz, to preſs, bind faſt. D. 1 a. **. 
311% % 1.1 N 

PMNS, to laugh, play. D. iber Arbe 8 

Arx, che Sold round the New bf a Pi- 

= ""_ D. 39 1. 3 


0 ! 
ms | 8 
4 E 8 . * * | 
1 - * a F „ 3» - # q TY 1 3 
: * o * , : . 
9 
. 


2 | 
* 
f 
8 


2 
4. 4 
$ 
3 * 
£ 
5 


IxDzx 8 > Hale, Words: 
wy, Sion. [. 170. 216. 


don, an Image. Shadow. D. 123. deb 


the Shadow of Death. 
phy, Rib. Side. Lame. N. 61. 


D, Sprout, ſhoot up. E. 19 M. 97. 
1 


Px, a Mitre. M. 234. 2 5 


Nyx, a Taker of Captives. D. 283. F 12 
349. M. 56. 231. DJ gpy, M. 
208. 231. : 

D'Ys, Flowers. E. 98,9. M. 124. 227. 
NY'Y, M. 235. 384. 

or, To look, obſerve, cover. Q. 8.7.0. 
Aer the CIT of the Heavens. 

G. 647. Q. 39. 32 


8 u, to fly, ſhoot formate as a Bird does, 


a Crown. F. 200. 


Yu, Some Thing bound hard, D. 129. 
8 133,6. 328,9. | | 
MAY, Wb wy Tower, D. 193 


I 4 
* Oo 
r id © 
; 3 f 1 #** 
. = | 2 * 5 7 


2 Darkneſs. D. LE 


p, Burning. D. 399. 221 61 
dp, Firſt. Eaſt. D. wy 1 36472. K, 
I23. 356. 1808 
Y, Cold. Blackneſs. D. 129. 130. N. 375. 
w, 


7 . I WINE 1 
* * 


— 
12 5 - 
ee 
* a, 3 Se 1 * 9 Top * rand " 
b — 4 " 4 


IxpEX to Hebrew Words. 


a f 7 
2 p, ſeparate, holy. E. 137. K. 324. M. 
127-34. dee pn WT, the holy 
Place of the holy ones. K 416. * 
| 211—7. N. 99. 5 
, to riſe, ſtand up. dpd, Place, Sub- 
ſtance. D. 194. 310. 481. 530. E. 


203. I. 352. K. 374. M. 96. 234. 
N. 318,56. P. 44. Q. 40. 80. 


y p. Thorns. The End. E. 192. 220. 

ftp, Diſperſion, as of Rays. I. 28. 

sp, Small, inferior. D. 439. 

Wp, Vapour. D. 145. M. 312. 

rip, Summer. E. 221. G. 276. 440. 

p, 16050 Malediction. F. 10 1. 7. 
P, I. 7. 351. 

N dp, Sample condenſe. D. 12 5. 

VY>, Harveſt. E. 221. g 

Nip, to call. A Partridge. K. 143, 6. 28 2. 1 

2p, to approach, come cloſe to. I. 388, | j 


391,2. M. 272, N. 386. n 2h. 
the Conflict of * M. 272 


NP, to 2 in Rays. D. 50% —11. Gr 


86,7. Q. 33. 

Vp, Cold, D. 130. 
p, to condenſe. D. 12 3. 
ep, Stiff, M. 2 32. 


: — , ̃— , ͥ 2 ꝗ -A 7²— —dN ˙ V P” — — 


IxpEx to Hebrew Words. 


g 8-45 - 5 eg 
| f | 5 n 
| : * 
| : Che 
| 
1 A, . « 
: 
| 
' 5 > 


1 to foe 15 122. . 149: F. 
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'x N v E * of the Mens, 


8 11 a lad by Syinbbls, 11 11 

by 2 and Wine adrift: 'by Wa 
zedect, B 115. 246. Texts about this ex- 
plained, B 116. Furnace and Burning 

Lamp, B 11548. Circumciſion, B 1172 
his Trial,” B 122. K 325. his Faith and 
Behaviour, B 59—61. knew God, D 162. 
dis Name defined, 1214. N 242, + 


Abyſs, what and where, A ft, 2. 51. 69. 
©: Teſtimonies cited, 11,2. 69470. its Foun- 

tains what, A 58. broken up, 3 89 74%: | 
ſtopped, A 103. 


Acbior, his Account of the Jews, | B 162. 
Adad, a God of the prion, | K 1 
Adheſion, P 249- 15 


Agent, but one in Nature, I 10.718 fearcely 
the Object of our Senſes, P 6. & ſeq. 


Air, the great Agent, A 39. B 240, 338. 
5 9—75. P 205. & ſeq. its Mechaniſm, 
A 37,8. D 88—96. the God of the Hea- 
thens, A 39. B 96. 240—8. its vaſt Quan- 
tity, A 38. its Creation denied, A 39. 
Teſtimonies of its Agency and Omnipre- 
ſence, H 161—84. commits Mrs P 
204. its Difference of Preſſure, P28 1. 


Air-Pump, has miſled People, P 165. 5 
Experiments in it, explained, P 174 & ſeq. 


Mleimas Avitus, eee of 4 about 
the Flood, A 81. 5 1 o | 


A by whom e Fri 150,86. 15 
by Mabomet, G 151. Fey's Chaldee as 


N e 


Aleim, 


Invex of REY Matte. 


Aleim, a Chapter on the Word, F 77. 8 
389. 1.332. the Diſpute about the Word, 
1 30317. 333. explained, K 310. & jq, 
- the Hebrew Word declined, K 32 e 

Altar, why inftituted, B 21 # G 2579. 554. 
Altar in Heaven, K 426. Covenants — 
at them, K 428, Altar of Braſs, M 267. 
"of Incenſe, &c. M 268, is a Table; 310. 


Alphabet, the firſt made by Conjecture, G: 54. 


Alps, &c. how formed, R 30g. 


Angels the material, D 102—8. the ſpiritu- 
al, their Caſe, E 88—93. their Creation, 
K 219,27, their Trial, K 222, 3,49. their 
Fall, E 89. K 42631. are commanded 
to worſhip Chriſt, K 229340, 7—55: their 


Condemnation, E 91-2. K 225. Power, 
H 10. Meaning of the Word, F 129-45. 


Uſe and Abuſe of it, H 105—0. + Angel 


of the Lord explained, A 42. K 453: their 
Appearances, F 145—$0. K 453. 44 | 


of the Preſence, K 329. of the Miniſtry, K 
332. God did not ſpeak without mn; 


K 451. 
Animal Frame, E 36. 


Animals, thoſe in the Cherubim a 
ſacred, K 390, $a 


Autedilavian Farth, A 115. P 163 55 
Antichriſt, who is o. N + OREN 
Apis ſacred, K 300. 


Apple, Emblem of the Spirit, G 209. vari- 


ous rule lo called, G& 200-—11, 
; . -adians, 


INDEX. of the Matter. 


Ae an Account of chem from Scrip- 
ture, G ; 43—9. 13945; by from Wal- 
ten, &c. G 145,87; from a | Preacher at 

45, 6 164—70. „ 32% 

Arabic,” a forged" Langua ge, G 97. i51=5 
» 296.” 0 1 1h ads about Lebe 159 | 
8 75 137 Px .\. cohfortned to the Alcoran, 

156. 4 Hodge-podge of Languages, 
8 154. & el. 142 88,99. A din we * 
Susge, G 14. 1339. | 

Aromaticks, M 1 —. 1 gr. in Uſe among 

..the Heathen, 188. , 


Ave, many of them, I 149. neſting io com- 
prchended the Cherubun, K 416. not a 
"ted Jehovah, K 4z8—20, * 
Afterit, red Cow, its Emblem. G 286 9 
Aſtteroth, D 4950). wo ALE En 
Mftarie, N 237. 

Aftrotogy, its Riſe, B 256. 5373 438. 
Aittgatis, a God, K 8. 


Atoriement, G 393- Moderns renounee it, 
I 158. Texts to prove it neceſſary, G 394. 


Atoms, Wiſdom in their Forms and Sizes, 
A g. P 46. defined, A 4. Sizes and Sorts, | 
D 3=7. 25. 33—7. 32, 3. P 25,6. have 
no Properties, ſuch as Gravity, &c. D 37. 
45. why * created in 1 1 A 54 

H 20-4. | 
Artraftion, Newton s from Kepler, Ethos, 
* 35 e o aer Fah, 1 5 
160. 


AA 


„ Þ 9. 55 2 6 
* 


INDEX of the Matter. 


1 1801 its Share ! n the Reformation of the- 
Earth, K 166. & ſeq. 


Attributes, three original ones in God, Mz 32. 


Author, Account of his Work and Deſign, 
C110. 18 & eq. 
Reflections on Providence preſerving the 
Evidence of Chriſtianity, E 285. his Mo- 

tives for publiſhing,” A 317, H 1-9. 
Reafon for his Treatment of N, and k. 

FL 126—9,44- his Education, H 238-58, 

8 


Watch, H 257. further Account of 
himſfelf, H 301,1 os to the End; a ſhort 


3 of what he had done, I 49> 
4. L 1—9. 113. thought to rectify all 
"Orders of Men, L 108. Politicks no Ad- 


vantage to him, L. 109. addreſſes big. =O 


ders, N 3—9. 


* 


MAL, B 87. ee Offerings/t to 

bim, B 92. ſworn by, B 105. Support, 

1 to him, Gr 419. Baalzebub, what, 
and... 

Babel, its Tower, B aa 4. l t. 
Diviſion there, B 254. D 506. Whore of 
Babel is not Rome, B 232, G 98. 

Baptiſcn, N 1254. by Water among the 
Jeus, N 13-5. „ the Gentiles, N 14, 
with Sulphur, N 45,6. "for Sorts of Bap- 

ulm, N 23. the general Idea, N 29—35. 

regenerates, 


E i——12. 20-55. his 


— LD — 
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IN DR x of. the M. atter. 


regencrates, N g4. 7. that and Hopes ad- 
mit into the Kingdom, N 63. 


Bart, Bibl. Nabini cited A 87. 110. 


Ball / cited, A 1630 about the Flood. A 79. 


Beuſts, the wild to feed on the tame, R 11 
to drive Men into Societies, R 40: the rame 
Food for Men, R433. 


Begotten, in what Senſe Chriſt is begotten, 

NA. -: 

Bel, the Bulylonih Idol, B 87. Bu and the 
Dragon, B 110. 


Berith, G 361, & a. not a Cone, G 


Birds, their Uſes. R 437. 


Bleffer, ' David and other Patriarchs b, G > 
291—3. | , 
Blefling and Thanks in the 3 with 


Texts cited, M 339. Bleſſings beyond what 
the Jews expect, Fi: 


Blood, abuſed, B 26. M 278. forbidden, B 
209.47. E. 127. 218,90: Chriſt gave his 
for Remiſſion of Sins, M 344357, _ the 
Texts cited '; what compoſed of, N. is 
a Cleanſer, 17. 


5 Bochart cited about Elobim, K 329. 


Body, and its Abilities, E 286. 48. 57 
R 124—37: e © 


Bodies, in Value, P 265. 
Bobun of the Wind, P 233. 
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11 *. D , x of the Matter, 


| Bowl, in Motion, P 213. 

Bread, as a Type, M 236—8. 314. unlea- 
ven' d, M 282. bleſſed in the Sacrament, 
M. 299... 

Breaſts, on Statues, Emblems: G 482,9. N 

261. a Cardinal cut them off, G Bu 


Broughton, L 63 3 | | 

Brutes, guided only by Senſe, P 13. R I 37* 

not changed at the Fall. E 63. 105,6. 

| Bull; et up, I 184. ' ſacred to the Fleathens; 
K 390. Fe 

Burnt offerings from the firſt M 280; | 


Bythner, his firſt Rule, I 426, 
C4 IN and AbePs Sacrifice, E 2 32—7. K 
88. M272. 302. 


Caldy Iland ſhews how the Diſruption was 
made, R 28 A, 


Calf, let up by Aaron, not their God, B 100-2. 
al G 481,2. 
Camerarius laſhed by Dr. 2 A 96. 


Candleſtick, the Golden, D 256—66. 369. 

8 M 339. a Miſtake about it cor- 
tected, G 20. 304. its ſeven Lamps, 
M 33947: Heathens uſed chem to their 

SGods, M 257. 

; Canticles, how writ, N 217. 

Gapellus, referred to, K 260. 1 

LS R _- Caſy 
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15 N 5 * x if che Matter. 


Cafes and Experiments to prove the Agents, 


P 174, & ſeq. 


Cenſer, the golden, I 166. 
Chaldeans, not more knowing than others, B 


6. their Language, N g. 
Chains on the Columns, Q_ 50. 


Changes, the natural claimed, G 4413. in 


the Clouds, G 444. 


Chapiters on the Columns, their! Exrent, P 40. 


Charity or Gtatitude, N 41. 


1 the Work of the Chariot, K 411, S 


the Cherubim had one, K 413. for- 


biäden to be explain'd, a "wy dies for . 
© 5 | 


Charles of Sweden, L III. 
Chemnitius cited about the written Word, K 


"YET. 


Cherub, the coupled one, M 7 a 


Citation about it, M 230. 


Cherubim, E 281—5. 1 117, & ſeg. K 370. 
were inſtituted, 1133. K 433. had the 


Glory with them, I 43, why two Images, 


1 101. their Defign, 1 IO1—5, M 53—9. 
allegoriſed by Philo, I 111. Poſition of 
their Heads, I 116. a Pattern of them 
ſhewn to Moſes, I 124. they the Origin 


of all ſuch, 1198. were compleat, 1143. 


hence Adam took his Ideas, I 144. the In- 
ſtitutions to be performed before them, I 
145. K 433. the three Agents called fo, 
1162. K 382. were Pledges of the Co- 


venant, 


InDs x of the Matter. 
venant, I 163 5. K 410. M 191. had the 


Preſence in them, I 177. 364-6, 95. K 


356-9. Diſpute about their being inhabi- 
red, 1 364-6. proved from Chriſtian Wri- 


ters, K 362-6, they determine all Diſ- 


putes, 1-185. gave Anſwers, K 361. were 
typical, 1 199. Diſpute about what they 
were, I 366-81. the Derivation of the 
Word, I 353-91. ſuppoſed to be the E- 
vangeliſts, 1393. M 209. were to ſurren- 


der to Chriſt, I 396. the Heathens had 


tnem with Citations, K 357. the Jews al- 
low the four Faces, K 405. known to be 
the ſame as Ezekiel deſcribes, K 406-10. 
had a Chariot at Eden, K 411. compre- 
hended the Ark, and the Names and Titles 
belonged to them, K 416. were not pro- 
hibited to be made, K 417. the Incarna- 
tion, &c. exhibited in them, M 60, I. were 


anointed, M 124. Pbilo's Alſegory on 


them, I 106, 12, l. 372. 


Children, their Inſtincts towards their Parents, 


- 101-3. 
Chineſe, their Caſe as to 1 G 84. 


8 what he covenanted, M 47. has 


three Offices, M 48. 161. N 109. like Mo- 
es, M 165-83. ſhadowed out in all the 
Types, M 279. & ſeg. called the Tree of 
Lite, with the Texts cited, M 299. is the 
Lamb, with the Texts, M 308-10. the 
Bread, the Support of Man, and the 2 
M . & ſeg. fulflls all the Types, M 


K 2 | 330. 
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> $9. bears the Fire, the Wrath before his 
eath, ibid. is the Purifier, M 335. gave 


his Body and Blood to the Wrath for us, 


with the Texts, M 344-57. his Body born 
in Sin, N gg. called the Anointed, N13 3. 
& ſeq. acts from above as God and King, 
N 205. what he pours forth to us, N26 172. 


is the Store and Munition to Believers, N 


269 12. 


. Cbritaniy Methods taken to oppoſe i . 


72. & ſeq. above and contrary to the Rea- 
fon of Angels and Man, L 103. it takes 
in all Men at all times, L. 109. not to be 


explained in one Man's Life, My. it re- 
commends Goodneſs and Juſtice, M. 12. 


what it is between the ſeveral Parties, con- 


ſidered, M 15. Objections anſwer'd, M 18 
 & ſeq. one Man to ſuffer or . Pay for ano- 


ther, M 23. not ſufficient Evidence, M 27, 


N what it is betwixt God and Satan, M 31. 
the Benefits of it, M 33, 4. the Degree of 


Guilt in rejecting it, M 38,9. its Name, 


whence, M 106. gives us Choice, N 65; 
teaches us to perform the Bun of Socie- 


ty, R 29. 

Circumciſion, B 117. | 
1 Circulation of the Earth, D 257. G ,. 
Cities, named after their Gods, B 91. G 242. 
Clarke, his infinite Space, D 7-42. E 4. his 


Scheme and Deſign, H 248-57. 301. his 
Tranſlation and Addition to Sir Jaac New- 
tow > et 268- -7 . deſires a Confe- 

: rente, 


IN DE of the e Matte. 


rence, H 313. his Notions of God, Space, 

Sc. I 97. his Salutation, I 98. his Scrip- 
ture Doctrint of the Trinity confuted, I 236. 
& ſeg. is referred to, L 24. compared to 
an Indian, M 3, 4. 


-o Claſſicks, conditionally recommended, N 131, 
Clean and Unclean before the Law, E 210-3. 


Cleanneſs or Purification, prior to n. 8 
E 219. 


Cler gy have mangled the Terms of Salva- 
tion, N 64. 


2 Cloud, Chriſt in it, 5 ES led the Iſraelites, 
I 196. K 454-67. Texts about it, K 452-5. 
Chriſt comes again in it, with the Texts, 
K 468,9. Citations from 1 W ri- 
tings, K 4717 
Columns, Engravings upon ed G 88. I2 
why ſet up before the Temple, G 410. 8 
81. a Treatiſe on them, Q in Vol. 
made by Directions from God, F: bY 5 
their Height, Q 20. jy lame 


Colours, P 86. & ſeq. 


Commandments, the Ten, deſcanted upon, 
N 101. 


Compreſſure, is vaſtly great, P 166. occa- 
ſions Light, Fire, Sc. P 190. 


| Conception, a Temple to it, G 466. 


| Confeſſion, that of Babel confounded, G 12. 
Mankind had but one at t firſt, G 18. that 


at 


* 


1 N D KE X of the Matter. 


at Babel to the mechanical Agents, G 23. 
hom the Word means, I 14 9. M342. 


„ 1 


Cbafuflon, at Babel \ was 1 000 eiten 8 
11. 26. of Languages at once, G 12. ne- 


'ver referred fo, G 25. how e about, 
< 52. & ſeq. 71. 


| Conſcience what, L 37. R I 52-4 


Copies of the Law preſerved, K 2 39. 
Corab, &c. their Crime, K 440. 


Cornwall, its Stone not parted into ſmall Stra- 
ta, R 259. its Fiſſures, and their Con- 
. tents, R 260. its original Surface carried 


off, R 261. 338. is a large Promontory, 
R 263. | 


"om Shrines or Beths of the Deity, M 
220. N 268. an Emblem of the Circum- 
ference of the Heavens, Q 48. 


Coveter, I 131,63. M 208. 


Covenant, of Redemption, made before the 
World, E 72. G 373% 9. I 168. 410. 
with the Texts, K 215. M 36. what it 
was to do, G 363-5. K 105,7,12. 314- 
implied in the Mord Aleim, G 370. Hea- 
then Prieſts made one with their Votarics, 
G 376. Texts, G 379. our Title or Pro- 

perty by it, 38 5. exhibited in the Cheru- 


bim, 1. 168. M 191. Cutting off a Cove- 


nant, R 109. is reaſonable, K 223-5. Man 
no Party i in 1t, M 11,5,6. 


8 


18 N DEX of che Maiter. 


Council of the Fes, K 170. 
Cup, always in Uſe, G 227. 


Cracks i in the Shell of the Earth, their Uſe; 
'R 182. 330. how formed, and filled, E. 
267,8. 308. Air paſſes them, R 347. they 
give Room for Earthquakes, R 348. 

Croſs-bars, how formed, R 224, 73. they | in- 
terſcct the Strata, R 256. have no Metal 

in them, R 275. 322. , 

Crowns, what, and who wore them, I 26. 
2.34- | 

Creeds, worded ceconomically, N 228. 

Creation; what, A 3-7. G 458. no conſt 


ſtent Account of it, B 17. called good, A 


54. D 219. 454- the Belief of it is the 
firſt Article of Religion, B 208,41. Phi- 


loſophy ſo called by the Jews, K 411. 


Creatures, not changed at the Fall, E 63. 
105,0. ſummon'd 8 K „ 


D. 
DAN. what, G 492. 1 


Dales prove the Hurry and Action of 
Water, R 291. 

1 what, A 9. D 119—24. called 

Ls gt, A 25. a God of the Heathens, 


I N DAX of the Matter. 


David, vindicated, B 204—7. how the Man 
after God's Heart; B 204,6. - danceth be- 
fore the Ark, D 292, 3. is the Bleſſer, G 
2091, his Name defined, I 215,6. N 288. 
Day, what it is, A 25. the laſt Day—of the 
Lord, with Texts relating to it, B 226--32. 
Dead, enquiring*of them, what, G 450. 


Death, Chriſt's Power over it, G 54447. 125 
neceſſary, R 157, &. 


g Declination of the Earth, D 410. 527—32. 

Deluge, A 68— 112. C40. 

Deſtroying the Earth, what, A 6445. 

Devil, aſſiſts Idolaters, B 123. hurts his own 
Cauſe, B 146. 248,54,5. how far petmit- 
ted to 8 B 131,2. Prince of the Air, 
B 237,8. tempts Eve, E 15465. the 
Definition of a Devil, E 161. his Crime, 
E 90—3. 168. ſentenced in the Serpent, 
E 183-8. | l 

Diana with three Heads, R 38 3. 

Diſperſion at Babel, B 34. 252,4. G 24. 


Diſpoſition of Things belong to God, with | 
the Texts, G 422. 


Diſruption of the Shell, A 77: R 283. Dr. 
Watts, A. 95. 


| Diſſolution, that of the Earth well expreſſed 
by leveral, A 82,3. by what performed, 
A 83. 99. certainly true, A 88,9. 103. 
R 164. of Bodies by Air, * 243. 


Divines, 


9 - G 
2 bit rs cy „ = — rr Ee „ — * 


IN DEX of the Mattes. 
Dibines, their Miſtakes about the Obje of 


Worſhip, L 47. 


Dog, its Coupling, G 460, Why the vileſt 
Creature, R 114. | 


E. 

EAGLE, ſacred, K 401. & ſe, 
Farth, in what Condition created, A 
5-8. Teſtimonies, A 6-8. fluid and hol- 
low, A 18. its being fixed, A 40,1. what 
God called Earth, A 49: its Shell broke 
up, A 7445. its Surface being dry, A 
110, 1. its Rotation, D 253-63: P 216. 
foreign Teſtimonies, D 261-3. Services to 
expreſs its Rotation and Progreſſion, D 


416-20. how moved, P 216, & ſz. its 
Surface how formed, R 191. 206. 


Eden, Garden, or Repreſentative of Heaven, E 
107-10: M 43-5: how made fo, E 110-31; 
the Riſe of Mabomet's Paradiſe, E 114. 
- Teftimonies of the ſacred Uſe of Gardens, 
Groves, &c. E 111-3;7;8: Texts of Scrip- 
ture, E 11556. was a Plan to inſtruct A. 
Adam, E. 116, 36,43. its River, what, E. 
135-40. it and Sinai ſignified the fame, 
K 408. 6 
Egyptians, not more knowing chai aches 
B 6. not Philoſophers, B 14. had Prieſts, 
B 93. their Wiſdom, B 94. their Images, 
b 95. K 379. & ſeq. not eat with the He- 
© brews, B 123. fly from Moſes, B 172. 


8* Elaſticity, 
4 | 
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Elaſticity, ridiculed, Ef 173. Ar. P 
179. 202-77. Oy 
Electricity, a Note upon it, P 301-4. 

Elijab's Zeal checked, B 203. 
Embalming, what, N 11722. 
Emrods, B 152. 

Ephod, K 441. DJ C4; 
Eve, her Name defined, E 199. 200. 
Evening, A 25. 7 


Evidence, in Hebrezy againſt all the World, 
G 229. is neceſſary in Religion, L. 81-4... 
is in the Bible, IL. 85. Men are left free 
upon it, N 1085 the Evidence of Chriſt's 
Coming perverted by the Jews, N 235. 

what they had before Moſes, . 


Execration, the Aleim under one, I 3 36-9, 
49. a voluntary AQ, 1 352. Chrilt an 
ne 1349.84. | : 


Expanſion of the Airs; 4 93+. 
Exploſions. by Air, P 291. 


Experiments and Cales to prove the Aden, 
P 174. a Man in an Air-Pump, P 475. 
exhauſted Receiver, P 1756. Deſcent of 
Bodies in vacuo, 177. 265. ſplitting Rocks 
with Wedges wet and Vinegar, 179, 80. 
wetting a Rope, 180. Exploſions . by 
64 Wind, 181, Projection, 182. 212. De- 
ſcent of Bodies ro the Earth, 183. con- 
denſed Receiver, 184. Wind, 185. blow- 

ing up mclted Metal, 186. boiling Wa- 

V ter, 


IV DE x of the Matter. 


ber 185. a Glaſs Drop, 188. Reverbera- | 
tory Furnace, 191. Gun. powder fired in 
a Gun, 192, 3. 203, 96. Fire burning, 194 
& ſeq. Fire in Spirits and in the Heat of 
the Sun, 199. Fire in the Orb of the Sun, 
200. Globes and the Air round them, 
214,5. Bowl, 215. the Earth's Motion ex- | 
Pon P 216. . {4 4 


F. 


| F ALL, and its Conferents,” E 172-82. 

H 50-3. M 46. R 144,63. miſunder- 
ſtood, G 10, 1. K 86. was no e a- 
gainſt Morality, E. 143. 


Fathers, they were faithful Stewards, I 2 53. 
few of them underſtood Hebrew, H 91. 
K 191. did not underſtand the Evidence 


of the Trinity, K 207. were not Wan . 
of the Flood, A 63. C 40. 


Father, the Word miſapplied to the Firſt - 
. Perſon, I 200. made equal to Chriſt, I 
223. My, Our, &c. Father, explain'd, E 
79 37%. 1257. is the Eſſence, K 351. 

Faith, what, B 251,2. I 188,9. N 38-40. 
R 146. ſaves, and not works, N 41-5. 
reſtores the Image of God, R 147,8. 


Feaſt, the Jewiſh, when kept, N 85 33: of 
Tabernacles, N 83-90. 


Fens; how formed, R 249. 


Figures, ſome neceſſary to ds God by, 
"4 117. they muſt be of God's making, I 
. S 2 183. 


? 
i 
8 
F 
! 
? 
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8 183. in various Forms 5 among the Hea- 


th us, K 380 & ſeq. 


Egg tree, wither'd, G 505. a” 
Fire, in the Earth and Water, A 95. the 
Object of Worſhip, B 104. G 283. at- 
« tends the Tfractites, B 172. Fire from the 
Cloud, Ec. fo obeys God, B 195-9. 245. 
ſtrange Fire, what, B 198. 1197. Solar 
Fire or Athth, D 372-409. Citations a- 
bout Fire, D 276- -81. 383-93. a l'ype of 
the firſt Perſon, F 200-7. G 283. Cita- 
tions in which Fire is called Father, F 202- 
4. was to be kept burning, I 197. the Fa- 
ther of Light, 1201, 29. Fs ire and Sword 
with the Cherubim, K 425. devours the 
Victim, M 104. 286. Fire deſcribed ar 
large, P 131-54. burns againſt the Wind, 
P 186, 6. 1s not Parts of the Fuel, P 188. 
how it burns ſhewn, P14. 


Fire Engine, P 69- 85. Its Darts deſcribed, 
0 $9 


Firmament, A 26. & FA D ho. 76. Texts 


cited, A 30, 1. and foreign Teſtimonies, 
ibid. D 309-12,6,7,20,5- its Effects on 
the Earth, A 36. D 300-55. God, Lord 
of it, B 223. Temples and Services to it, 
D 277-300. Citations, D 275, 8 1- 300. 


Firſt: born of Egypt why cut off, B 164. G 
66. why claimed by God, B 165. had the 
Light of Prieſthood, B 213. Tradition of 
what the great Firſt · born was to do, G 474, 


N r 0 the _ E 241. M 287. 


Fiſſures, | 


Fiſſures, E. 3 W. how "Mrs Nag & 
ſeq. 272. 307. & ſeg. thoſe N. and S. R 
181. they occaſion Currents, &c. at Sea, 
R 198. the Order in which they were 

made, R 329. 

Fiſh, their Inſtincts, R 60-76. their Lines 
of Breeding, R 63-71. made for the Uſe 

of Man, R 67. 


Flintz, the Name of a God, K 396. 

Floats or Squats, R 221. | 

Flood, natural Evidence of it, A 57. Opini- 
ons about it, A 59-62. the Hebrew Word 
for it defined, A 66. the Rabbies cited, A 


7253. St. Baſil cited, A 79. . cited, 
A 80, I. 


F luid, ſeveral Caſes put about bs Parts of a 
Fluid, P 168-70. Fluidity, P 270. 


Flux, why unclean, G 431. 
Fly, an Emblem, G 430. 


Formation, why aſcribed to the Agents firſt, 
and then to God, A 20. 


Four, a ſacred Number, Q 71. 


F owl, the ravenous and 5 their ths 
R 43, 7. 


Fragments of Stone on the 888 of the 
Earth, R 194. 206, 7. of Oar, Spar, c. 
the Condition they are found in, R 211, . 
Why worn round, R 306. differ but lire 
from the Strata, R 326. 


Freethinkers, G 456. L 12, 3. neither Thin - 
kers nor Reaſoners, L 16. cannot fatisfy 


themſelves 


1 


* 
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themſelves or others; L 20. one diſſected, 

= - are the Spawn of the Apoſtate Jews, 

69. much the ſame as the Apoſtate Fews, 
* 72 impoſe upon the Vulgar, N 64. 


: Frankincenſe, M 257-60. offer'd to the falſe 
Aeim, M 260, 3. Stateful to the Noſe, M 
264. ' $ 


8 


Gxxn IO. eternal, from che Fews, 

| K 337. N 223; 34. Fathers have blun- 
dered about it, N 234. of Jeſus Chriſt, 

N 56, 240. our's by Baptiſm, N 57. a 
Chapter under that Word, N 216. of the 
Heavens, what, N 2 39. made clean, 
240, 1. | 


Geryones, with three Heads, K 363. 
Giants, what, B 24. 


Gills, R 271,88. formed at the Deluge, 293. 
the Waters in them form Rivers, 289. they 
prove the Strata were depreſſed before the: 
Waters went off, 294. 


Glory, of the Lord, explained; B 1 
1 38. the beſt Repreſentation of God, B 
188. I go. called Fire, B 189. Texts ci- 

ted, 190. ſeen by every Body, B 191. the 
Wiſe-men underſtgod it, 191. all under- 
ſtood, and ſubmitted on the Sight of it, B194. 
F Fire iſſues from it, B 195. J 196. 
Scripture-Proofs, B 192-7. Glory or Gra- 
vity, what, I I-9- a Type of Chriſt, I 7. 
206,21. 
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206,21, P 2. the Idea to be had only from 
the Type, I 31. it belongs to the Second 
Perſon, I 34. of the Name, I 48. it fills 
the Tabernacle, I 196. appears often, I 198. 


Chriſt laid it down, I 201,21. did not re- 
take it till the Covenant was performed, : BD 


227. the Heathens attributed it to the 
Light, I 232. P 2. 


Glaſſius cited, that Hebrew is neceſſary. to a 


Divine, K 190. why a plural Name for 
God with a Verb ſingular, K 347. that 
Light is a Type of Chriſt, FAA. 


C the inner one, P 352. R 196. its 


Hand in the Motion of the Earth, 197. 
may affect the Needle, 198. the Globe within 
the Antediluvian Earth, R 201—4. 


Globes, and their Atmoſpheres, P 21446. - 
be moved by the Air, P 216. 8 


God, who they are that ſet up another, B 260. 


K 355. M go. of Abraham, of Heaven, 


explained, B 38. 79. gives a View of his 
Diſpenſation to Elijab, B 202—4. His Do- 


minion, what, B 210. C 14—7. Produces 
Good out of Evil, B 248—52. is not Space, 
D 11—42, the Word God traced, E 13-7. 
F 55. known before Writing, E 745. K 
420. teaches Adam Language, E 75—8. 
the Names of God explained, F 3—77. M 
13, 6. whence our Ideas of his Preſence and 
Reſidence, H 24—30. 63—6. a Compa- 
riſon betwixt him and his Creatures. H 30- 
2. K 2175 only known by Revelation, G 


. 


2 
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5 39—41. K 4. why exhibited, by Beaſts, 
118. weeps for the /Zews, K 81. contri- 
ved every thing in Wiſdom, R 6. 


Gags, of the Heathens, divided into three 
Claes, Py | ws 
r an Emblem, M 2 33. th ; 
Government treated of, R 110-27, 
Grafting into the Olive, M 12 3. 


Gravity, ſet up by Dr. V. A 90. Things not 
ſorted according to it, underground, Agr. 
acted gently at the Reformation of the 
Earth, A 107. R 165. no Share in the 
Mbtion of the Paits of the Body, A 114. 

"knocked o' the Head by a Nodule, A 119. 
worſhipped as a God, G 558. ridiculed, P 
160. Compariſons. of Gravity, P 281% 7 


Gravitor, Chriſt, III. P 2. 

Groves ſacred, E 77 —81. 111—8. 
Gun-Po de er, P 192,3. 202,99. | 
6 uſſetizs ere Hebrew by iHlelt, I 394. 


. 
I Alauaſal, explained; F 10-2. 128. N 


303,6. 
Hawk, Emblem of a Seer, L 91. 


HJeathens took their Religion and Philoſophy 
from Believers, C 43. E 73—82. N 132. 
their State and Condition; H 54—8. Bp: 

OW 


& 4 r *. „ we ag 
— _ L . 
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bow their Apoſtaſy began, 1 62. their  Ig- 
norance, L 12 & ſeq. what they ed 
of their Gods, N 273. | 


Heaven, is a Plenum, not the Reſidence of 
| God and Angels, 441—3. Heaven of Hea- 


vens, what, A 44. the Worſhip of it uni- 


verſal, proved by Citations, D 19, 20. 97 
75. its Subſtance, what, D 46—53. Rab- 
| bies uſe Heaven for God, 77—80. repre- 


ſented in the Tabernacle, which is proved 


by Citations, D 81—8. its Powers re- 
claimed from Idolaters, C 43. E 78—82. 
is but a Machine, D 108—13. a Type of 
Trinity in Unity, E 181—214. K 220. 
P eſtimonies, F 223, 6. its Attributes di- 
vided into three Claſſes, G 411: its Matter 
made maſculine and feminine, G 413. 


Hebrew, the Language deſcriptive, A 36. 4 
216, not vague, G 224. K 278. other 


Languages will not conform to it, E 18— 
20. F 35. 54 & feq. K 313: the Nature 
of it, and ſome Miſtakes in the Tranſlation, 
C 17—31. each Word expreſſive of ſome- 
thing diſtinct, D 358. G 208. K 189. how 
Hebrew Words are to be taken, C 19-22. 
E 17,8. is the firſt Language, E 10445. 
its Roots taken from Ideas, E 148,9,56, 
76,7. G 2,3 222. H 28—30. K 189. 283. 
its Words in their firſt Senſe anſwer to what 
is ſaid of God, H 28—30. its Roots pre- 
ſerved, G 36,7. no more of it neceſſary, G 
3843. the T ongue preſerved by what 

4 _ confounded 
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ceonfounded other Tongues, G 61. the Lofts 


of it loſt the Jews their Religion and Philo- 


ſophy, and the Heathens theirs, G 68. 91- 


7. we have the beſt Tranſlations of it, G 


55 100. is not to be explained by Arabic, G 


200—11, is not explained by Chriſt, and 
why, I 320—;. it is Evidence againſt all 


the World, G 229. ought to be ſtudied 


by Teachers and Divines, from the Inſtance 


of a Pettyfogger, and Example of Mabo- 
metans, G 233—6. K 190. L 79. whence 


the Name, G 366. K 291. is become a 


Proverb, K 203. pointed Hebrew nothing 


akin to the written, K 256. its Pronuncia- 
tion loft, K 279. Conſonants had each a 
Sound, K 285. its Grammar thewn, K 


 289—305. 


Hecate with three Heads, K 39 3. 


; Hempta or Emot, K 385. 


Hermes, G 427. 

Heroes, what, N 2 3 7—9. 

Heifer, worſhipped, G 286—$, 
High-Lands, how formed, R 306. | 
High-Places, anly wrong in Form, B 10g. 
High- Prieſt, a Type, and ts Dreſs, K 434— 


+7- 


Hieroglyphicks, their Riſe, G re 1 396. 


varied in Time, (3 6. Authorities cited, 


8 455. 34. K 376. The Apocalypſe hiero- 


glyphica! „ 1 356. | 
e Hiſtorians, 


N * . hs r 7 gm ] . : 
n r — 
: 
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' Hiſtorians, the- Heathen, ignorant, G. 118. 
their Forgeries, G 119. 


Hope; typified by Salt, N 26. mattes Bap- 
- - tiſm effectual, N'28. what it is, N 38. 
41. makes all Chriſt did for us, ours, N 49. 


* "Horns, whar, D 50-1 3,26. ſounding wih 
. them, what, K 
Hundred, an emblematical Number, 2 68. 


« Hutchinſon, Mr. what he has ſhewn, 1 300. R 
1056. is not ſelf-ſufficient, I 299. pro- 
naounced mad by his Obſervators, T 417. 
| objected to as a Layman, I 419. hasdone 

as his Neighbour Wycliffe, I 422. not to 


be cited in a Sermon. 1-423. may be cited 


as well as the Rabbies, I 424. why he ſaw 
more than others, 431. deſpairs of five 
Sorts of Men, K 2. 


Hurt, nothing deſigned for our _ R: 3-6. 


7. 


ANNE S and Jambres, B 249. 
Janus, with four Heads, K 383. 
FR whence derived, 1 


5 Ideas, not innate, C 22—31. E 8,9. 96. not 


implanted, L 25. of ſpiritual Things only 
from Revelation, L 31. 


Idolatry, not explained at firſt, B 38. traced 
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thro” ſeveral Nations, B 45 & ſeg. its Pro- 
3 T 2 . 
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greſs, B 77. G 3. rcompartd: to Adult 
B 205.“ Texts directed againſt it, B 2 320 
Nuit ns the Law :neceflary;” B 246: was 
not worſhipping the ſolid Gabs, B gg. 

breaks thro? all the Ties of 9 Wy & 95.55 
is having other Aleim, K 363,6. 


| Jealous God's being ſo, explained, G 471 r. 

Jepbtbab's Dau ghter, N 
Jerom, whence he had his Hebrew, * 194; 

| n not Jerubaal, G 87. ee 

Jeroboùm s Calves, B 100-3 Aa 288. 


Nau their Types and Figures before thoſe of 
the Heathens, I 135. why vilified; B 21,2, 
miſtaken as to the Miracles in Egvpt, 
B 242. K 30. bleſſed whilſt they followed 
the Law, B 247: had Teleſcopes, D-141, 

ignorant after their Captivity, C 16. L. 

557. their Writings not to be tryſted, O. 

12. E 10. I 181. K 307. P 3. guilty of 
the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, - E 150; 
-(miſprinted 180.) their State from the 

. Captivity to Chriſt; and after, H 77. L 

55. have made Miſtakes and reaſoned up- 

on them, G 9. K 30. P '3. ſhy of diſco- 

vering what they no G 126, Apoſtate 
Fes no Authority, N 2 . 
their Traditions, K 33. 52 to be ſup- 
reſsꝰd by Princes, L 96. over- run the 
Hof, L 97. a Curſe on them for lid f 
Chriſt, I 179. ſome have turn'd Papiſts, 
182.-are not the Church of God, K 187. 
FF NO 1 with Pant, K 376- -8. 


Images, 


l. 
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lang es, Jorbidden;” B 81. G 4 1. Were 
not their Gods, B 825,9. bore the Names 
of their Gods, B 88. one Image had many 

Names, B 88, 9. ſome in Temples, ſome 
in Groves, B92. ſhew the Object of Wor- 
ſhip, B 98. were thought to have Power 
preſent in them, B 110, were carried about 
with them, B 171,2. that at Babel ſet up 
to the Light, G 21. Chriſt the Image o 
God, as Man, I 223. of God in Man, K 
342- 6: Images with many Tieads On 
Citations, K 380-406, | 


Imaginers, B 19-22. their Riſe, B "Y "> 

rectly oppoſite to Revelation, B-264. L 2, 

their Notions have perverted Chriſtians, 

C S 178. make but one Perſon in the Eſ- 
Tence, G 23S boi. eo « 4x 


i Imagination, a Temple to it, E 454. * 
Impulſe; how performed, P.212. Sei 
Incenſe, I 167. M 259. G ſeq. I, 
Inſtincts, of Creatures properly ſuited, R 10. 

' & ſeg. 86, 7. of Man adapted for his Good, 
R 77-86. the Inſtinct of Love, R 86. in 
Parents towards their Young, R 95,8. in 
Children towards their Parents, R 101. 
Goſpel Duties founded upon them, R 106. 
ceale at Death, R 155. 


Inſtitution, firſt and ſecond, what, I 50. 


Inſects, their * | Breed and Feed, R 47- 
pe” | 
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Heradiarion; divided to Three, I you's: 9! 
* bh: the Name, what, 114. ö 
Jah d eme, what, 1214. 

| «Jubilee .explained, N 92. 

Hao, HH O Lions, K 4. N 
Jupite, Wirk thre Heads, K iS Ivin 
ith Women, * 237. 555. 1 7 5 
ftice,, What, 1 1860 9. 

ee cited, K « 382 2. 


\ 
x 
k 38. F N 
1 » I 
. * 0 
g * 9 « #3 5 1 
p k , 
y TY & 4 4 6: . 0 
F F 4 > > Fan * 


Krege cited; D 534- 45. H 205-47. 
> inthe Notes, D 540, 4. 

Ke or the Kingdom of Heaven, N 167— 
73. 

*. the Zabii ſcethed i in its Mother $ Milk, 

e933 8 491. 539. N 

: Killas Stone, R 33254: ne i 

Kings, Fradi rion of one ts come, G 398. 

ng, N 109, 79. a Caſe of a 

g aft Se 5 M 21. a King holds 
under Chriſt, N * Aa a typical Officer, M 
82-96. 

Kitts, nam̃ed after their Gods, 8 87500. G 
93,4. N 129. thoſe of our Chronologers, 

What, G 22,460. a Diſſertation on them, 
107. Emblematical Actions performed 


co 
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5 tbem, N 113. & ſeq. were embalmed, 
7. worſhi 7 crowned, Sc. N 124. 

kad Gifts offered to them, N 125. were 
roy and Aeim, N 126-31. ere anoint- 
ed, N 132. Texts, 1730. own „ Hea- 
tberifh and Chriſtian, their Power, N 207. 

- Kingdom, defined, N 144-8. 182,95. Chriſt's 
predicted, N 15 Texts about it, N 
154-61. 177-82. My Kingdom not of this 


World, N 182- 116. the Text con rued, | 


N 196,7. Kingdom a Church diſtin- 
guiſhed, N 203. whence it was, G 399. 
Kircher cited, D 5 34. 


Know, God how known, G 339-40. Jeho- 
yah to be known, G 342. 


| Knowled ge, in Religion, how far neceſſary, 
R 150-2,7. has been moſtiy looked oy. in 
the wrong Place, K 3. | 


L. 


AKESi in the North how Formed, R 

r 

Language, the ſame at firſt, G 27-30. when 

diſtinct ones, G 81-3. all but Hebrew im- 

perfect, G 109-13. 

Laugh of Jove, what, D 274; * | 

Lays nat new, B 207,18. K 9. 88. 167. its 
ſeveral Parts conſider'd, B 209-16: H 71- 
3. K 116. not political, B 216-8. in Op- 


poſition 
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| poſition to Imaginers, B 219-22, its Buſi- 
| wi, B 243. Law of Nature, its Riſe, G 
129. Law of Nature objected to, L 45 K 
a 1 — the Law is the ſame as the Covenant, 
and its Terms explained, K 114-21. a 
Shadow, and expreſſed under ſenſible Ideas, 


K 121. ſeq. 446, 7. under borrowed 


Names, K 128. how evaded, K 135-8. in 
our Members, what, R 138. in our Minds, 
XR 140. ; 
Leibnitz and others cited about the Cauſe of 

Motion, H 263—8. : 


Leproſy is Pride, N 99. 


Light, what and where, A 21,2. D 176996 
P33. Teſtimonies cited, A 21,2. D199. 

Dividing it from Darkneſs, A 23. D 221 
236. called good, A 22. D 219. 454. 
called Day, A 25. D 236, 9. its Forma- 
tion, D 180—3. its Actions and Effects; 
D 207 —21. P 37. 43. tranſlated to the 
Orb of the Sun, D 356—66. foreign Te- 

ſtimonies, D 364, 5. a Machine to divide, 

D 367—72. its Uſes in the Declination 

and Seaſons, D 409—20. 44054. G 
299. acts on the Earth, D 420—7. is Spi- 
rit melted, D 42445. the greater and leſſer 
Flux. D 430—3. wants many Checks, D 
+345—55- à Type of Chriſt, F 2079—14. 
G 294. Teſtimonies, F 209,1 2—4. was 
a" rejected in Egypt, G 285. its Action a 

Type of what Chriſt will do in raiſing the 
B. 7.7 I 11. the Cauſe of Weight, I 24, 2. 


P43. 
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1 one of the wonderful Agents, 12 1. 
has the Adminiſtration, with a Citation to 
prove it, I 28. Idea of Chriſt from it, I 
225. Chriſt called fo, in Oppoſition to 
: Types, I 271. - Light of Nature not 
a God, L 14 & ſeq. pervades hiv Barth; 
'P 45. not Parts o the C Candle or Fuel, P 
189. 
Lights and Perfecllon, K 437% vided * 
the Jews, K 443. 
Lightning, not accounted for, 1 8 
Lion, an Emblem of Chriſt, I 131. couchant 
in the Fire of the Sacrifice, I 132. acts 
alone, I 397. prevails, I 398. ſacred as 
-mong the Heathens; K 3922. 
Liturgy, deficient in reſpect of Philoſophy, 
"GO 
Loads, R 181. 269. compiled by means of 
Water, R 297. | 
Loadſtone, G 12 1. known to the Greeks, 6 
122. Hints and Conjectures about the 
Cauſe of its Attraction, P g0;5—52. 
Lord's-Prayer, commented upon, N 148- 524 
200. | 


Love of God, R 149,50. 
Lotot borpe, Dr. referred to, A 116. 
Ladus Helmontii, A 101. 


Lumps and Maſſes of Stone on the Tops of 
Ads, and thence in a Train 2 the 
Sea, R 264. prove there was Ground once 
kigher, R 2 96. 
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NM. 


AC HIN E, the Air worſhipped : as 
8 iuch, G 469. 


Magicians, mimick Moſes, but yield, B 144- 


are Prieſts, B 93. impoſe on Pharaob, 
as our Philoſophers do now, B 249. 1 


Magnetiſm, looſe about its Cauſe, P 303-42. 


 Mahomet, (> 97,8. 179. . mee G 9 5 ooh : 
how ſet up, K 201. L 58. 


Man, his firſt State, E 25. R 15,7 a com- 
pound of Body and Soul, E 47. PI3. 
knew himſelf a Compound, E 105-9. not 
perfect, but dependent, and in a State of 
Trial, E 57,8. R 18—22. 144. firſt Man's 
Perfection, what, E 59—62. his Evi- 
dence and Learning, E 63—72. 96. 104. 
always upon an Equality as to Evidence, E 
82. M 37. believing in God, juſtifies 
God and his Way, £5 vice versd, E. 93—5. 

firſt Man underſtood Nature, E 149. his 

Fall, E 172—82. M 46. R 142—5. his 

Sentence, E 191—9. 1s clothed by God, 

E 202—45. like one of the Aleim, E 258. | 

his Duty and Service in Paradiſe, H 32— 

46. his State from the Fall to the Flood, 

H 53. from the Apoſtaſy at Babel, 7g— 

89. is the Property of Chrilt, and Why, 

I 167. Son of Man, explained, I 235. 

his Abilities, what, L 35 & ſeg. R 127 G | 

ſeq. has received all he has, M9 & /e. 

was at the Will of the Creator, M 11. 

made 
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made liable to be deceived, and Why, M 
18. his Love not to be forced, M 19,21. 


at his Fall wanted four Things, M 47,8. 


muſt voluntarily renounce' Satan, M 51,2. 
can reaſon upon borrowed Ideas, P 13,4. 
why born naked and helpleſs, R 89. five 
Sorts are to be deſpaired of, K 2. 


Mangey, Dr. his Edition of Philo, 1 117. 
Manna, what, B 197. G 406. 

Marble, why veined, R 30, 24. 

Marriage, at firſt, B 210. neceſſary, and 


Why, R 89- -95. of the Heavens with the 


Earth, G 413. abuſed by ns R 93. 
Marrying of Relations, R 9, 8. | 


Maſclef, his Method of reading Hebrew ob- 

jected to, K 260-7 5581. has not ſtated the 
Caſe, K 287. 

Maſorets, their Authority rejected, K 2645 
1 5 

_ Maſſes of Stone formed at the Flood, R 168, 
Ses. 

Mathematicks, H 222. & ſeq. 


Matter, its Creation, A 3,5. D 37-46. P 17. 


not diviſible in infinitum, D 37. 424. Mat- 
ter of the Heaven, what, D 46-53. P 17. 


Its Uſes, P 1. & ſeq. its Accidents, P 21. 


190. not compretile, P 207. how it o- 
beys God's Commands, P 210-2, 


Meat, ſpiritual, M 317. | 
Mede cited about the Cherubim, I 393. 
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Melchizedeck, B 113, 6. 210, 46. 


Meni, what, a Preedamite, G 52 2. Menes, 
_ G 460. Meon, G 459. 

Mercury, with three Heads, K 387. its ri- 
ſing and falling in the Glaſs, P 268. 


Mercy-ſeat explained, I 129, 31. 


Metals, Ores and 8 pars lodged in veius R 
178-80. ſplit and crack'd, R 184. where 
and how found, R 185-90. 


Metallick Matter, how transferred into "I 
EFiſſures, R 311-21. lodged there before 
the Waters went off, 331. and before Soil, 
Sc. came into them, 344. not always 
known by their Colour in the Strata, 345. ; 


Metamorphoſes, G 443. 


Mind, its Abilities and Manner of bing, E 
36. & ſeq. R 128-37. its Pleaſures, R139. 
its F aculty not decried by the Author, 8 
456. 

Mines in Africa how to get Air into them, 
R 237,8. 

3 Directions how to proceed in Africa 


3. & ſeq. how to find what Fiſſures 
— moſt Lietal' in them, R 352. 


Miniſters of the Church, what Power they 
have, N 210. 


Miracles, thoſe in Egypt the Foundation of 
Revelation, B 126. K 165. each of them 
to ſhew the Power of God in ſome Parti- 

cular, B 125,6,31. G 250. over the Ele- 
13 B 12759 to convince Idolaters, 5 
12 
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128. G 344. are Evidence of the Bible, | 


B 1238,82. 242, 50. G 341. K 65. God's 


Deſign in them, B 134, 5. G 250, 1. are 


not to be underſtood till the Air be under- 


ſtood, B 136-9. the ſeveral Miracles con- 


ſider'd, B 139-201. are the Evidence for 
Moſes and Chriſt, B 242. why thoſe in the 
New Teſtament different, G 252. not per- 
formed by the Name Jehovah, K 65. or 
by Magic, K 69. Sham ones uſed by the 


Church of Rome, K 80. theſe of our Lord 


acknowledged by the Jews, K 84. 
Mithras, the Mediator, K 384. 
Molock, G 472-4. | by 


Morality, its Nature and Uſe, H 66—70. 
not the Qualification for hereafter, - ibid. 


and 88. N 249. the firſt Temptation in 
another Shape, I 52. i 


NMorinus cited and cenſured, G 160. 240. 
Morning, A 25. 
Motion, the higheſt Attribute, G 420. does 


not require a Vacuum, P 171. 206. not 


performed by Gravity, Cc. P 172. 


Meſes, what his Hiſtory contains, K 8. 22. 
216, M 35, his Writings Proof of a 
God, B 16. was inſpired, B 19, K 7. ne- 


ceſſary to ſend him into Egypt, B 124. his 


Rod why uſed, B 124-5. K 73. a God to 
Pharaob, B 156. Antiquity on his Side, 
B 269. his Crime what, B 181. his De- 


ſign in writing, B 244-7. aſſerts the Supe- 
riority of God over the Air, D 109. P 47. 


ſays 
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_ fays all that the other Prophets ſay, K 10, 
1. the Evidence of his Writings, K 12-8. 
23, Writ for Men of Senſe, 19-23. a Pa- 
rallel betwixt him and Chriſt, M 165-82. 
xenewed all the former Types, M 330. 


N. 


\7ABOTH, his Story, F 170-2, 
Naked, Adam and Eve fo, E 177 
18 1. Scripture Meaning of the Word, 2 
Name, all done in and to the Name of 
Chrift, with the Texts, I 138-60, 70. ſaid 
to be ſtole out of the Temple, K 66. Mi- 
racles performed with, K 65. 82. . 
Names, thoſe of God taken from the mate- 
rial Agents, G 241, 2. P 31. the Heavens 
ſo called, G 258. P 31. all material Pow - 
er in them, P 42. in what Senſe ſaid to 
be deſtroyed, G 266. Texts about ſhaking, 
them, G 267. are pure, and do purify, 
G 363. thoſe of Levi, Sc. applied to 
Chriſt, I 210. thoſe of God choſe with 
Propriety, I 262. Rules about the Names 
of God from the Rabbies, K 30). are ap- 
plied to the Cherubim, not the Ark, K 
416. & ſeg. their joint Operation give an 
Idea of joint Will in the Aleim, N 233. 
Nature, its Operations mechanical, and at- 
tributed to God, A 43. a Cant Word a- 
mong th Heathen, L 40. its eternal Law 
Fe 7 bhbjected 
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objected to, L 45. the State of par R 


1— 160. 
Newgate, 1 416. 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, his ſubtile Spirit, D 42-5. 


his and Clarke's Space, D 7-42. whence he 
bad his Notions, D 533. no Philoſopher, 


E 4. bis general Scheme, H : 30-5. re- 


jets Light and Spirit, H 136, his Con- 
traditions, H 139-44. how he Wray 


Philoſopher, H * 8. his God, the Aug 


one Perſon, H 148-61, G 327. 1 65. Ci- 


tations about his God, H 161-84. 1 63. 


his Notions abſurd, H 183-91. knew not 


the Cauſe of Motion, 191-4. breaks the 
third Commandment, 194. his Ignorance 


of Hebrew, 197-202. rejects a Plenum, 
202-8. his Projection, 208-13. Gravity 


and occult Qualities, H 213-22, his Ma- 


thematicks, 222-32. his Philoſophy long 
neglected, when and why cried up, 
H 233-5. Alterations and Additions in 
the ſeveral Editions, 235-8, 47, 0 
302-6. ſtole his Farce, H 207-47. pre- 
tends there are two Powers, P 289. 


Nimbus, what, K 476. 
Nimrod, a mighty Hunter, B 31-3. 
NMoab's Ark, how preſerved, R 302. 


Nodules, a Diſproof of Gravity, A 118, 9. 
Gravity knocked of the Head by a No- 
dule, A 119. Nodules and Maſſes at the 
Flood how formed, R 168. 3559. ſplit 
and cracked, 183. 


een 
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Northumberland, Earl of, his Patent cited; 


3 


O AK, an Emblem, E 263 & ſe G 2 390: 
che religious Regard paid to it, E 277- 
88. its Name in Hebrew, I 331. K 319. 


| Oath, G 388. K 310. not underſtood now; 
L 102. what makes i it binding, L 104-6. 


Obſervatories, G 549. 


Obſervators, their Drift, I 277. | Philo cited 

by them, I;279. not Evidence, I 285. 
call Mr, Hutchinſon Madman, I 417. their 
Education makes them Atheiſts, I 419. 


act as the Pope does, I 421. their Scheme 
came from the Devil, I 427. 


. Odours at Buryings, N 120. 


Offerings, were from the firſt, B 23. if 
applied, B 25. 6 


Olive and Oil, ſacred, E 21 3-18. M . 
an Emblem of the Eſſence, M 117—37. 
Graffing into it, M 123. , defective as an 
Emblem, M 127. Citations about Oil, M 

| 7. uſed typically and in Food, M 

38. kills Serpents, and how it operates, 

M 144—8. one of the Three that bore 

Witneſs, M 151. typifies Chriſt and the 
Holy Ghoſt, M 151—6. its firſt Uſe to 

anoint, M 158. forced Confeſſions of the 

AR, M 160. what Oil ſignified, M 


19 — 
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193-6. why poured upon. the Leper, N 


99- 
Oliver, would not ſpare a Blaſphemer, L 108. 


Onions, why worſhipped, G 262. why luſt- 


ed after, Q 29. 

Operation of the Air, the Heathen God, B 
109. G 246,7. God rivalled with it by 
Pharaoh, B 130. it the Conteſt in Egypt, 
B 171. the general Conteſt, with the Texts, 
B 223—6. 

Oral Tradition confuted, K 139 & ſeq. 204. 


Orders, on the Columns, Q 58 & K. of 
Men to teach, neceſſary, R 28. 


Owl deſcribed, L 92—6. M 365. 


. 
* 
0 
P. 
0 


Paints an Emblem of Chriſt, G 419, 

M 232. a Branch carried in their 
Hands at the Feaſt of Tabernacles, G 420. 
an Emblem of Support, Q 57 


Paradiſe [See Eden.] E 107. N 51. G 462. 
K 233. 


Parents, their Affection to their Voung, R 
ſhould not hoard too much for their 


25. 
Children, R 99. the Rich neglect their 


Children, R 99-101. 

Partridge, ſounds her Name unn the 2 
#6 ; al CURL" 

X Ea paſſover. 
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Paſſover, B 162,3. M 2716. eaten_ by 
| 12 M 279. eaten 2 Jeſus, M 328. 

ved the 1ſraelites in Egypt, M 304—8. 
Time of eating it, fettled, M 327. 


Paul, his Peder, N 162 & fe. 


Peat Earth, how collected, R 299—zor. 


Perfections, a Chapter under that Word, N 


242. the Word defined, N 343. the Per- 
fection of Creatures, 244. of Chriſt, 246. 
of the Eſſence, 249. of the Types, 254. 


Perfume, the ſweet, I 167. M 264. 


Peter, his Supremacy, N 161—76.—not the 


Apoſtle of the Gentiles, but St. Fwy 
168, 


Phaleg cited, A 37. $1. G 138. 


Phenicians, G 501, their Obſervations pre- 
ſerved, G 198. 


Philo Judæus, cited about the Flood, A 87. 
111. an Account of him, I 54. 62. cited, 
from 55, to x17. his Account of the T be- 
rapeutæ, I 56. cenſured, 57. M 236. A- 
bes Murder, I 58. dn Efſeans, I 58. 
his Hypocriſy, of deſcribes God as the 
Heathens did the Air, and Clarke and 
Newton from him, I 635. his Arch- 
Pen: 71—4, Potentates, 75. 113,6. of 

| fie Creation of the Type, 76. Deſcrip- 
tion of the Type, 77. of the firſt and ſe- 
cond Name, 79,80. runs himfelt a-ground, 
and his Aim, 81. allegoriſeth on Abra- 
bam and Sarah, 8 2. on che Word of God, 


84—7 
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84—7. the third Nome, 88. ſupernu- 
merary Beings, 89. Concluſions drawn 
from him, 95. outdone by the Moderns, 

firſt Perverter of the Scriptures, 408. 
evades the Tabernacle, M 2 35. cited about 
the Expanſion, P 27—9. about the Du- 
rableneſs of Things, P 50. 


Philoſophers, the Creek were Thieves, A 40- 
6 120: Men better Philoſo wah formerly 
than now, B 13. the modern play the 


Jugglers with us, P 16,7. their Opinions 
about the World, various, P 159. 


Philoſophy, Moſes's Buſineſs with it, B 1+ 
18. 236. Moſes's not new, B241. every 
body has a Philoſophy, B 263, is in the 
| Bible, B 19. C and D throughout, not 
known he Revelation, F 44,5. H 
73. Heathens tock theirs from Believers, 
C43. E 78—82. that and Heathen Re- 
ligion, one, G 115. B 255. diſcouraged 
by the firſt Chriſtians, B 257. the modern 
ſhould be diſcouraged, B 258. E 171,2. 
the modern ridiculed, P 1606. the true 
laid buried till Jately, B 257,8. revealed 


do prevent ſuch Whims as the Moderns have 


ſet up, B 266,7. D x. the preſent aſſigns 
no Cauſe of Motion, C 3. its Knowledge, 
how loſt, Hyg. its State at the Coming 
of Chriſt, H 78,9. 89. 91,7. Succedane- 
uns to ſupply | its Place, H 99. hath rob- 

bed Matter of its Mechaniſm, H 99—105. 
X 2 — * Pam- 


9 
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a Pamphlet, titled, The Philoſophy, &c. 
confuted 3 8 7 | £ 


Pierius Hiercg. cited, G 73. 
Pillar of Darkneſs and Light, B 172. 


Pillars, why ſet up, Q81—6. 


Pike, R 6r. 

Plagues in Egypt were Bleſſings to Mankind, 
B 294. 

Poets, their Miſchief, G 95. 124. 


Points, K 143—7. the Fews laſt Shift, K 
153. deſigned to evade the Text, K 155. 


2437,88. eie and falſe, K wa þ why 


adopted , by Proteſtants, K 195—8. con- 
tended for by Buxtorf and others, K 264-8. 
L 63. 


Pomegranates, G 30g. on the Columns, 4 


59. 65. 
Pope, aſſumes what doth not belong to him, 
N 173 & /eq. 


Poplar, was the Frankincenſe-Tree, M 257. 


Porch, Q 76 


Pede Hin en M 13. 


Preſſure, of the Spirit and Light, P 51. 69, 
2653. Difference of Preſſure, 281. 


Prey, Chriſt and the Adverſary ſuch, M289. 
Pride, it made the Angels Devils, L 22. 


 Prigecux cited, G 74: 


Prieſt, 


+: NDEX 65 th Matter. 


Prieſt, a Type of Chriſt, M 71. 81. 197. his 

third and laſt Part, M 269. was to eat of 
the Sacrifice, as the People's Repreſenta- 
tive, M273. 

Printing, its Uſe, G 195. 

Projection, P 257. 

Promiſes of God, to the Jews, what, G 248, 

9. to Man all along, R-145. 


| Prophecies, to the Fews and Gentiles, G 252. 
co all, G 254. 


Prophet, not ignorant of a future State, B 
222. before Moſes, M 62. a Typical 
Officer, M 6 371. Chriſt the Prophet, 
M 160—4. 


Proſelytes to the Jews, fourfold the Children 
lin. 
Proteſtants, adopt the Points and Jewiſh 


Traditions, K 257. L 6 12. and are 3 
them now, L 70. 


Pſalms, N 274, to the End. Predictions in 
them not elſe ere, N 276. fifteen Pſalms 
of * 7. Sing a Plalm, what, 
27758. how read, and by whom, 278— 
$0. their Intent how perverted, 281,2. 
not about David's private Affairs, 2825. 
belong to none but Chriſt, 28;—7, the 
Word Pſalms explained, 287. ſpoke to 

and of Chriſt, to inform him, 289—95. 
writ under borrowed Names, Sc. 291,2. 
are ingerlocutory, 296—8. the Particulars 
they contain, 299. an Heroick Tragedy, 

300. 
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$2 borrow Ideas from the Actions of the 


ames, 301. from the Jewifo Hiſtory, 
301. their Uſe, 302. theif Titles, 302-4. 
the Extract out of them, 307. & ſeq. 


Punic Tongue, how formed, G 63. 
Purgatory, N 38. 


he On 362. C ſeq. God promiſes us 
» G.370,3: 8 G 371-3. all Men 

K for one, G 364,7, 93. M 7 
rents adviſed to purify their Children, G 
385. was not to be cut off to other Aleim, 
G 387. a better Purifier, I 166. the Dif! 
pute about his being to be cut off, I 4x0, r. 
Diſpute about the Derivation, I 411. 
_ Chriſt's Body and Blood in the Sacrament 
ſuch, and the Texts cited, M 335.4 8 


. 


Purifieation, the Terms of 1 it, G 384. n 
tary on God's Side, and Man free to ac- 
cept it, G 385. to be imitated by Mp, 
G 387. what a Breach of it is, G 390. 


Hyritæ how preſerved in Clay and Chalk, and 
not in e, R 352. 


Q | 
3 bn ERT E S, about Idolatry, B 260. 
. 2 


Quails, worſhipped, B 176. 


Onaters. 
SHAKE yn 


758. Pa- 
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Quakers, Obſervations upon them, L. 19-2; 
98-102. their Pretence to Inſpiration; , N 
. | | 


w* 


R. 


RABBI, one cum d Jeſuit, G 218, the 


Word falfely applied, I 136. 386. a 


Qyparrel among them about Tradition, K 


181-5. they claim Infallibity, K 186. ma- 
ny turned Chriſtians, and taken Ordeis; 
I. 66. : 
Rainbow, K 473. | 

Raicli pleas d with Moſes, M 159. 
Reading, the Author's where, A 120. 


Reaſon, its Inability, L 15. & ſeg. 24, f. its 


Uſe, L 18. 103. the Deity has no need of 


it, L. 19. cannot diſcover God, L 21. 48. 
eternal Reaſon, L 42. | 


- Reaſoners, now-have no clearer Light than 
formerly, L 43. | 

Rebounds, how performed, P 247. ED 

Recapitulation, I 50. L 1-9. 113. H 6. & 

ſeq: — 

Redeemer, explained, I 340. 

Reflection of Light, P 110-30, | 

Reformation of the Earth, A 85-8. r03-10- 

Regeneration, N 49. is the Effect of Bap- 

tiſm N57. „ 
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Rellgion of Nature, L 37,8. 


Relation (eternal) of Things, L 425,3. 
Repreſentative Names, I 210. 


Repulſion, ridiculed, P 162. 


Revelation, ro Moſes, concerns all Men, af 
all Times, A 1. was neceſſary, B 1249. 
E 95. its Truths lay dormant, B 40. was 

the Source of all Knowledge before Wri- 


ting, and ſince, E 75. G 9. 90. what it 


is, K 6. conveyed by Signs, E 95-105- 
G 4. | 


Reverberatory Furnace, P 191. 


Revolution of the Heavens or Air, D 50 
24. Teſtimonies cited, 318, 9. 


Ribs of different Ore in the ſame Vein, R 


287. 
Righteouſneſs, Jehovah is our's, 1 191. G 
546. 


River of Eden, what, E 13527 40. its four 
Heads, E 140 to (as it is miſpaged) 136. 


Rocks at Land accounted for, R 290. 


8. 


GABBATH, why, B 209. C 36. G 
" 405. M 42. neglected by the Jeus, C 
36. its — H 35- Teſtimonies 
cited, H 36. 


| Cine, 


INDEX of the Matter. 1 


Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Chriſt, 7 


M 295. to the End; inſtituted; M 332-5 


the general Idea given, M 358. we muſt 
join in the Revenge, 35), 9,3. a Citation 


from Clem. Alex. M 360. is our ſpiritual 
Support, ibid. what it is to diſcern che 


Lord's Body, 362. is a Memorial, ex- 


plained at large with Texts, M 363, vo- 92. 
The Plain Account cenſured, M 365-8. 


Sacraments, are but aeg PEPE LG B 102. 
what thoſe were they had before Chriſt, M 


295. & ſeq. are neceſſary, M 297. 369. 
Sacrifice, inſtituted, B 24. E 202-10. 219- 
29,37 K 69. M * miſapplying it 
brought the Flood, B 25. Satan's Deſign 
in m. flapplying it, B 122. " gelites forbid 
to ſacrifice in Et, B 123, 4. ſeveral Sorts 
of it, Sc. why, B 131. 211-5. M 211. 
& ſeq. 286. its chief End, G 284. 498. 
F 146. not taken from Idolaters, K 94. 


was Food for God and. Man, with Texts, 


M 286-8. 322-5. 
Sadduces, an Account of them, L 32. 


Salmon, R 60. 


Salt, G 367. uſed in Baptiſm, N 19-28. its 
Uſe in purifying Metals, N 20. ſigniſies 
Hope, NN 26. Salt not to be in the Water 
now, N 36. gives Reliſh to Food, N 63. 


Samel, or the Devil, worſhipped by the ers, 

G 290. 
Scriptures, not intelligible without Moſes's 
Philoſophy, B 134. C 31- -6. arc the 
5 T - In; 


= ray * & * 


3 - n 3 
N 8 - 
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5 . B 255. what. they inform us of, 
| 4p & ſeg. account for Motion, C 3¹˙6. 
* iloſophically written; C 3-6. H 5-9. 

.- 03; the Author's Method in explaining 

them, C 6-31. the Clergy” s Neglect of 
them, C 33,4. 41. are Written hierogly- 
phically, C 13. not to be tranſlated into 
Greek, H 77-8. 91-2. are Letters between 
Father and Son, G 245. Why ſo neglect- 
ed, L 71-2. are the Evidence of Chriſtia- 
nity, M 5,6. 

Sanhedrim, confuted, K 156-60,3. 334. gi- 
ven up by the Jeton, K 169. 


Saul, his Body hung up as a Trophy, G 


436. A 

Satan, Satanion, ee. L 3: - 

Seas, A 49,50, Texts, ibid. 
-Seeds, how preſerved at the Flood, R 30 J- 
Seeing and Colours, P 86-109. 

Samſon his Seven Locks, G 294. 

Scurvy of the Soul, L 50. 


Senſes, their Abilities and Uſes, F-4.R 129. | 


liable to be impoſed upon, Pig. their 
Pleaſures, R 138. 


Septuagint, a bad Tranſlation, G 69. I 325.4 
no Philoſophy in it, G 126,97. not ap- 
| proved by Ckrift, 1 288. the Jews faſt for 

it, K 155. its Uſe in conſtruing Hebrew, 
K 199. | 

Settlement, Hebrew FORTY compar'd to 
one, I 326. 


Seraph, 
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Seraph, Chriſt, Seraphim and Serapis, G 


313. K 375-81. 
Serpent, ſacred, G 312. it hurts for Mif- 


chief Sake, K 376. the braſen ee ä 


3576. 
Seven, an emblematical Number, 2 53 
Sbecinab, what, I 43; 


Shells, are Evidence of a Pifſolution, A 98. 
the "Author! 's diſpoſed of by Dr. Woodward, 
by Will, A gg. not in Fiſſures, A 198, in 
Strata how, R 231-5. 279 85 352. in 
ſome Places are periſhed, R 328. 


$hilah, defined, I 29. 30. 


Shoads, R 232. how diſcover'd formerly, 
Re 248,9. Directions to diſcover them, 2 50, 
they lie in a Train, R 268. 


Shrubs and Plants of foreign Growth found 


in Strata here, R 205. 

Silu, its Etymology, I 210. 

Similitude, which God takes, G 272-6. 
Simon, Pere, encouraged by a late King, I 


222. offers to buy the Power of confer- 
ring the Holy Ghoſt, L 34. | 


e what, L 5445. 

Sin, Chriſt Sin for us, with the Texts, I I9, 
425. G 546. 

Slate, R 334. 

Soap, G 362. 


Y 2 Society, 
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Society, neceſſary from our Wants, R 30-8. 


103-5. our Vices promote it, R 108. Na- 
ture adapted to promote it, R 2. | 


. „Sa their Crimes, B 118. with che Texts 


about it, 119-21. 
Softneſs, majeſtick, in St Joby, 199. 
Sol, with three Heads, K R 
Solidiey and Fury, Accidents, P 20. & 
1 | 
Solomon, his Judgment, B 121. 
Somerſet, Duke of, L 75. 


bs > Parable of the younger Son, G 133-6. 
Son of Man, explained, I 237,51. of 
God, I 242. M 315, of David, 124657 by 
e K 339. 


Soul, an Image of God, G 390. its Abilities 
and Manner of acting, 2 36-47. P 90 
R 16. 129-37. b 


Space, what, D 7-9. not infinite, 11-32. not 
in Moſes s Account, B 43. whence the No- 
tion of it, D 533. H 287. a Cafe put a- 
bout Space, P 2 3 Space and Place diſtin- 
guiſhed, P 174. . 


Spar, Maſſes of it above Ground, prove the 
Ground was once * pe R 266, in Croſs 
Bars, 85 2 Spars how formed, | 

337. 
Spans, three torn off the Earth, A 63. 
Spencer, reproved, D 4. 244. H 220. ited 


about the Cherubim, K 496. about Urim 
and 
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and Thummim, K 443. & ſeg. about the 
Types, K 448. Angels, 450. 
Spider, an Emblem, G 425. Fe 
Spirit, what, A 12-6. P 32. the Cauſe of 
Motion, A 15. D 150-75. P 35. its brood- 
ing, A 16. its paſſing over the Earth, A 
85,6. its Effects in paſſing, A 87. repre- 
ſented by Wind, B 203. God Lord of it, 
B 223. how formed at firſt, D 6. its Ac- 
tions, D 124-50. Teſtimonies cited, D 
156-64. a Type of the Holy Spirit, F 214. 
I 221, worſhipped, with the Texts, G 
309-18. to worſhip in Spirit, explained, I 
268-71. its Exiſtence not admitted, I 415. 
Spirit and Light preſs on every Side, P 44, 
5. 51. 69, | 
Star, the Star, G 307. aStar, K 470. 
Stars, the fixed, reflect moſt Light, D 448. 
Stone, a ſacred Emblem, G 417. 


Strata, of the Earth, how formed, R 166-8. 
279. an Objection, R 170. ſome thick, ſome 
thin, 175. divided into Fragments, 182. 
thinneft near the Surface in midland Coun- 
ties, R 263. their Situation changed at the 
Diſruption, 271. Shells in them, 279-83. 
their ſhrinking, R 307. & ſeq. why diffe- 
rent on one Side of a Valley from the 
Earth, R 286. thoſe under Gills, horizon- 
tal, 349,51. heavier lie above the lighter, 
353. their Subſidence and Formation, 


354. 
Strength, 
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Strength, claimed to God from the Names, 
G 350-3. with the Texts, 335˙. 417. 
Sun, Stand thou ſtill, explained, B 199. fixed 

in the Center, D 54. 76. 197. 432, 3,62, 


88. What it is, D 459-68. whence the 


Mliſtake of its Motion, D 457,83. Teſti- 
monies cited, D 46871, 487-97. the 
Word uſed confuſedly by us, D47m==87. 


Support, all Creatures want it, M 295 & 
ſeq. What it is to Man, M 314 & ſeg. 
Swallows and Inlets, A 46, 


T. 


: Tagged, 147. of Witneſs, 1185 Jes 
Contents conſider d, M 3718. 
a Figure of Chriſt, M 215. N98. 


Tabernacles, E 231—63. N 83. a * 
of the Heavens, G 472. 


Table or Altar, M310 & Vel. the Texts 
Cited, M 314,21. | 
Tables, the two of Stone, with the Texts, G 
7556. Aﬀronomical, G gs 434. 
Taliſmans, G 145. 


Talmud, K 161. | 3 
Teleſcopes, recover'd, H 224. 
Temple, many, but only one God among the 


Heathens, G 246, 7. why God had but one, 
'Y 328,9. two in Philo's Allegory, I 109. 


Ten, 


IN DEA of the Matter. 
| Ten, a ſacred Number, Q 69, TS 
Terab baniſhed, B 34—8. 

Terminus, a God, B 99. 


Teraphim, G 431,2. E 166. K . 
Chriſtianity contained in them, G 45254. 

N 

Teſtament, the Old, a Hiſtory not to be re- 

. peated, the New a Reference to it, I: 318- 

21. 

Fetber, G 434. 


Thales, cited about Water, A 18. 
Three, an Obſervation on it, K 3 51. 


Tin-Load above the Stone, R 274. 


Toland, his Deſign, H 273. his Pantbeiſticon 
x: cited, 276—300. ſhews the Heathens made 
the Air their God, II 284—7. ſhews a 


Miſtake in our Divines about God, 286. 

| ſhews the Moderns to be Hypocrites, I 

255: 

Tongues, confounded, B as the Deſign 
- of confounding them, B 31. 127. G 67. 

not confounded at Babel, G 12. 25. the 
third Sort, G 63. 85. 


Totty-ſtones, R 274. 


Traditions, thoſe of the Jes ſince Chriſt, 
forged, K 34. 55. contended for by their 
Rabbies, K 35—47. what could be ex- 
pected from them, K 47—z1. Cautions 
TN them from Holy Scripture, K 48— 
9 be deteſted by all Men, K 


524. 
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52—4. 177. could not be handed down 
by Word of Mouth, K 55 —9. calculated 
to evade the Truths of che Bible, K 61. 
140, 61. their firſt Deſign in them, what, 
K 61. e their ſecond Deſign, K 
62. 85. 138. their third Deſign, K 63. 
138. forged ſince the Completion by Chriſt, 
K 149. borrowed by the Church of Rome, 
. K' 151,93. L 60,1. none written till Rab- 
bi Jebudab, K 165. they out-do the Story 
of St. Patrick, K 176. how compoſed, K 
178. follow different Rabbies in different 
Caſes, K 179. condemned by the Popes, 
and why, K 195—9. the great Miſchief. 
they have done, K 208. the ſeven Things 
created before the World, K 234—9. thoſe 
ſeven Things explained, K 238,9. Cove- 
nant, the Meſſiah, the Light, 241-5. 306. 
Angels of the Preſence, Miniſtry, Sc. K 
329-—36. it is the Intereſt of Princes to 

ſuppreſs them, L 97. 

Tranſlators, miſled by falſe. Philoſophy, A 
41. aſcribe the Actions of the Air to God 
himſelf, A 44... ought to have Allowances 
made them, A-$$2 =». 


Tranſmigration, whence the Notion, G 44 3. 


K 397. 


1 Life, E 12 3. K 353. abrogated, I 
140. of Knowledge, E 125—32. 143— 
8. other Trees, E 132—4. M 44. 


Trinity, denied by the Fews, K 102, 3. 200. 
allowed on falſe * K 336. 8 


Triton. 


Invite of the Manes. 


Triton, a God, K 397. 
Trum ets to dre ihe Fal E wk. 
uſed at the Feaſts, G 487. N92. 
Tubes of Straw, . __ PG ETA 
Turban, G 277, 8. ene 45 1 


Ty not Exhibitions of Things 3 * the 
Gkriftian Church, M 206. Chaiſt ſhadow- 
ed out in them all, M 279 & ſeq. a gene- 
ral Diſſertation on them, M 290—4. all 
now fulfilled, N37. ny 


6 
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V. 


pacuum, or Void, the Farth created 
ſo, A 6. whence the I emp Notion 
of it, A 41. a Quotation about it, > 2 
24. denied, F 22, 3. what it by Sir 2 
444. P 165. 265 Yen u ir 
Newton, H gh 5 : 

Yau and Jod, as Signs of the T enſes, B 
ted, with Inſtances, I 360—3. | 


'Vave-Sheaf, Ge. E 24 ell. 28683. 


vegetables found in Stone, R 280. how pre · 
erved there, 352. 


Veins in the Earth, R 177,8 1. the Orders 
they were formed in, R 218,25—30. Di- 
rections how to diſcover them, R 2450 & 
L one puts up to Day is Arhelals, 270. 
dio moſtly ſo near = Les, 285. Cracks 

n 


1 * Uf the Matrer. 
in them, 336. thaſe which were lte B 
6 . ked are gone, R 231. a; 27417 
velocity, or Igcreaſe of Force, P 10 5 
Venus, a Temple to her, 461. 
Verb Subſtantive, generally omitted a He- | 
£8: e es. 30 id 300 28 4 
V with goſdAir,. P 203. 
Viewers of the Heavens, always Enemies, B 
4 257.” their: Obſervations Guides. to the Mo- 
derns, B 256. E 83. 14 & * AA. e 75 
Vine, an Emblem, G 5 0. 
Vice-Roys ſold the Jetiſp Prieſthood, 6 116. 


Undertaker (Dr. V.) A 89. 106. 


Units, Matter created. i Yor P17... a 
„ 90 des of 4 ſingle one, Ui e Toe 
Oy of ale P 35 * | gg; f. Ether, 


oY oi 


Vnive Giles,” enchiirage en each: an A weer 2 | 


107. 
Valgire, cited, L. 137. 


VUrim and Thummim. K JOY * a Pro- 
Phet to ariſe with them, L v 
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* 


the Flood, R 2 eg ak, 

© Tuge, A re, 51 Fe: Ro 
its Action greateſt a the Ea N R 299. 

| how it got off at the End of the Deluge, 
307. _ doth not paſs the Fores of Stone; R 
© 32533: 1. Water, * firſt Princip | \, 19. 
- Rb, K 457- BY. typical Ys » M49. 

; 99 5 N Sd a ff 07 yo 
Waters, A 17. 31,3. above tt he Firmament, 
A 26. gather d into one Place, A 46-8. 
Te SN A 48. prevailed at the Deluge, 
A84. 


| Webb, cited about the firſt Language, G 2. 
Wheels, D 519-24. k n . 


* 


Whiſtow 8 7 beory, A 73. his Notion about 
Revelation, B 19. 


Windows of Heaven, what, A 70—2. a 
God over them, G 537. 


Wine, typical, M277. Texts cited, M 325. 


Woman breeds not, nor is actuated | as other 
Females, R 88. 92. | 


Woodward (Dr.) referred to, A 65. 89-102. Gy 
106-10, 14. new. vamps his firſt Decree, A 
116. threatened, A117. | 


Wonderful, a Title of Chriſt, I 20. 

Word, explained,” 12 5764. 1 

Works are of great Conſequence, N 457. 
| | 25 Works 


8 


TWD of the Mares. 


"Works of God fitted to our State'of Trial, 
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ion, not! a Me, e guts 

0 ves 67. 41, Cita- 
FE Tr 1g 505 11 at Tong es went * 
Seher, traced thro? « e Bible, G 
46-—$0. the 5 Wings their reat 
e 1 5 1 Heathen Theo- 
- -Jogical- ritings ralſhed, 8 116, a 
Key to the Heben . G 411. no 
Wiang but hierogly it firſt, K 7 
nee nr referred to 25 e K 20 . 
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